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4 ABEA AND OUT-TUBN OP COTTON OBOP FOE 1869-70. 


5. The actuals for the respective Divisions are— ^ 

Toial acreage sown wUh cotton. Total oiU-turn, 


Meerut 

2,11,465 

1,44,858 

Kumaon 

241 

205 

Eohilkhund 

... ■ 1,72,758 

78,654 

Agra 

... 8,55,068 

1,24,201 

Jhausie .... 

71,872 

' 8,068 

Allahabad ... 

3,17,550 

92,471 

Benares 

23,046 

9,364: 

Ajmere 

8,898 

5,981 


11,60,898 

4,63,802 


6. The out-turn of the year under report in comparison 
■with each of the eight previous years, as given in Besolution 
of Government, No. 994, dated 3rd April, 1869, is as fol- 
lows ; — 


1861-62 


lbs. 

95,980,000 

1862-63 

• •• 

)) 

114,000,000 

1863-64 


» 

81,493,200 

1864-65 

• •• 

n 

132,257,180 

1865-66 

• •• 

ji 

62,663,280 

1866-67 


j) 

85,684,920 

1867-68 


» 

57,875,120 

1868-69 


>7 

44,137,840 

1869-70 

••• 

77 

37,104,160 


7. During the three last months of the year prices per 
maund in seven of the principal marts were as below 
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. The prices of the nine prcvioits months being shown in tho 
report on tho estimated ont-turn of tho year. ' 

8. In Statement B. will bo found rotnrns pnrportiiig to 
show tho quantity imported from other districts or foreign 
territory, tho quantity required for local consumption, tho 
quality of tho crop, and the extent to which it’^is screwed, 
witli tho number of screws, and work done by thorn. 

9. Tho quantity of cotton imported from other districts or 
from foreign territory is estimated, it will bo scon, at mannds 
6,64,060, tho greater portion of which found its way to tho 
principal markets, viz. : — 



Maunds. 

Mirzaporo ... ... 

... 2,40,000 

Meerut ... ... ... 

29,050 

Moradabad 

... 20,000 

^Igra ... ... ... 

60,000 

Jaloun ... ... ... 

... 41,000 

Cawnpore 

45,000 

4,35,050 


Those figures must bo looked on as approximate onlj', and 
ihe Board are not prepared to accept them as of any considor- 
able value. Tho quantity required for local consumption is 
roughly given at 2,90,390 raaunds. 

10. In my predecessor’s report on Iho estimated' crop was 
given a calculation putting tho homo consumption at 7,50,000 
maunds. Tho yield this year boing 4,68,802, and importa- 
tions 6,64,060, thero rmnains for exportation after homo 
consumption a balance of 3,77,862 inaumiti. 

11. Tho qtiality of cotton is doHcrlbod as goodinfiv.o 
^islriclB, us uvorago in 12, and us ladi/Ioront in 13. 
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'i 

12. Tho following gives tho number of screws I'u each 
district, and tho work done by thorn ; — 

So. of Sormt. Qaantily of Cotton preaad. 

Saharunporo City ... 2 5,000 rnaunds. 

Mcorut Station ... 9 Not stated. 

Boolundshulmr, Khoorjn, 12 7, .540 rnaunds, by 9 presses 

only. 

Allygurh District ... 21t 9,787 do. by 5 do., 2 at Cod, 

and 3 at Hattras. 

Moradabad, Chundowsoo 1 JNU. 

Agra Station ... 30 16,875, by 10 presses. 

• Furruo- r Fnttcligurb, 1 ^ 

kabad. < Qhuttoa Ghftt, 1 > 5 Not in use. 

{.City, 3 ) 

Etawab District ..• 3 4,000 maunds, by one 

press, two not in use. 

Etah, Kasgunj ... 5 Not in rise. 

Jaloun, Calpee 2 Ditto. 

Cawnporo Station, 10 or 

more ... 9,693 bales, by two or more 

presses. 

Mirzapore District ... 38 30,000 maunds. 

Gbazeepore Station ... 2 1,000 maunds. • 

13. With reference to the progress of the Elgin Mills, the 
, Collector of Cawnpore says; — **The Elgin Mills have been in 
liquidation (or rather have never been out) for the last 
eighteen months ; some of tho shareholders have now petitioned 
‘the Court to wind up the concern. Recent operations 
have satisfied many people tlrat the undertaking has great 
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clomonis of bucccss, tho cliiof dofoct being that tlio inuclunory 
IB incnpablo of utilizing tho indigenous cotton, at least 
is unable to make saleable twist out of it ; the oonscquonco 
is that ncarl}’’ all tboir cotton lias to come from Hingun 
Ghat” 

14. The reports from District Officers, with one -or two 
exceptions, are silent on tho subject of tho demand for 
Native and English manufactures aud tho range of prices, but 
on these points all tho information that could bo given was 
embodied in tho Board’s Report of February last. 

15. As this report is urgently required by Government, 
it is forw.arded in manuscript with Statements A. and B. 
Tho report in a printed form with its appendix will follow as 
soon as received from tho Press, a copy of which will be sent 
direct to the Chamber of Commerce. 

16. Tho onclosuros of Government order. No. 133B, dated 
tho 28th ultimo ^in tho Eovonuo Department), are herewith 
returned. 

I have, &c., 

(Sd.) A. COLVIN, 

Offg. Secretary. 



Comparative Statement of the Area atid estimated and netnal Out'tum of the Cotton Crop* isi the JOutrid^ 0 / the 

Zforth- TT'Vaici'/i JProcinee-t for lSf;0-70. 

I Abim xsn Onr-Tonx i.v macbd op W tcntts, I 
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(Signed) A. COLVIN, 

OSg. Secy« to the Board o£ Borenue, N.<W. F. 
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„i 6,000 maunds ... The crop was of the usual quality, all No screws used in this district. 

grown from country seed. 
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9,493 bales. 
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JExiracts from a Report on the State and Prospects of the Cotton 
Crops for 1869-70, l)y the Secretary to the Board of Revenue^ 
Borth-Westerii Provinces^ No. 125, dated Allahabad, the 
2nd February, 1870. 

9. Subjoined is an abstract statement of the prices of cot- 
ton per maund in the principal marts of the Provinces for the 
ten months closing Avitli September, 1869 : — 
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10. 'The variation in, prices at the same time in different 
localities is so remarkable, that without explanation the JBpard 
are not inclined 'to place much faith in the rates recorded. 
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11. It will be observed tliat while cotton is quoted at Es. 25 
at Cawnpore, the Allahabad rate is given at Rs. 23, the Mirza- 
pore rate at Rs. 22-8-0, and the Qhazeepore rate at Rs. 28-7-0. 

12. The Liverpool and London prices for tliis staple dur- 
ing the corresponding period have been as follows : — 

SELLING PRICE OF COTTON. 
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« * * » » » 

-17. If tho figures given by Deputy Collector Luchmun 
Singli in bis note on the weight of cotton required per head 
of tho population in the northern districts could be relied upon, 
allowing that one-third of tho demand is met by imported 
cloth, tlio stock of cotton required for the Homo consumption 
of thirty millions of jieople would appear to be 750,000 
maunds— i. 30,000,000x 1 seer =30,000,000 seers *5* 
4.0=750,000 maunds. 

18. Tho Board will not offer an opinion as to the accuracy 
or otherwise of tho Deputy Collector’s estimate, but it is appa- 
rent that tho estimated yield of tlie year’s crop would not, allow- 
ing for Homo consumption, give any tiling like the stock wliich 
it is anticipated will remain to he exported after satisfying 
the wants of tho people. Tho Deputy Collector’s memoran- 
dum will ho found at tho close of tho appendix. 

NOTE BY lUCnMUN SINGE, DEPUTY COLLECTOR OF 

BOOLUNDSEUHUR, ON THE WEIGHT OF COTTON 
REQUIRED PER HEAD OF POPULATION. 

“ The population of tho district is eight lakhs : and, giving 
one and a half seers of new cloth to each person, including 
tho heavy cold-weather clothing for tho year, the total con- 
sumption comes to 30,000 maunds per annum. Of this, 
about two-thirds is country cloth, and one-third European 
and American cloth. That one and half seers is the average 
quantity of cloth required for each person for one year has 
been ascertainetf by mo from experiments ; and that it is not 
far from the truth may be safely relied upon. Allowance 
must, of -course, bo made for fluctuations of prosperity ; for 
in good times oveij one is a little more expensive, and in 
bad times the reverse. ' 

From the above calculation, I believe that 20,000 maunds 
of cotton is required annually for Native looms in this district, 
5 d 
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and that the remainder of the ont-tnm is available for ex- 
port. As for the -wants of the present year, it has already 
Ibeen said in paragraph 7 that much depends on the rains 
which may fall in September. If the rains in this montli are 
favourable, the following year will be one of average pros- 
perity, and the demand for cloth will be fair.” 
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IfASISI-I-lKBAL, URDU, MS. OF 228 PAGES FOOLSCAP, BY KHIALT, 

OF LUOIiNOTY. 

Memorandum ly IHrecfor of Puhlic Instruction, North- Western 
Provinces, dated 25th June, 1870. ' 

Tiie clmraolor and object of this treatise are tlius 
niodcstily dcseribod by the antlior 

Tlie folloAving list of contents will give an idea of the steps by 
which “ finished scholarship ” is attained according to Maho- 
medan taste : — 

(1.) Practice in spelling and pronunciation. 

(2.) P.articulars in connection with the letters of the 
alphabet, their meaning and form ( e. g,, jj is compared to 
a bird with a grain of corn in its bill; ^ is the bird without- 
tho grain, and ^ is the bird with a grain on its head ; J is 
the ear with two. pearls ; J is a curl ; ^ fish and new 
moon, &c.) 

(3.) The origin of ahjad (said to be contracted from 
Abajdd, tho name of a king, who had seven sons, whose 
names arc technically used for difiereiit modes.) 

(4.) The origin of tho letters of tlie alphabet (Arabic). 

It is said that the letters are derived from tho four elements, ♦ 
earth, fire, air, water, in the same way as man is, viz., 
earth letters in the memoria tcchnica—^ fire let- 
ters in J-i* ;• air letters in . ^vater letters 

in Jais ^ ^ 

(5.) Beit hdzi. — Tho art of capping verses, by which it is 
said that a boy’s wits are sharpened oU i&j liter- 
ally, that he checkmates readily. 

(6.) Abyat-hurdf-shindsi . — A game by which a number 
thought of can be told from verses. 
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(7.) Pcfsmn ji/asilars ranged ulplinbciieallyi 

(8.) Ondino of Persian and IJindusiani grammar, con- 
sisting cliicfly of the meanings of Iho Arabic technology, 
with certain usages and idioms of “the language called 
Urdu by Englishmen.” 

(9.) The names of the eight heavens, seven hells, &c. 

(10.) ^'ho names of metals. 

(11.) The names of the months, English, Indian, Per- 
sian, and Arabic. 

(12.) Old and new styles of writing. 

(13.) G.amos. 

(14.) Hindi and Persian n.amos for the different parts of 
the body, male and fomjilo (no delicacy observed). 

(15.) Vocabulary of agricultural terms in Hindi, Persian 
and Arabic. 

(16.) Advice in a provcrbi.al form, taken from the nsiml 
sources. 

(17.) Ranslation of parts of tho Sermon on the Mount. 

(18.) Dialogues for conversational use. Illustr.ations of 
question and answer in a judicial enquiry. 

(19.) Hindustani and Persian proverbs, with csplana- 
iion. 

(20.) Stories, tales, and descriptions in Urdu, some of 
■which are indelicate. 

(il.) Specimens of letter writing in different styles. ' 

(22.) Idioms in _se in the Dellii and Lucknow bolt. 

(23.) Specimens of puns and playing on words — 
such as ^ Ji J, 

(24.) Methods of recording dates in verse. 
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(25.) Tecliiiic.'il nnmcs ofprodncfcSj domestic articles, &c., 
of India. 

(26.) Riddles of kinds, and ffii-manijjan (doidile-enteti- 
drc). Sereral pages .are devoted to tliis topic. 

(27.) The story of tlio bulbul and tlio dove. This 
roniancc forms the most considerable section in point of size. 
It is well written, much -in the stylo of the AlJ Laila, and 
dc.als with equally fiir- fetched improbabilities. 

(28.) The praises of Abdumiliman, the author’s ust&d> 

(29.) On divination (J-*;) by means of dice. 

An appendix contains the cTomonts of Arabic gi*amniar in 
Urdu, which is a translation of tho Sarf-i-Mir, and an outline 
of tho elements of logic. 

2. If tho perusal of this farrago is seriously put forwai'd 
by the author, as seems to bo the fact, as a good course of 
study for one who is ambitious of becoming a finished scholar, 
one can hardlj’’ wonder at tlie decay of learning among the 
Mahomedans of India. The only approach to anything 
like exact and scientific knowledge is in the appendix, and 
oven here the merest elements ai*o introduced. The trouble 
which the writer has taken to collect the ingenious fancies 
of Oriental linguists, and to unfold the trickery and finesse 
of which speech can be made the vehicle, to an extent which 
conveys the irresistible impi-ession that a native speaker may 
say anything and mean everything or nothing, forcibly illus- 
trates what I have often observed, that zuMn ddni is the end 
of purely Oriental education. Oritieism and science are 
uncared for. The work contains much curious matter, which 
Europeans have no access to, particularly in sections 21-26 j 
and this is the only merit beyond that of the writer’s ability 
to write idiomatic Urdu, which I can find in the whole trea- 
tise. 
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It is iinworlljj' of publicaiion, liowovor infcrcsiing lo llio 
Mjihomodiin scholar, niul, as suelij unsuitable for reward under 
His Honor’s Notification. 

M. KEaiPSON, . 
Dir, of Pub. Instr., N.-W. P. 


Hcphj of Government to Director oj Puhlic Tnstrnction, North- 

Western Provinces, No. 2965/1., dated Nynce Tat, the Gth 

My, 1870. 

I A3I dircoted to acknowledge the receipt of your docket 
No. 90A., dated tlio 25tb Juno last, with which you submit a 
Memorandum containing your opinion on the work, entitled, 
“ Nasira-i-Ikbftl,” by Khiali, of Lucknow. 

2. In reply, I am desired to state th.'it, whatever the merits 
of the work in certain parts, the Lieutenant-Governor agrees 
with you in thinking that it cJinnot bo accepted under the 
Prize Notification, the matter not coming up to the standard 
therein contemplated. 

3. Tlie work is herewith returned, with the request, that it 
may be transmitted to the author with an intimation to the 
above efibet. 

4. Your Memorandum will be published in the Selections 
from the records of Government, as indicative of the chan- 
nels which Mahomedan composition is disposed to take. 

I have, &c,, 

C. A. ELLIOTT, 

Offg. Secy, to Govt.. N.-W. P. 
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&VDA SUHAO, UBDU MS. OF 60 PAGES, BY NASm-UD-DEEN, 
TEUSEELDAB OF ' NA JIBABAD. 

Memorandum hy Director of Public Inslruciiotif North- Western 
Provinces, dated 2ith June, 1870. 

Tills book is Intended to furllicr tlio cniiso of female educa- 
tion. It consists of three principal parts, viz . : — 

I 5 /.-— Argnments in favour of foinalo education in a con- 
versation between mother and daughter. 

2nd, — Letters, 12 in number, from the daughter to friends 
and relations. 

Zrd. — The above two Sections, abstracted in a poetical dress, 
followed by •complinicntarj' verses to tho Queen and the 
Lieutenant-Governor, North-Western Provinces. 

2. The first Section begins ns a talc ; but tlierc is no plot 
or incident. Tho reader is introduced to a poor man’s family 
of threo children, vis., a boy of 5 who goes to school, and two 
girls of 9 and 7 years of ago. Tho elder girl is idle and 
thoughtless, but the younger, Zuboidah, learns from her 
brother, and in two years acquires considerable proficiency 
in reading, writing and accounts. One day her mother 
reproaches her in tho following terms : — “ You have been 
doing what no fcinalo of our family has yet done ; you will 
bo despised by our connections, and be im.’iblo to marry 
suitablj'. Your elder sister has behaved very differently.” In 
reply tho girl roads her mamma a long Icctuvo on tho benefits 
she has derived from education, and tho nuinorous accom- 
plishments she is mistress of. For example : — Firstly, Bays 
she, my language is more polished and fashionable than your’s 
and my sister’s ; I don’t pronovmco shin as sin or z&l and ze as 
jim, or qdf as as 

Secondly, — I know arithmetic. . You are obliged to count 
with cowries or bits of pottery. 

. Thirdly. — I have learned to rise early, and Avash and dress, 
and am ready to make my saldni to you and father and- 
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sister by the time you got up. I fiud in my boob that Gfod 
blesses those who rise early. 

Fourthhj , — When the women of tho quarter •want their' 
letters read or written they come to mo, and you will havo 
scon how thankful they are. 

fifthly . — I have learned much useful advice from my books, 
for instance, (tho j^oung lady hero quotes 38 maxima she has 
.learned at school). 

Sixthly.'— ‘Yoviv favorite daughter plays with her dolls oven 
now. On tho contraiy, I make them for all tho family. When 
I sit down to read, all the girls oomo crowding round me, 
listening in adminrtiou, and begging mo to teach tliom. I 
havo taught thorn too, and will tell yon about four of them, 
who havo taught mo in return tlioir own aeoomplishmonts, 
&c., &c. 

The end of this is that tho motlior gives in, as well as her 
older daughter, and both sot to woi'k to learn reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Tho clover littlo lady who effects all this has 
her reward afterwards in a rich handsome husband. 

Tho second Section consists of 12 letters from Zubeidah, af- 
ter marriage, to her old pupils and her relations, in which she 
deals with various topics. For instance, tho first letter in- 
structs the recipient in tho mystci'ios of Abjad. Tho second' 
tells her tho names of female ornaments. Tho third letter 
answers certain iutorrogatorics with respect to knowledge, 
&c., which had boon put by ono of tho correspondents, Tho 
fourth letter is to her father: tho fifth to her mother; the sixth 
to her brother ; and tlie seventh to her elder sister, in which she 
upbraids her for her indifference to education. The eighth letter 
is addressed to her husband ; tho nintli is the husband’s reply. 
The three remaining are written for the benefit of former pupils. 

3. Tlio slylo is pure and simple, and tho author deserves 
credit for avoiding bombast and verbiage. A littlo correction • 
hero and there will make tlic book suitable for use in girl’s 
schools where Urdu is taught, as a prise book, and I am 
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inclined to think its distribution woiilcl bo attended with advan- 
tage. As a tale, it has no merit wliatcvcr, except that of 
harmlossncss. Tlio absurdity of the supposition that a girl of 
seven or eight years of age should reach the point of pro- 
fioioncy implied, under 'tho guidance of a boy of five or six, 
nnd be able to discourse to her mother in the way represented, 
will not perhaps strike the ordinary native reader. Tho custom 
of early marriage leaves the story-teller no time to unfold the 
character and employments of the educated young lady be- 
fore, she leaves her father’s house. In fact she has no time 
to got wise, and tho author’s aim should have been to show 
liow tho beginnings of education, before marriage, led to 
satisfaotoiy results after. In this little work, tho first Section 
relates to the prc-niarriago period, and contains tho most 
important matter of the story. The second Section gives 
merely tho 12 letters, written after marriage. 

4. I think tho Tohseeldar deserves a khillut of Rs. 150 ; and 
that tho MS. may bo retained for correction and printing. I 
have taken it for granted that such mistakes as for 
for Alai , for which occur not seldom, are 

duo to the ignorance of the copyist. 


Reply of Government to Director vf Public Instruction, Horth^ 
Western Provinces, Ko. 3160A., dated Nynee Tal, the IWi 
July, 1870. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your docket 
No. 77A., dated the 24th June last, with which you submit a 
Memo, containing your opinion on the work entitled “ Sada 
Suhag,” by Nasir-ud-deen, Tehseeldar of Ntyibabad. 

2. In reply 1 am desired to state that the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor concurs in your estimate of the little work, which is 
entirely devoid of any pretensions to literary effect in the nar- 
rative. 


5 
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3. You have omitted to say that the 3 mmiger daughter, iri 
connection Tvith the mention of her fourth pupil, introduces 
an historical account of Delhi, vrhich has no other, relation to 
the tale than that she had received the account from her pupil 
in return for teaching her to read. This episode occupies 
more than half of the entire story. * 

4. Notwithstanding the entire want of art and shill in the 
construction of the story, it is written in good and simple 
language, and may be amusing, and, perhaps, instructive, to 
the class of female readers for whom it is intended. As such, 
a prize of Bs. 100 may be awarded to its author ; and if it be 
printed and sold at a reasonable price, 500 copies may be 
taken for distribution as prizes in the Girls* Sohools. 

5. ' The work is herewith returned. 

1 have, &c., 

(Sd.) C. A. ELLIOTT, 

Offg, Secretary to Government, W. Froiinceo, 
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OANJ-I-OARIB, URDU MANDSORIPT, OP 750 PAGES : BY Mu- 
NAVER ALT, TAHSILI SCHOOL TEACHER OF GUNGOH. 

Memorandum hy Director oj Ptthlio Instruction^ Nortli-'West- 
ern Provinces, dated 22nd August, 1870. 

‘This voluminous production is a compilation from Per- 
sian Histories, so fur as they extend, with a continuation 
referring to India under Hindoo, Mahomedan, and English 
rule. It is divided into three i?a/fars, viz.,(l) AhUbari-intiklidb 
(A.D. 1868), (2) Aqd-ut~tazhirat (1925 Sambat, (3) Kan- 
zul Makliluqai, (A, H. 1285), and the contents of each Daftar 
are as follow 

Daftar I. 

• Book 1. From the Creation to the Deluge. 

„ 2. Ancient Persia (from the Shah Nama). 

,, 3. Alexander the Great and Sassanian dynasty. 

„ 4. Learned Mon and Sagos of the period. 
Daftar II. 

Book 1. Tho Khaliphato, from A. H. 40 to 656. 
(The Ommiaado and Abbassido dynasties). 

„ 2. Bulors exorcising authority under the Khali- 
phate, such as tho Tahiria, Sa&ria, Sama- 
nia, and Ghaznaria Satraps. 

,, 3. Bulers subject to the Kbalipbate. 

,, 4. Neighbouring and allied powers, such as 
tlie Tatar dynasties of Ohaugez Khan, and 
Timurlang. 

Daftar III. 

Introdnotion on the sources of the histoiy of India 
as it appears in this Daftar. 

Book 1. Early Hindoo Histoiy, from the Mahabharat 
and other books. 

2. Early History of the Mahomodans of India, ' 
from Ferishtah. 
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cartridge is said to have been its cause, but the story is told 
in a wa}*^ Avliich clearly indicates the writer’s consciousness 
that tho Mahoincdans at any rate wore i*eady for revolt. 
Although ho had tiikon service sis a Tahsili School Teacher he 
iE a poet by profession, and no doubt has had the opportunity 
of intercourse with tho clique of verso-makers who formed 
tho society of tho old ex- King, himself a poet, before tho out- 
break. Tho following extract is curious in its way : — 

' Dni'ing this interval (that is butwoon the time when tho 
Mutiny broke out and Dchli was belcagurod by tho English 
troops) tho King and other short-sighted poetasters wrote 
verses in which the prosperity of tlie King and tho downfall 
of tlio English was sot forth. This stanza for example is 
by tlio King hinisolf ; — 

r" i/ 4 

(Mark tho power of tho Almighty. Tho heads of tho Chris- 
tians* are under their own shoes, wo go, Zafar,t to take Lon- 
don, far though it bo from Hindustan.) 

. Mirza Khizr Sultan, one of tho Princes, added tlio follow- 
ing lines to tho above 

(Khizr also has a word thereon. What matters Bengal. ' 
What matters tho Deccan? Mai’ch off for China and 
Khotan. W o go Zafar to take London, far though it be from 
Hindustan.) 

* This word wns asod ^dnring tho Mutiny by ignorant Mnsal- 

mans iia a torm of roproaoh. Syud Ahmod, who strain ed every nerve after 
tho Mutiny to provo that the Mahomedans were loyal, wrote a pamphlet 
on tho true moaning of |y,al • But tho point was in what sense the 
Mahomedans used tho terms, not in what sense they should have used it. 

• Zafar was tho. Kingis Talthatlus. 



^ [V., 
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Some one else wrote 




V»4j' 


A. U"i} ^ ^ ^ J. 


'** US® 1;*^ us“*u5*^ ^ V:’* 

(It was not Persia or tlie Czar of Bussia that ruined the 
English, it was the cartridge. There is no need for sorrow or 
regret ; the cartridge has killed every mother’s son of the ’ 
Eeringees.) • 


The author then goes on to lament the death during these 
times of several renowned scholars and literati of the period, 
and grieves over the lives that were sacrificed by the aveng- 
ing hand of the English Government; and he quotes his own. 
lines from the 


X cyS ^ cyjlc j; &xm fjAj] 

uS^ uyblc* 


(On one occasion, a worthless person, Mir Nawab, tpok a few 

^ , . troops and plundered His- 

• The play on ^U> and ^U> is ' , , 

, . V ^‘9# gjjj. I-Ijq King gave' 

foobWroprcsented in Hansi and hanged. . , 

him Hansx as a reward, 

for which lacs of innocent men were afterwards hanged.*) 


4. Lord Lawrence is the last GovernorrGeneral named. 
The circumstances of his rule are meagre, and the vagueness 
of the whole is enhanced by the sing-song metre in which the 
section is composed. The expedition to Abyssinia is men- 
tioned, but not that to Bhotan. The whole concludes with a 
dolorous description of the burdensome nature of the English 
rule, especially in the way of taxes. This would bo disloyal,, 
were it not true. The fact of the matter is that our Native' 
Agency is not to bo trusted. Where money is concerned, it 
practises villainy and extortion under the name of the English 
Government, and while the fortunes of rascals are made, the. 
Government is bankrupt in reputation as well as revenue. 

I translate a few lines about the Cbowkeedaree-tax ; — ' 
** Moreover, there arc such quantities of taxes that their forms 
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tiro innumorablo.- Ono is tho Ohowkeedaree-tas, the details of 
which would require an office to record. It is levied every- 
where from' 3 pie to 15 Es. according to circumstances. The 
collection is made regularly month by month, and brings ruin 
with it. Alas ! for the wretched paupers who are forced to sell 
their things to pay the Chowkoedaree I In default of payment, 
the Sipahi comes to seize in one place the doors, in another the 
millstone, in another the cooking vessels. These are sold at 
auction by the Bukshce and the poverty-stricken people are left 
.to bemoan their losses. Although it is a law tliat the poor and 
widows be esempt, yet the Mlr-i-Mohulla makes them pay to 
save his own and his friends’ pockets. Strange, that when 
any one complains, the Magistrate sends back the urzi with 
order to the Bnkshee to enquire into the case from the Mir-i- 
Mohulloi He, knowing his own interests, wrjtes a long plau- 
sible report, and the petitioners’s efforts, (literally beating 
his head upon the ground ten thousand times) are null and 
void. There is none to listen to these griovances-^the door of 
complaint is firmly closed.” 

5. These petty details read strangely in a book which 
professes to be a histoiy of the world, and their insertion 
indicates very forcibly the narrowness and selfishness of the 
ordinary native’s horizon. But what can be expected from a 
man who has • a few Persian books only for his, stock of 
information, and is probably in debt to his Buniah, with 
several needy idle relatives to maintain, and who may 
be on bad terms with the petty native officials in the neigh- 
bourhood, especially if they are Hindoos ? He sees nothing 
of the times but what the villi^e sees, and thinks this histoiy. 
At the same time, there must be considerable distress and 
hardship among the masses, to make this man speak as he 
has spoken in these pages. It is bold language to say “ there 
is none to listen to the grievances — the door of complaint is 
closed but it is evidently true to the experience of many, 
and the writer deserves credit for his out-spokenness. As to 
the merits of the work, in a literaty point of view, the author 
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wins praise for liis easy flowing Oordoo, and the facility’* \vit1l 
which he strings words together into metre. He isj I bcHcTe, 
known to fame as a proficient in the art of verse-making. But 
the book can hardly bo said to be wortli publication, which, 
after all, is the test of literary merit. The expense would be 
considerable, and pnrchasers would be scarce, and the contents 
have no intrinsic value. 

I think he might well receive a reward of Bs. 100 for his 
labour, and it could be clearly explained to him at the same 
time that his book is a failure to all intents and purposes in a 
literary sense. 

(Sd.) M. KEMPSON, - 
Director of Public Instn., N.- W. P. 

Eeplyof Government, to Director of Public Tnstriietion, Dortli- 
Western Provinces, Eo. 3962.4., dated Nynee Tal, the 2th 
September, 1870. 

Sir, — I am directed to acknowledge tlie receipt of your 
docket No. 635, dated the 23rd August, with which you sub- 
mit a Memorandum on the work Ganj-i-garib, by Munaver 
AH, Tehseelee School Teacher of Gungoh. 

2. In reply I am to remark that the work bears evidence 
of much Hteraiy labour and endeavour to bring together 
materials for an Universal history, an object which has been 
accomplished perhaps with some success from the point of 
view of a Mussulman of India. 

3. The estimate of the work formed by you is accepted by 
the Lieutenant-Governor. Whatever its merits it is not suited 
for pubUcation, although possibly portions of it might be ; 
and the sdicme of the earlier parts is based on the nnhistorical 
principles and data which characterise all oriental .works 
relating to the antc-Mahomefan period. It is to be regretted 
that the modem portion is so bald and bare as you have 
dcscribc<l it. Some of the details given in your resume, hbw^ 
ever, are evidence that the author has looked abont him, and 
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Btated what, ^within the narrow limits of his horizon, came to 
view. The remarks on taxation are interesting as showing 
how the subject strikes a person in the position of a Mahome- . 
dan author and poot. 

4. The writer, the LieUteUant-Grovernor is of opinion-, 
deserves a reward, and His Honoris pleased to' sanction" 
Es. 200- being given to him, and the work retarded. The 
purport of your remarks should at the same time be explained 
to him by the' Inspector of the Circle, as they may possibly 
lead to- the preparation of a work more likely to meet the 
objects of the Notification. 

6% The work is herewith returned. . 

I have, &o., 

(Sd.) 0. A. ELLIOTT, " 

0%. Secy, to Grovt., N.-W. P» 
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BIIBAT-OTi-AQL, AN URBU MANUSCRIPT OF 140 PAGES : BY KULYAH 
RAl, MEERUT NORMAL SOHOOL. 

Memorandum bi/ Director of Public Instruction) North- W^est- 
ern Provinces, dated the dth September, 1870. 

This book is origmal. TJio Moonslioo reprosonfs himself 
as having beon engagocl in thought on a sleepless pillow. 
•He reflected ,OR tho vicissitndes of life, and the advantages 
. and difficnlties of travel, soothing himself with the comforts 
of ednentidn, when the thought ocenrs to him to write 
a book. Ho falls asleep, and dreams out his subject in A 
stor}', of which the following is a sketch : — 

2. A ^'in appears in tho distance rushing tow.ards the M oon- 
slioo at anevon pace, vomiting smoko, and bearing a thousand 
men upon his back. Ho stopsj and, depositing his load, asks 
the Moonshee why he regards him with such amazement. 

■ ‘‘ I am, he says, “ a personage whom all men welcome. I 
am your friend. Get upon ray back, and I will take yon where 
you please, far or near. My name is Jin Barri. 1 have no 
home, I am always travelling. I eat wood and coal, 
and .drink w.ater only. Give me food and drink and I can 
go thirty or forty miles an hour without fatigue — nay, on a 
stretch, I can do my seventy or eighty mileff. My temper is 
fiery. The food-I eat turns to ashes from the heat of my 
belly, and tho water becomes vapour. This is why 
smoke issues from my mouth and steam from my navel. 
Come with me, for I guess you are desirous to see the world.” 

The Moonshee invokes tho name of Heaven, and mounts 
upon the yiVs back and proceeds on his travels, taking notes 
as he goes along of the men and cities they visit. At last he 
reaches the sea-coast, and another jin appears in the form 
of a sea monster. Being told by Jin Barri that the appari- 
tion is a friendly jtrt, in fact his own brother Bahri, equally 
good a traveller by water as himself by land, the Moonshee . 
mounts his back in company with other travellers,, and after 
oa stormy voyage, of which the various inoidentsare described, 
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reaches the country of Chashinatnigar, through which a 
friend of tlie voyage, hy name Ilm Dost, undertakes to guide 
him. They go to an hotel, like a Rajah’s palace, every room 
beautifully furnished, clocks keeping exact time, and baro- 
meters and thermometers everywhere. After the perfor- 
mance of (the mention of which native authors 

seem unable to avoid), and dinner being ended, Ilm Dost 
gives his friend some account of the country. Tbe capital is 
called Dar-ul-hikmut, and the Queen’s name is Adil-ul-zaman. 
She ascended the throne in 1837 A. D., and is fifty years 
of age, incomparable in justice and wisdom, working in the 
service of her country by day, and praying to . God by night. 
There is a Prince of the same character, recently married, 
and heir to the CJrown. The Prince Consort is dead, and the 
Queen still grieves for him (afsossad afsos^bulkihliazar afsos). 
The customs and institutions of the country are briefiy de- 
soribedby !lm Dost. The liberty of the subjectand the fi'eedom 
pf the Press are particularly dwelt upon. The religions are 
said to be two, via., Protestant and Roman Catholic, to the 
former of which the reigning family belongs by law. Mention 
is also made of the revenue, the councils, army, births and 
deaths, the post-office, the innumerable newspapers, and the 
gas-light in the streets. On the next day the Moonshee 
declines to join the breakfast table, having heard that some- 
body is dead in the neighbourhood. Hereupon a discussion 
ensues on the customs of the East and West on such occasions, 
and the traveller is at last persuaded to do in Rome as Rome 
does.” Ilm Dost then takes him to see the sights. He ad- 
mires the conservancy — “ not a straw, let alone dirt, is to be 
seen in the public streets. ” They go first to the Kachari 
Hind, a palace of six storeys, containing books of all coun- 
tries and languages, even the four Ved.s, the eighteen Purans, 
and the six Shastras. There are pictures of Indian heroes, fairs 
and sights. Brass tubes connect the rooms of the various 
Members of Council, through winch they communicate, and 
the Secretary sits on a splendid chair pf state. There are 
fountains, canals, and tanks in the viciniiy, and an air of 
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roj'alty over all tlio surroundings. The Houses of Parliament 
and tho Banic come next. In tlio latter arb five hundred 
Mohurrirs, on monthly salaries of Rs. 200 to Rs. 2,000, and 
four orores of rupees is tho cash balance. Tlio Royal GhirdenS 
are described in the fashion of Persian models, and the trees 
and floivers are those known in India. Tho rarities are turnips 
of twenty seers, potatoes of two seers, and fowls as big as kids. 
The “ Crystal Palace ” is placed in these gardens, and terms 
fail the needs of the, describer. Everything is “ aisa tcmda/i 
aur nadir hi hai/an nahin Jio-sahta.’* 

Education and learning come next. Khurshed-i-ilm is tho 
ruling spirit, and Herschol, Newton, and Columbus are named 
among'his most famous pupils. .His family stock is represented 
pietorially at page 74. 

Pages 8fi to 95 contain an episode, not badly put together, 
concerning the decay of learning in India. Khurshed-i-ilm 
is said to have had hi's habitat there in old times, but to have 
been badly treated, and therefore to have emigrated west* 
wards. ' ’ 

. ■ Dm Dost now takes him to see the schools, the blind axioms, 
the colleges, iSic. Here again everything baffles description. 
He asks one boy, “ What is the use of learning ?” and receives 
an essay in reply; another, “ What are the different kinds of 
Governments ?” and the answer occupies a page or two. He 
hears a story read by another boy, and this occupies 
twenty-two pages. 

The celebration of the Queen’s birth-day, and her visit; in 
“ a buggy, drawn by eight horses” to the principal church, 
.and the chiefs and .their “ women, ” .and the. prayer put. up 
for the Queen —a kind of epitome of * God save the Queenl— r 
form, the next subject. , 

. The end of the book is approached suddenly at page 131, 
by the apparition of. a third' ;/m,r brother to Barri and Bahri, 
«iis,, the.Jin Hawai. This^'in talces the Moonshee and his' 
friend a voyage into the clouds, and 'here his' dream ends. ' . 
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3. I hardly know what to say about this book, except the 
first obvious impression after perusal, vis., that it is a strange 
combination of the real and unreal, of fact and fancy. Tho 
author is a fairl}' read vernacular scholar and mathematician, 
has read the school-books and othor educational works which 
introduce western notions and things to the native mind, is 
above some of tho prejudices .and superstitions of his rjice, 
is interested in tho advancement of thought in India, and a 
firm bclicvcr'in tho advantages of the English rule ; but, with 
all tliis, his knowledge of England as it is, if this book is a 
fair representation of what he knows of its laws, people, and 
Govcrninent, is dreamy indeed. Probably the fiiirj’^ scenes 
ho imagines, tho exalted majesty of the throne, the pure 
justice, tho perfect order, the untroubled prosperity, repre- 
sent the average native idea of distant England, and probably 
too, in its w.ay, this idea is as correct as tho average English 
idea of India. One hardly likes to disturb the dream, or 
disenchant Utopia. 

It is a remarkable feature in tho Oriental mind, that it 
rarely appreciates degrees of excollonce. Conditions are either 
very good or very bad, as it is convenient to represent 
them ; and this dualistic tendency prevents the formation of 
a true estimate of men and things in the progress of huma- 
nity. It is therefore quite natural that Moonshee Kulyan 
Eai should draw England as perfect. If he had attempted 
to throw in tho shadows, or to admit the existence of crime 
in tho lower orders, revolutionary principles in the middle, 
and effeminacy in the upper, he would have been confused 
by his own admissions, and his picture would have been 
spoiled to the native eye. So, too, I may observe in passing, 
as regards the administration of Government in this country, 
there seems to be no middle term in the native view between 
justice and injustice or oppression. The mere wish to bo 
just counts for nothing. Insaf is literally understood after 
tlie fashion of Solomon’s judgment between the mothers', and 
the laborious processes of our Courts and the care with 
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whicli WO Boarcli for evidence amidst perjury and lies arc 
little appreciated. 

4. To return to the book under review, I think it better 
to allow wrong impressions of the kind it contains to coircct 
tliomselves, tliau to condemn them outright, and therefore 
I should see no harm in its publication. The language is 
easy and idiomatic gcnorall}’, but needs correction in parts, 
where the Avrifor has erred in liis choice of Avords. 

There is thought and originality in his performance, con- 
sidered as a tale, and I think a roAvard of Ks. 300 Avould not 
be out of place. 

M. KEMPSON, 

Director of Public Instruction, N.-W. P. 

Reply of Government, to Director of Piihlic Instruction, North- 
■ Western Provinces, No. 41304.^ dated Nynee Tal, the 23rd 

September, 1870. 

Sib,— I am directed to acknowledge the receipt, of your 
docket No. 801, dated 10th September, 1870, with which you 
submit a memorandum containing your opinion on the Arork 
entitled “ Mirat-ul-aql,” by Kulyan Rai, of the Meerut 
Noimal School. 

2. In reply, I am desired to state that, though tlio work is 
not one of high literary cscellence in design or execution, it is 
composed in a good style, and its contents calculated to be 
entertaining if not to some extent instructive to native readers. 

3. The reward of Rs. 300 proposed for the author is 

appropriate, and is sanctioned. . 

4. The work is herwith returned. 

* . Ihave,.&o., 

' C. A. ELLIOTT, . 

' Qff9f SecT^ary <o Government, N.-W- Province^ 



FORESTS OF THE JHANSIE DIVISION. 


Bejiort hy Major G. F. Pearson, Conset'vator of Forests^ 
North ■Weslcrn Frovinccs, dated lli/z Ajjri?,1870. 

I HAVE tlio honor herewith to forward a report on my 
tour of inspection to the Jhansio Division. I shall first give 
a brief description of the Government Forest tracts in each 
division, and then proceed to make a few remarks on their 
inanageincnt, both at present and for the fntnre. 

‘ 2. 1. Jaloun . — This district is singularly devoid of trees 

of all sorts, and there is no forest in it at all. Three grass 
•ruinnahs, however, arc placed under the Forest Depart- 
ment, viz,, Teeraroo in the Porgunnah Oraie, Puttnria in 
Koonch, and Malikpnor in Jaloun, containing in the aggre- 
gate an area of about 4,600 acres. 

3. The revenue for 1868-69 amounted to Rs. 662, against 
an expenditure of Rs. 614; but in the previous year- the 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,409 against a revenue of 
Rs. 793. It would seem hardly advisable to go to the ex- 
pense of cutting the grass, xinloss it is certain of being sold. 

4. The main reason which renders the retention of these 
grass lauds under the Forest Department advisable would 
seem to be, that if hereafter should it be deemed proper to 
place a Forest Officer in charge of this division, plan- 
'tations of acacia (babool or sissoo) might perhaps be advanta- 
geously formed on them, as well as on the banks of the 
Jumna and Betwa rivers; for, considering the great want 
of forests in tlie district, it might bo worth while to go to 
some expense to raise even such common sorts of trees as 
would yield wood for the' carts and ploughs of the agricul- 
tural population, and also obviate their using the droppings 

'Note.— The arena given do not ooinolde quite .with 'thoae in Mr. 
Wohber’a report ; hat in Lnilntpore the settlemant has since entirely 
altered the limits of the Government forestsi as the village forests 
had "ifot been -assigned -when Mr. Webber “wrote; and in JhandeanS' 
Jaloun he himself only gives approximate .areas. / 
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of ilio csiltto, which is tho natural inannro of thoir fiokls, hi 
placo of fuol. In caso tho rumnahs aro contiimod under tho 
inana^oinent of tho Forest Dopartmont, tho oxpondituro 
must bo rigorously kopt witliin tho incomo derived Trom the 
grass, and, as in past years, no excess under this head must, 
bo in au)’’ case admitted so long as no regular forest opoiw- 
tions ai’o carried on. There should be a net annual incomo 
of about Es. 1,500 from tho Jaloun grass lands. 

5. 27. Jliatisic . — Tho Jliansio Government forestlands 
extend over 23,138 acres. Tho main portion of them .aro : 
situated along tho Betwa river in tlio south-east corner of tho. 
district, and ai'o known as tho Bubcena Forest. This forestj ■ 
which 1 examined, contains some small tesik along tho 
banks of tho Betwa. Besides tho above, there aro four small 
patches of very moderate scrub jungle, situated along tho 
oast boundary of the district, marching with HumoerporOj 
and two patches m tho Mhow Porgnnnah, south-east , of 
Jhausio. Those last six forests contain no teak. Tho area 
of tho Buboona Forest is upwards of 11,000 acres, or half of 
tho whole. 

6. Tho forest lands of Jliansio differ in no way, either in 
character or appcarjuicc, from tho whole of tho northern slope 
of tho great Vindhya r,augo, from the Kuttra pass in Mirza- 
poor, right away as far as tho jungles of Bang Tanda and 
Cliiculdfi, 100 miles Avest of Indore, and bordering on 
Guzerat. Tho main staple of tho jungle consists'of various 
ppocios of tho prickly acacias growing as scrub bushes ; tho 
l-hair (A. catechu) and retinga (A. loucoplcca) Avith oho or 
tAvo creeping acaoias being most abAiudant. Largely mixed 
AA'ilh tliomis tho rf/iai in rocky grounds; and inoAvah trees 
grow abundantly in tho low lands, Avhoro there is any depth 
of earth, and where commonly there ' is somo cultivation. 
Tho teak is found along the b.mks of riA'crs and' nullahs, 
and occasionally on tho sides of tho small hills, Avhich rise out 
of tho plain near tho rh-ors and^^Avhich generally also contain 
Bomo bamboos of good (jualily. 
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• ' 7. Tlio roclcs tliroiiffhoiit tlicso tlislricts scorn to t)e oifclior 
granite, por])hry or quartz ; but llicrc are indications of trap 
in tlio Botwa, and in the southern portion of the district, a,nd 
doubtless in other jilaccs also ; vegetable mould there is 
none, csccjjt in the valleys and lou'-lying lands. The hills aro- 
baro hard rock, covorod with boulders and gravel. It is as 
hopeless a locality to expect a forest to grow iipon as 1 have 
seen anywhere. 

8. I must differ from Mr. Webber’s Report on the Jhausio 
Forests in regard to the question whether true forests ever 
existed in the Jhansic Division, as ho supposes that such was 
the ease, and that they have been dcstro 3 ’cd. No doubt they 
never have had a fair chance given them, for the reckless 
cutting and burning of the jungle for dhj'a cultivation, 
which lias been practised bj* the jungle tribes here, as else- 
where in ever}* part of Central India, has uttcrl}’ prevented 
the formation of a coat of vogclablo mould in which a forest 
could grow 5 but from long and extended opportunities of 
observation, I am convinced that it is an error to suppose 
that good timber of any size was ever produced on the north 
slopo of the Vindh^’as. 1 cannot say that I Jiave over seen 
a single indication of a true forest along the whole of the 
range, and all natural elements for the production of good 
timber of anj’’ size are certainly wanting. Teak is found in 
‘places all along tlio range ; and whore it has been protected 
(as is the case in some parts of Punnah, north of Dumoh ; in 
some small zemindarccs nortli of Saugor,' especially in the 
forfeited State of Shahgurh, and, I believe, also in Orcha) 
building timber of moderate size may still be obtained ; aud 
I have oven seen some beams of largo size in the old Shah- - 
gurh and Ratgurh Forts, which, no doubt, ’ were cut in 
favorable localities of these liills. In Saugor and Dumoh, . 
since the order was issued forbidding it being cut in 1858, it 
has made considerable progress; but, nevertheless, I believe I 
am right in sajdng that these arid rocks are 7iot calculated to ■ 
produce foi'csts, and that, os a rule, they never have cieisted on 
5 7 
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ihenif and that the jungle has akoays hem) as noW) a miseraUe 
eeruh, . ■ 

9. Still it is, perhaps, in- such places as these that the 
covering of- the ground u’ith some 'sort of tree vegetations is' 
attended with the greatest benefits j it is not necessary 
here to recapitulate them. But the great practical difficulty 
to be met in Jhansle is the want of a revenue from which 
to meet the cost of the operation. Timber there is none 
for sale ; fire-wood is a drug in the market, and the manufac- 
ture of kuth or catechu is unknown in Jhanste,. though it is 
practised in the Balabehut jungles of Lullutpoor ; and the 
sale of grass and bamboos, with a very small miscellaneous 
revenue, is all that can be looked to for revenue. 

10. In 1864-65 the revenue amounted to Es. 2,929, 
and the expenditure only to Es. ’ 988, leaving a surplus of 
Es. 2,000. The establishment was then largely increased 
according to Mr, Webber’s recommendation; but I do not 
find the result has been satisfactory; for. in 1867-68 the 
actuals (receipts) were Es. 2,264, or Es. 700 less than in 
1864-65, while tlie ejqjenditure was Es. 3,750, or four times 
what it was before, and a deficit remained of Es. 1,500, 
and in 1868-69 the actuals (receipts) were Es. 2,485, 
against an expenditure of Es. 6,879, with a deficit of 
Es. 3,400; of the latter Es. 2,677 was sjjent on plan- 
tations. 

11. Of these plantations it is necessary to speak, for Mr. 
Lang, the Deputy Commissioner, directed niy attention to 
them, as he considered tliat a great deal of money was being 
squandered in a useless manner on them. They seem to. ; 
havo been formed with the best intentions at tlie suggestion . 


Kots.— the Vindhjas is meant the mass of bill j conntrj to tlio 
north of the hTcrbadda river, vrliicli is gonernllj characterized by a scarp 
to fho sonth front, and a gradual slope into plains of the Jumua and - 
Ganges to the north. 
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of Mr. TVcbbcr, and aro, properly speaking, nurseries, not 
plantations. They are formed as follows : — 

12. About two aercs of land have boon roughly fenced in 
each forest district and ])Inntcd with seed of teak, inowali, 
sissoo, and babool in holes about a yard apart, and it was 
intended that the seedlings should hare been tr.ansplanted 
out into the neighbouring jungle. 

1.3. But from various reasons, and cliiofl^’ from the diffi- 
culty of watering tliom, this has not boon done, and now half 
the little trees arc dead, and Uio rest arc too old to pl.aiit out, 
while for the most part they are all withered by tho frost, 
and choked in the long grass, which is not cleared away from 
around them ; and, as regards tho toak, in many instancos, 
throo or four dr}" and burnt shoots show that tho jungle tiros 
have destro 3 ''cd the nurseries as well as the rest of the grass, 
and that the teak seedlings were only coj)piccs from tho origi- 
nal roots, liko most of their neighbours in the forest. Even 
if they were transjdantod (as some few have been) they must 
by necessity die off, because wo cannot keep .young trees at 
any distanco from tho wolls regularly watered, and trans- 
planted trees aro very dclicjitc, and would require watering 
for sorao years after removal from tho nurseries j so that 
tho money spent on nurseries is wasted. 

14. But tho watering of theso nurseries is now carried 
out at tho cost of about Bs. 2,000 a year, and if the trees wore 
])lantcd out in the forest, they could never bo watered at all, 
for tho rocky naturo of the ground will not admit of wolls 
boing made except in certain places, and at a very consi- 
derable oxponso. 

15. And, indeed, it may bo taken as an accepted fact,' 
that plantations can never bo carried on successfully in a rough 
way ; if they aro made at all they must bo worked on a proper 
organized system, with regular supervision. This supervision 
tho district officer can never afford time to give in distan 
parts of tho forest, and as the money at imosont is being 
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sim2)l!/ wastcdj I have m[nosto{l that furfclicr oxpomliluro miiler 
this head should bo stojipcd. 

16. There aro also some plantations of babool in the Sloto 
Pergunnah, which have boon made some years ago Cl 
believe by Mr. Jonkinson); but from being sown broad-cast^ 
the young trees have cotne up exceedingly densely in some 
places, and not at all in others. It would be advisable to 
convert tlieso into a sort of mixed timber, and coj)picc plan- 
tation ; blit the Deputy Cominiasionor tells me that he cannot 
get the poojilo to do the work even on promise of having the 
produce of the thinnings gratis, and in that case, it is perhaps 
hardly worth while to spend more money on tiicm, and they 
may bo lot alone to take their chance. 

17. It seems to mo then that the most practical work to 
turn our attention to in Jhansie is iotaheare of the teak, as 
this will, if looked after, certainly attain a suflicient size to. 
be very useful for all ordinarj- building purposes; and also, if 
possible, to cover the Government forests with a certain • 
amount oT trees which in time might yield a proportion of 
vegetable mould, in which a bettor class of forest- would, 
grow up; and to do any. good in this way our great' battle 
must be with the jungle fires. 

18. Any attempt to keep out fire at first on an extensive 
'scale would be too costly, and would bo nearly certain to bo 

unsuccessful. But there is no reason why it should not bo* 
attempted on a small scale on the teak-bearing tracts, which 
are conveniently situated along the river' bank, and I have - 
instructed, the Darogah how to proceed to clear a broad lino - 
by bnmirig the grass while green to certain width outside the - ^ 
teak-bearing tract, and so isolating it from tlie rest of tlie" 
grass plains. . If the attempt be successful for a year or two 
in the teak tracts, the area to be protected from fire might be 
extended hereafter by degrees. 

19. Added to this, the teak must be equally protected for * 
some years from being hacked, &.U, or in^^idiciausly thinned, oni , 
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any pretext whatever ; and if also the mowah,'^h«ldoo and 
bamboos, wherever found, be reserved, I think little more 
at present can be done. It may be said that the Government 
forest lands are already marked off by low pillars of a very 
good pattern, which is a good work effected, as theGovern- 
ment right to act as they please in the forest cannot be called 
into question. The Jhansie forest rules, which have been 
sanctioned by Government, seem to provide for all this. 

. 20. III. Lnllutpore . — The area of forest lands in tin's dis- 
trict belonging to Government amounts to over 100,000 acres, 
as marked off after the recent settlement, and the greater por- 
tion of these have been regularly demarcated, and pillars have 
been erected to denote the boundary. The main portion of 
the forest lies along the Betwa in the norlh-east and north- 
west corners of the district ; in the south in Balabehut, and 
in tlie south-east in Pergumiah Marowra Nurhut, the latter 
being knowm as the Lukunjeer forest tract. It is a nuxed 
forest of terminalias, acacias, diospyros, teak and bamboos of 
entirely the same description as that which forms the mass 
of the jungles in the Saugor and Dumoh districts of the 
Central Provinces. Indeed, the Lukunjeer jungle is only a 
continuation of the Shahgurh and Heerapoor forests of 
Saugor, Tf^hioh contain a large amount of small teak of indif- 
ferent quality. 

21. The system of dhya cultivation, or of cutting and 
burning tlie jungle for -the pui-pose of reai'ing a crop of millet 
(kodoo or kotkee) has largely prevailed in this district, and 
.has mainly contributed to the destruction of the forests. It is 
to be feared, that though prohibited, it is still carried on here, 
even in the Government forests. It has been put down 
almost everywhere in the Central Provinces, and it should be 
at once suppressed in the Government forests of this district 


Note. — The exact number of acres cannot be given just jet from the 
Settlement papers. . . 
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also ; and there should he no greater diffioulfy in . doing so 
here tlian there was in the Central Provinces. 

22. There is a considerable amount of teak in various 
places. It has suffered terribly from repeated coppicing, and 
it may be presumed that the roots of the old stumps are for 
the most part too much exhausted' to produce vigorous 
shoots. But its condition does not seem worse than that of 
the teak in Saugor when its conservation was first taken up, 
and the progress that it has made there in the last ten' years 
is considerable. For although it is not to be supposed that 
the gnarled and crooked shoots, which are now seen to spring 
up from the old roots, willever grow into large or straight 
timber trees ; yet a careful examination will shew tliat among 
them, even now, tliere are a number of straight young trees 
which are independent seedlings, and which it may bfe pre- 
sumed will eventually become vigorous young trees. Every 
year that the forests are protected the number of these seed- 
lings will increase, and it is to be hoped that in lime tliey 
may supplant the crooked shoots which spring from old roots, 
and the only value of which is to cover and protect the 
ground on which a healthy young forest may be produced. 
There seems no reason to despair of tliis taking place, for all 
over the north and west sides of Saugor a fair show of teak 
growing up on all sides, and the forest of Lukunjeer in Lul- 
lutpooris bond fide a portion of the same plateau. 

23. The following is a statement of the principal teak 
tracts in LuUutpoor, and a sort of approximate area of 
them:— 

1 . — K long slip of about two sq[uare miles in area extending 
along the Betwa, north-west of Talbehut This is similar to, 
and indeed a portion of the Bubeena teak forest in Jhansie on 
the opposite side of the Betwa, which was described in the 
last section. 

' 2. — ^Tho Hurruspoor tract south of Talbchut, 50 acres. 
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8.— Tho Sconco tract, 10 miles south-west from Lullut- 
poor, about one-third of a square mile, very poor in quality. 

4. — Tho Doodhai tract j this isahugo mixed forest, but 
there is a small patch of teak, about 30 acres. 

5. — Tho Parole Forest in tho Balabehut jungles ; about 60 
acres of teak. 

G. — Tho Muddenpoor Forest on tho Dussan river, south- 
east of Lullutpoor, about 30 acres of teak. 

7. — Tlio Lukunjeor Forest, bordering on Demony and 
Shahgnrh in Saugor ; here there are some 28,000 acres of 
mixed forest, in the whole of which teak exists more or less, 
hut of which probably one-fourth is principally a teak forest, 
tho best being along the valley of the Dussan river, where, on 
the Saugor side, there arc noAV some very fair young trees 
growing up, and where ovcntiially it may be ailvisable to 
mark off a special reserve in Lullutpoor, as tho teak from this 
place could ho floated down tho Dussan into tho northern 
districts, whore it is much required. 

24. I marched by jungle paths a distance of at least 50 
miles, from Malthono to Shahgurh, along the lino of hills 
Avhich separates Lullutpoor from tho Saugor District, passing 
from Saugor into Lullutpoor and back again into Saugor, 
with a view to examining this last tract of jungle, w’hich is the 
principal teak forest of Lullutpoor. It must he borne in 
mind that this is very nearly, if not quite, the most northerly 
point where teak is found growing indigenously, and it cer- 
tainly seems as if it were dying out here, for in no case is the 
teak north of tho Norbudda equal in quality to that south of tlie 
same river, and indeed the further north one goes from the 
Kerbudda, tho poorer the quality of the timber seems to 
become. 

25. From the above statement it will bo seen that Lnllnt- 
poor has a fair amount of forest tracts, though they are gene- 
rally very badly situated foresport, Moreover, besides its 
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tinibor, it possesses copper rainos ami iron in abundance j 
catechn is also njannfacturcil, and lac gathered licre; bnt I am 
informed that, for some reason, for the last two or three years, 
tlio catcclin-raakoi's have not appeared in these forests. 

26. The groat difficulty in regard to these forests is the 
revenue, tho only forest produce for which there is a sale 
being bamboos and teak ; and nothing can bo expected from 
the teak till time has been allowed for it to grow up. Bnt 
there ought to bo some revenue realized from grazing, .ns 
I am aware that l.nrgo herds of cattle come from Sangor, 
and probably also from the Bhilsa direction, to graze here. 
But except teak and bamboos, all the commoner -sorts of 
wood are simpl}* a drug in tho .market, and there is no sale 
for them whatever, as tho people are terribly impoverished, 
and the countn’ has been decimated by famine and disease, 
and there is no single town of even the most moderate pre- 
tensions in the district. Tho scanty wants of the population 
for w'ood arc met from the villago forests and zemindareo 
estates. 

27. Under these cirourast.ances the revenue has -not 
exceeded Rs. 1,2;)0 hitherto. During the current ye.nr it may 
possibly reach Rs 2,000; but with every care it is not likely 
to exceed Rs. 2,300 for some years to come, 

28. As regards tho manner in which tho allotment for con- 

servsmcy should be spent, I would s^iggest that as Rs. 1,000. . 
will not go far in tbe conserr-ancy of 100,000 acres of 
forest, tliat attention should entirely he directed to the con^ 
sensation of the best patches cf teak forest. To this end broad- 
lines should bo deai'ed and burned round anj of snob places 
as seem conveniently situated for protection, so as to prevent ' 
the jungle fires spreading into them. Tlie Seoneo teak tract,, 
•west of Lullutpoor, seemed to me to be -particularly well 
situated for such protection, and perh.aps some small tracts 
in the Dnssan valley may also bo selected for similar con-, 
servation. ... . . ; • . 
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29. But dhya should be* suppressed ia all Government 
&rosts, and if this is done', and the teak generally, protected, 
it is as much (together with the small amount of fire conser- 
vancy suggested above ) as the Civil Officers can be possibly 
expected to effect, unless a special Forest Officer be ap- 
pointed. 

General Remarks. 

30. Two or three points have been carefully considered 
by me in my visit to the Jbansie District, they are : — 

1st. — Whether it ia necessary to appoint a Forest Officer to 
its charge. 

2nd — Whether it is necessary to make plantations in the 
Jaloun and Jhansie Districts. 

3rd — ^The general supply of building timber. 

-31. As regards the appointment of a Forest Officer, there 
can be no doubt that much progress in forest conservancy 
cannot be expected without one, for it is impossible for the 
Civil Officers, however willing they may be, to give any 
attention to distant jungles, where other duties rarely take 
them. But I cannot say that I think that at present the 
appointment of an officer would be attended by any special 
d.evelopment of the revenue, and as far as the conservancy is 
concerned, matters are yet in such an elementary state that it 
hardly seems as if an officer could be of much use. But 
as the teak grows up, in a few year’s time it may certainly 
be advisable to appoint a Forest Officer here to look after it, 
and regulate its sale ; and as was originally proposed by me, 
I would still suggest that after two or tliree years, when the 
Doon Forests, it is to be hoped, may have been put in good 
order, the extra officer sancldoned for the Doon might be 

Note hy Col. J. Davidson,. Deputy Commissioner of ZuUuipoor . — ^Where 
the rich black soil preTails, the people do not care about manuring their 
fields; but in the lighter tracts it is different, and the value of the crop 
greatly depends on the quantity of manure employed. If not required 
for fuel, it would probably soon be employed for fields near the village 
sites. 

.5 
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removed to Jhansie. Tlie fact is that at'present every officer 
whose services can be obtained would be employed more 
usefully, and on far more important works, elsewhere; and 
when there seems some hope of realizing a better revenue, 
here, an officer may be, perhaps, spared for the charge; But 
at the same time I am of opinion that the Lullutpoor Forests 
from "their situations are not likely to be ever very important, 
as there is so- much teak in Saugor, and also in Orcha 
(Tehree), so that the Lullutpoor Forests (which are, as it were/ 
situated between the two) will probably not be much drawn 
upon, except for local wants, which never can be very large. . 

Secondly . — As regards fuel plantations in Jaloun and 
Jhansie, of course their establishment would depend entirely 
oii the appointment of an officer to the charge of the forests 
of this division. Th^e can hardly be a doubt that planta- 
tions would be a benefit in localities so singularly denuded of 
all trees as these two districts are, if it were only to divert 
the droppings of the cattle to their proper use, as manure 
to the fields, instead of their being burnt up as fuel, Tho 
babool grows vigorously here, and the sissoo also would grow 
readily, and I do not know that there need be any practical 
difficulty in establishing plantations. But the Deputy Com-' 
missioner of Jhansie told me that at present in that district 
the people do not irse all tho manure that is available to 
them ; so there seems no urgent demand for fuel plantations 
at present on this ground. It is to be hoped, however, that 
by degrees they may arrive at a sufficient intellectual status 
to soothe benefit of v&xugallike manure they can geA ; and 
tho fact that they do not use it at present should not per- 
haps deter us from providing , for the possibility of their 
doing so hereafter, and in due course if an officer can be spared 
porljaps some plantations should be commenced in these 
districts ; at present, however, the people will not even give 
their labour to thin tho babool plantations made by Mr. 
Jonkinson, when offered tho proceeds of such thinnings in 
return for their labour. 
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—As regards a supply of building timber to these 
districts. The only wood procurable at present is sal, purchased 
at Oawnpore at Bs. 1-14-0 per cubic foot, and mowah, which 
is generally , used for all public buildings on account of the great 
expense of stll. But the mowah is valuable also for its 
flowerj and should not be cut for timber if other wood 
were procurable. Teak pieces from Orcha are only procurable 
of very moderate dimensions, and not larger than from 6 to 
9 inches in diameter, and 15 to 20 feet in length. The 
common timbers in Lullutpore are sal, tendoo, and huldoo, 
and these, judging from the beams I saw in the new Police 
guard-house at Lullutpoor, are exceedingly indifferent. I > 
would strongly recommend that sometime when the demand in 
the Kumaon and Gurhwal Forests is slack, that a raft of 500 
or 1,000 logs of s&l be sent to Oawnpore by the Forest 
Department, and that it should be put up to auction in small 
lots, full notice being given all over tlie Jhansie Division, 
and perhaps a priority of selection at certain prices being 
given before the auction to persons Ifond fide from those 
districts. Even if less money was realized to the Forest 
Department than would be the case by selling the timber 
at the Forest Dep6ts, there need be no fear of tlie price not 
covering the cost of bringing tlie timber to Oawnpore, while 
the act would be one of great benefit to these southern 
districts of the North-Western Provinces which are so remote 
from all timber-producing forests. 

I have, &c., 

G. F. PEARSON, Major, 
Conservator of Forests, N.- W. P. 

Note, — Since writing the above report, I have heard that 
s§,l has now become much cheaper at Allahatad and 
Oawnpore, — probably from the Nepal Forests, which have been 
closed for the last two years, being opened again. But th 
above observations were made from information on the spot, 
and enquiries at Allahabad frrom the Hallway OfHcers, and 
at Oawnpore from Natives. 
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Government reply on above to Conservator of Forests) ■. lifortfi- 

TVestern Provincesj Fo. 139 ' F.-C., dated Nynee Tal, the 

28 i/i JiinCj 1810 . 

Jaloxin . — States that the grass prosoTves shonM remain 
under tho Conservator, and endeavours should, His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor considers, be made to establish tho 
growth of wood in them. But no considerable expense 
should bo incurred for the purpose. Babool seed should bo 
sown before the rains, and would probably come up, as in 
the Jhansie preserves. Certainly any addition to the trees in 
the bare and bleak country referred to is an object to bo kept 
In view. 

2. JZ/ansir.-— It is to bo regretted that the outlay upon 
these plantations should have been to a great extent thrown 
iway. It cannot be supposed that they would have succeeded 
tvithoub a largo expenditure. They could not have been kept 
i\'ecded and clear of tho jungle, which has choked the young 
ireos, except at a considerable outlay; and doubtless attempts 
It planting them out would have been attended with the 
result stated by Conservator, Avho has acted rightly in desir- 
ing further expenditure on watering and tending- the trees 
to bo put a stop to. 

3. The measures proposed in regard to conservation of 
iho exisfing forests ; applying those for preservation from 
5ro first to the teak forests, and gradually extending them 
jn forests of other kinds, is approved. 

4. The Conservator disapproves of tlio system now 
in force for collection of minor produce by the Forest Depart- 
nent at dopOts and sale there, and shows the results to have 
3cen small. He is requested to report how he would propose 
to moot tho demand which exists to some extent for this 
produce, bamboos, charcoal, fire-wood, &c,, so that it may 
be made remunerative. 

5. Ltdlutporc . — Enquiry will bo made of the Commissioner 
in regard to tho supposed failiue to completely suppress dhya 
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cultivation, and the necessity for doing so impressed upon 
him. ' - 

6. The measures of conservancy proposed seein all that 
can be undertaken. Some reduction in the cost of estab- 
lishment may, His Honor considers, he effected, and. the 
amount should henceforth be limited to Rs. 1,000 per annum, 
the Deputy Commissioner being allowed to arrange in re- 
gard to Darogah as seems to him best. 

7. General Remarks . — The appointment of a special forest 
officer should certainly be left to the future, and as Conser- 
vator suggests, the measure may be further considered when 
the Boon Forest arrangements have been established on a 
thoroughly satisfactory footing. 

8. His Honor is not of opinion that Grovernment is 
called upon to take the exceptional course proposed to make 
a supply of sdl wood available for these districts. 

9. The report is of general interest, and will be pub- 
lished, with a few omissions, in the Selections. 

10. The remarks on the question of the former existence 
of forest on tlie table-land north of^the Herbudda, and on 
the northern limit of teak forests, are interesting, and His 
Honor is inclined to agree with Major Pearson’s opinions. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE MYNPOORIE SYSTEM OP 
KHUSRA SURVEY, 

By M. A. MtCoNAGnEY, Esquire, Settlement Oftcer, 

Mynpooric. 

The Ameon’s first proceeding on commencing tlio sim-ey 
of a village is to look ont for a level and open place near 
tlie bonndarj' for his base-line. An oosnr plain, if available, 
should be selected. One end of the base-line should rest on 
- or near the boundary, and the other end should lie in the 
direction of the centre of the village. This latter condition 
is not, however, very material. The line should be of verj’ 
fair length, and should not contain any fraction of a chain ; 
this to ensure perfect accuracy in scaling off on paper. A 2 
(see accompanying diagram) represents this base-line. The 
next step is to select a series of flag-points all round the . 
village boxmdar}’’, inside or outside as may be most convenient, 
and as far distant as possible from each other, piwided that 
each one is visible from the two immediately to the right an'd 

left of it» The figures 1 2 3 18 represent these flag- 

points, and the broken line the -idllage boundaiy. 

• 

Inside this circle of flag-points, a second circle, A B 

CD K, must be chosen. These points shoidd-also be as 

far apart from each other and frrom the outer line as com- 
patible with the condition that A must be seen from 1 2 3 E 
and B, B from 3 4 5 A and C, 0 fr’om 5 6 7 B and D. ; and 
• so oh. 

Tins being done, the Ameen begins his survey by delineat- . 
ing, according to proper scale, his base-line on the sheet of 
paper which will in course of time become the village map. 
The instruments used are the plane-table, brass sights scale, 
chain and cross-staff. 
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The table is first inlicn lb A, is placed in a position parallel 
‘io llic ])lanc of the earth's surface, and turned round until tbo 
base-line on jiajier corresjionds in direction ivith that on tbo 
gi'ouud; then, by means of the sight, a line is drawn from 
A in tbo direction of flag-point 3. Having done this, tbo 
Auicen removes the table to 2, fixes it by A, and draws an- 
other line from 2 in tbo direction of 3. The intersection of 
those two lines will of course give the position of 3 on pajier. 
A 3 and 2 3, arc chained up most carefully on the ground, 
and scaled oil' on tlic map ; and until the distances by scale 
and chain correspond to a fraction, the Ameen has strict 
oixlors not to leave this first triangle. Ho will, in a sunilar 
manner, maj) oil’ the triangle A 1 2. He has, then, got fom* 
points accuratoh* fixed in position on his map, and from these 
he can, without dilHcuIty, determine B. Having got B, ho 
determines -1, and so on with the Iriangulatiou. 

I'^rom what I have now stated, it is evident that the flag- 
points have been so selected, and such a system has been 
pursued, that, no matter at what flag-point the table is 
placed, there always will bo Uco or more other fixed points 
already delineated on the map by means of which the table 
can be put in a position similar to its original one, viz., parallel 
to the surface of the earth, and with flic base-line on the map 
in the same plane with, and parallel to, the base-line on tbo 
ground. This ensures great accuracy in fixing the table, 
which is really the most important point of all. 

Every lino in tho triangulation is chained up by tlio 
Ameen, and if a difl’ercncc is discovered between the render- 
ings by chain and scale which cannot bo accounted for bj’- 
inequalities or irregularities in the surface of the groimd, ho 
must cry back at once, search for his mistake, find it out, 
and rectify it before proceeding fm-ther. It may appear 
unnecessary w'asto of time to have every line chained up, 
but it is just as well to bo on the safe side, and besides, during 
the chaining up tho intersections of field-enclosui’es, roads. 
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TIioso five figures arc': — ‘ 

(1) Eight-angled triangle, 



(2) Triangle not containing 
a right angle, 


(3) Ecctanglc, 

(4) Quadrilateral, with two 

sides parallel, 




(2) Area = ^ 

(3) Area = 

(4) Area = ^~x)» 

(5) Area = ^ (p-hp') 

The staff which one officer can thoroughly superintend is , 


4 Sudder Moonserims. I 24 Girdamrrs. 

8 Moonserims. j 144 Measuring-parties. 

f M. A. MoCONAGHEY, 

Settlement Officer of Mynjpome, 


i6-o-<44? 



Art. V. (87 

PRACTICE OF INOCULATION IN THE BENARES' 

DIVISION. 

Report h^) R. M. Milne, Esq., M.B., OJiciatinff Superintendent 
of Vaccination^ dated Benares, the Isf April, 1870. 

I HAVE tlio honour to request that you will forward, 
Ibr the consideration of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the following remarks on the practice of inoculation in the 
Benares Division: — 

2. The ravages of small-pos had keen so appalling in" 
.England during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, that 
the introduction of inoculation in 1721 was at once welcomed 
by the majority of the population. This practice had been 
.prevalent in Turkey since its introduction from Circassia in the 
sixteenth century by two Italian physicians, Emanuel Timoni- 
and Jacques P 3 darini, who get the credit of introducing the 
custom into Europe. 

3. The earliest record we have of it in India is far more 

ancient, and is found in the works of the Hindoo sage Dhanwan- 
tari, who was physician to Vikram, King of TJjein, and wwote 
about 57 B.O. It is here worthy of remark that the pundits 
of Southern India while they accept Dhanwantari’s description 
of inoculation in the Saktei/a Grantham as orthodox, scout the 
.description of a kind of vaccination in the same work as a recent 
interpolation. The most learned of the pundits in Northern 
India go much further, and throw doubts on the authenticity of 
the whole Work. ' 

4. In Benares inoculation is said to have -been disco- 
vered by the Brahmins, and by them handed over to the Malis, 
who are the special worshippers of Sitla, the goddess of small- 
pox. In the present day, however, its practice is not confined, 
to the Mails, but is also performed by Kaisths and a few Brah- 
mins, and the custom is not, as we would expect were the 
Brail manical theorj’^ of its discovery true, co-existent with the 
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inoculator, unless ho is a known resident, is always described 
as a Bengali or Purhi. This custom, thougli a little more 
prevalent, towards tho caslorn side of the Division, is noarly 
equally common in tho various districts, if wo except the 
southern ]iart of j\Iirzaporo whore it is unknown, and Busteo 
where there arc no resident inoculators ; but. tho people to a. 
certain extent avail themselves of tho services of tlie itinorant 
Bengali inoculators. 

7. Tlic mode of procedure here practised differs in several 
important particulars from that described by Doctor Charles, 
as seen near the Presidenev, and also from what was until 
lately scon in the Knniaon hills. It is something as follows 

Tho inoculator having arranged preliminaries regarding 
the number of children to bo operated on and the fee for each, 
selects, with tho eoncnrrenco of tho parents, a lucky day, such 
as Jlonday or Friday, for his operations. On that day he 
commences work by producing an imago of Sitla, which ho 
carries about with him ; and, having propitiated the goddess 
by prayer and offering, triturates in a shell a few small-pox 
crusts with a little water and certain spices,* which they 
profess to hold a secret, and by moans of which they afHrm 
they can modify to any degreo tho activity of tho virus. He 
then takes an instrument resembling a nail flattened at the 
thicker end, and with it punctures a place about the size of 
an eight anna piece on tho outer side of the fore-arm in 
males and the upper arm in females. On this spot some of 
the crust solution or some fresh small-pox matter is then 
rubbed, and a piece of cloth fastened over the part. The 
inoculated children are allowed to play with the others until, 
the appearance of febrile symptoms about tho sixth or seventh 
day. Thon the inoculator makes each of his little patients 
swallow a few small-pox crusts. This they say is necessary 
to appease -the goddess, who is supposed to he angry at her 


■*; These, 1110 vaccinators who were formerly inoculators toll me, are 
eaRrun to increase and curd to reduce the strength o£-the fever. _ 
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rights iiiiving hcon intcrfored with. Tlio children are now 
confined to the house, and, as a rulo, arc not permitted to go 
out until the eruption begins to fade, uboiit tlio fourteenth 
or sixteenth da 3 ^ During this time the other people belong- 
ing to tlie house in which (he inoculated children reside are 
allowed to hold communication with, but not to touch, any 
of the other villagers on jiain of being pronounced unclean. 
Should any one of those not have had sniall-pox, oithcr natural- 
ly, or by inoculation, no further restriction is placed on him, 
but he is treated with a little medicated conserve, and is 
directed to breathe over a few cloves to prevent his catching 
the infection. 

8. Regarding the measures adopted to prevent the spread 
of the disease, statements vary considerably. Some Bengali 
inoeulators allege that previous to the operation all the infants, 
delicate children, and unprotected adults, are removed to a 
separate house, and are there secreted until danger is past. 
This degree of care is, however, in this district exceptional, for 
the majority affirm tliat the recently inoculated children are 
allowed to play with the others during the greater part of 
their illness. The attempts of segregation must, as a rule, be 
practised in a vciy loose waj', for all the inoeulators I have 
asked have admitted that the small-pox is occasionally spread 
by the inoculator, and this is in the opinion of many tlie reason 
why sraall-pox is in this district more prevalent during the 
spring and hot months, when the inoculator is at work, than 
at other seasons. 

9. The mortality direct from inoculated small-pox de- 
pends much on the care of the^ operator. On its introduc-’ 
tion into England it was about two per cent, of the opera- 
tions performed, and even when done with the greatest care, 
in the Small-pox and Inoculation Hospital was never less 
than three per mille. In Bengal the actual death-rate from 
the operation is believed by Dr. Wise to be from a half to 
one and a half per cent, which Dr. Charles, after mention- 
ing instances when the mortality was so high as 30 pd • 
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even 50 per cent, and so low 'as'only 0*73 per cent, states as 
Ills belief that, witli proper precautions, the mortality might 
here bo reduced to the minimum recorded, i. e., three per 
mille. From the reports of various iuoculators, and from 
the number of cases that have come under -my own notice, 

I ani inclined to consider the mortality in this division to 
be nearly two per cent, of the cases operated on. 

10. But the great danger of inoculation does not lie 
in the mortality direct from the operation, but in its spread- 
ing the disease it is supposed to remedy, by multiplying the 
foci of contagion. For, though small-pos thus introduced 
into the blood usually produces a mild form of the disease on 
the individual operated on, still this mild form is so conta- 
gious that it may give rise to virulent small-pox on any unpro- 
tected person who comes within the sphere of its contagion. 
Thus it was found that during the first thirty years, after the 
practice had become common in England, the mortality from 
small-pox in proportion to 1,000 deaths from all causes rose 
from seventy-four to ninety-five, and in London alone from 
fifty-six to ninety-six. Thus, as Dr. Seaton says, — “ it was 
becoming evident that unless inoculation could be made by 
compulsion universal, it would be better for the commu- 
nity that it should be abandoned altogether.” This large 
increase in the mortality was doubtless in a great measure 
caused by the very reprehensible way in which inoculation 
was generally carried on in England, for the report of the 
Eoyal College of Physicians for 1807, after remarking that, 
“however beneficial the inoculation of the small-pox may 
have been to individuals, it appears to have kept up a con- 
stant source of contagion which has been the. means of 
increasing the number of deaths by what is called the natural 
disease,” goes on to say, “ it cannot be doubted but that the 
mischief has been extended by the inconsiderate manner in 
.which great numbers of persons ever since the introduc- 
kon of vaociriatiori, are still every year inoculated with small- 
pox,' and afterwards required to attend two or tliree times a 
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week at tlio places of inoculation through every stage of 
their illness.” 

11. Though instances of small-pox having been spread 
by inoculation come more or loss frequently under the notice 
of every observer, it is difficult to estimate the actual damage 
done in any particular locality. Tho restrictions undergone 
bj' inoculated households in this division are quite inadequate 
to prevent the infection spreading. In Bengal it is usual 
for all tho ohilclrcn in a viilago to be inoculated at tho same 
time, but here it seldom Itappcns that luoro than a single 
household is inoculated at a time; while tho unprotected 
adults, delicate children, <*iud infants under one 3 'car old are 
allowed to stay in the house with tho inoculated children, 
and by way of prophylactic, are treated with ft conserve of 
ginger, turmeric, and asafoetida. True it is tliat clotlics are 
not sent to the washerman until tho inoculation is completed, 
but then they are never subjected to the influence of boiling 
water, but are washed along with tho other clothes from the 
village. This is said to be a frequent means of infection, and 
I can quite believe it, as tho dhobies themselves are never 
inoculated, for even a malt looses caste if he inoculates a 
dhe^ie or a chumar. The restrictions regarding the services 
of the barber, the eating of fish, and tho giving of aims, 
seem to me rather useless while tlie adults of the house are 
permitted to go about the village. 

12. The danger of infection also depends on the num- 
ber of persons in the vicinity who are not protected 
against small-pos. In Dr. Sutherland’s table, we find the 
unprotected amount to 36 per cent., while Doctor diaries 
gives 10 per cent, as the average near Calcutta. Sup- 
posing these numbers to be approximately correcl^ inoculation • 
performed with equal care in both places is at least three times 
more dangerous to the general population in the distriot 
of Benares than it is in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

18. Since the inoculators discovered that their operations 
were discountenanced by the Government, they haVis- been 
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more careful and secret in the movements than they were 
formerly; still every year, esp.ecially in February and March, 
not only do several cases of death from the operation come 
imder my notice, but on enquiring into the origin of outbreaks 
of small-pox, it not unfrequently happens that I can trace 
these to the operations of the inoeulator. At first I thought 
the inoculators might be punished under the “ spreading of 
contagious disease” Sections of the Penal Code, but since 
I discovered my ‘ mistake, I have confined myself to the sua- 
viier in modo while dealing with them. . In this way, and 
by giving small rewards during their apprenticeship, and by 
appointing the more suitable of them vaccinators, I have 
■ been able to gain over several. ‘ There lately, while in the 
Bnstee District, I heard of the death of two adults from 
' small-pos in a house where a mali had a week or two before 
inoculated a child. This man was after some time got hold 
of, and is now learning vaccination with a brother convert, 
.. a Government vaccinator. Unfortunately, however, not a 
few of the inoculators who have promised to practice vac- 
cination have kept their word ; in fact only those who have 
been, or expect to be, appointed vaccinators, and who could 
hot earn much more at their own work. 

14. Last year an attempt was made to get all the inocu- 
lators in the district to practice vaccination. Many of them 
consented, and were taught but after a few weeks they all 
gave it up, and returned to their own work, talcing with them 
the vaccine instruments withVhich they were supplied. These 
they showed to the villagers, and said that Government had 
authorized them to inoculate, and had given them instru- 
ments for that purpose. The.' reasons the inoculators gave 
for. renouncing vaccination was that the people would give 

' them no fee for vaccination, which they said they could get 
from the Government vaccinator for nothing. Under these 
. circumstances, it became evident that until inoculation were 
made penal, the people would continue to cultivate it. 

15. There are three measures, any one of which Govern- 
ment may adopt with reference to the subject. The first (a) is 

10 
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to trust to the advance of education and vaccination among 
the people. Vaccination will doubtless in tho end pl-evail, 
but its progress must needs bo slow among a people having 
strong religious prejudices in favour of inoculation. Tlio 
second (6) is tho regulation of inoculation, such as was pro- 
posed by Doctor Charles for Bengal Proper. In a coUntiy 
where inoculation is almost universal, and where precautions 
are taken by tlie people tliemsclvcs to prevent tho infection 
spreading, such a measure may bo feasible, while Government 
is not in a position to provide vaccination for tho masses; but 
in this district, where so largo a proportion of the inhabit- 
ants is unprotected, and where tho social restrictions on 
inoculated households are so lax, s\ich a measure would, by 
encouraging the practice, but magnify the danger. The third 
measure (c) is prohibitory. 

16. This may be cither confined to the dties or appli- 
cable to the whole Division. As there is a much greater 
chance of inoculation giving rise to cases of small-pox when it 
is performed in crowded bazars than in isolated villages, 
the Bengal Council in their Act IV. of 1865, made it 
penal for any one to • inooulate small-pox in, or for any 
inoculated person to enter within forty days after the opera- 
tion, any of the large cities of the Province. A similar 
prohibition might with great_ advantage bo enforced for this 
Division. This measure is more particularly applicable in 
cases where the staff of vaccinators is not sufficient to 
protect the inhabitants, or when the people reftise to accept 
their services. In cases where the vaccinators are suffi- 
ciently numerous to meet the wants of the people, and where 
inoculation is carelessly practised among a semi-protected 
population, I think it would be advisable to stop the practice 
altogether ; but let me repeat that this measure cannot with 
fairness be adopted until Government provides a staff of 
vaccinators sufficient to protect the annual birth-rate. 

„ 17. Taking the population of this Division. ;at- eight 
millions, and calculating the annual birth-rate at 25 per mille. 
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WG find there are some 200,000 children who ought to he 
vaccinated yearly. According to Doctor Pearson’s standard, 
each viiccinator should bo able to protect 300 children per 
mensem, or 1,500 a season. At this rate it would require 
about 133 vaccinators to protect the rising population. The 
Government establishment at present consists of 28 vaccina- 
tors, one to each tchreel ; this number would therefore require 
to bo quadrupled. As it would not be necessary to increase the 
•superintending force, the actual increase of cost to Govern^ 
ment would be but small— only Its. 7,728 per annum. 

18. If inoculation wore now prohibited in this Division, 
and sanction given for the above increase, the better class of 
inoculators who are now earning tu'o or three hundred rupees a 
season, and who have hitherto refused all offers of joining the 
Vacein.ation Department, would, on finding their present lucra- 
tive employment gone, bo glad to accept Government service ; 
and I have no doubt but that with a hundred of these men in 
our ranks wo would soon bo able to put vaccination in this 
Division on a firm basis. 

I have, &c., 

K. M. MILNE, M. B., Asst. Surgn., 

Offg. Supdt. Vaccination. 

From Officiating Superintendent- General of VaednatMUf to 
Officiating Junior Secretary to Gpvernmentj North-Western 
Provinces, dated Almorahj the Qth June, 1870. 

Sib,— rl have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter No. 1904 A., dated Allahabad, the 5th May, 1870, 
and to apologize for the delay in replying to it, but it reached 
me while absent on a tour of inspection of the Gurhwal Dispensa^ 
ries, and the Vaccine Bepqrt of tlie Bengal Government, to 
which it has reference, had been left behindj in iny office in 
Almorab. 

2. I .entirely agree in the opinion expressed- by Doctor 
Charles that inoculation, if practiBed under proper .cradidons. 
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-ought not to be discouraged by Government,, unless they are 
•prepared to incur the large expense which is required for the 
entertainment of an efficient Yaecine Establishment, There 
is, however, • a great difference between tlie North-West Pro- 
vinces and the Government of Lower Bengal. In Bengal, as I 
gather from Doctor Charles! report, the practise of inoculation 
is all but universal. In the North-Western Provinces it is 
unknown in the Commissionerships of Kohilkhund, Agra, 
Meerut, Jhansie, and. in five out of the six Districts of 
Allahabad, and it is pVactised only in the Cmmissionerships* 
of Benares and Goruckpore, and in the District of Jounpore. 
Even in these divisions of the country inoculation is not 
practised- on the same ‘extensive scale that it .is in’ 
Low’er Bengal, and many of the inoculators are not natives 
of these Provinces, bnt are Bengalies, who come to tlie 
North-West on a sorb 'of inoculation tour, and return to 
their homes -in Bengal' after the expiration "of the vaccine 
.season, . 

. 3. Although the practice of inoculation, when conducted 
on a very extensive scale, is undoubtedly beneficial to the 
community, it is the very reverse when -conducted -on a small 
saale. If, for- example, an inoeulator comes to a' large oity^ 
and inoculates two hundred persons, the I’esult, however 
beneficial to tho two hundred inoculated, is most pernicious to 
the tliousands who remain uninoculated, as au epidemic of 
small-pox, originating from these inoculations is almost certain 
to spread over the whole community. 

4. In this respect, tho difference between inoculation and 
vaccination is very great. If’in tho same place, instead of- 
two hundred inoculations, -the same number of vacoination's' 
had been performed, the persons vaccinated would have been 
equally gainers, and the thousands remaining unyaccinatod’ - 
w'quld have been no worse off, though no hotter thdn they were.-, 
before tho vaccinator came to the place. 

5. , With regard to tho supposed failure .of vaccination iu', 
India, as a protective agaiifst future attacks of small-pox, 
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iliat tliey should, if possible, bo induced to abandon inocula- 
tion and become vaccinators. 

9. I)r. Milne, Superintendent of Benares Circle, is of opi- 
nion that if an annual grant of Rs. 500 were made to him, he 
would in a short time be able to enlist almost all the inocula- 
tors in the Benares Circle, and entertain them as vaccinators. 
It would, however, be necessary to treat these men some- 
what differently from ordinary vaccinators. 

10. Few, perhaps none of them, can road or write, and their 
returns of numbers vaccinated would necessarily be written by 
others, so that implicit confidence could not be placed in 
them. It would also be necessary that Dri Milne should be 
able to guarantee to them that .their salary would be paid 
regularly so long as they behaved themselves properly, and 
that tliey would not be dismissed merely on account of the 
comparatively small number of operations performed by them. 

A grant of money given one year and withdrawn the 
next would do more harm than good. 

1 have, &c., 

W. WATSOhT, M: B., 

Bupdi. GenU. of Vaccination,. 

North- Western Provinces^ 

I 

£!aiiract,, paragraph 10, 11, and 12, of a letter from ih 
ing Secretary to Government, North- Western Provinces, to the 
Offidating Superintendent-General of Vageingtion, No, 28!624*^ 
dated ^nd July, 

Para ■: 10. — The observations on inoculalion' by Dei 
Milne, Officiating Superintendent of the Benares Division,, 
are full of .interest,, and evidently the result .of . much 
research. As such .they will b.e printed in the 'Seleotions-frpm. 
the Bepords .of G.ov.e.nu.nent. The attra.ction .of inoculatprs 
to the. .depajrtment in '.the capacity .of . yapeinators' .is. 
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object of primo importnnrtf, cftpccinUy throughout the Bcnnrcft 
Division and in tho .Tounport} District, uud the Lioute- 
nanl-Govcrnor very readily cinpowers you to divert frotn tho 
gmnl of H-5. r>00 fur the iustnu'iiou of Iltihcoms such por- 
tion ns yoti inny think fit to ho expended in training inocula- ! 
tors to the work of vaccination. Jfso donhl tho attraction of 
llukccins to the fatncdtjly io aho anohjecl of itnporlancc, hut 
in the ca<eof tlie inoc«jlator.« ndonhio :it!vantrige is attained, for 
wliilo vaccination is advanced, a cheek is put upon tho centres 
of infection .••■o prof««o!y e'tatilishcd hy inocnintion. It is also 
an additional henefit that vaccination will thus he advanced in 
the Division, which, notwithstanding the snccossful efforts of 
Dr. Milne, is still the most hackwanl in these I’rovinccs. 

Paha. 11.— There is no rea«on, however, why in next 
year’s Intdgol tho sum of It«. .'iOO should Jtnt ho entered for 
each of the ahovc ohjixits, and this the more so, as tho state of 
tho finances has tihUgcd tho Supreme Governtnettl to negative 
tlso scheme for strougthening the regular vaccine establish- 
ment. 

I’AnA. 12. — Byllic pnhlie.’ition of Dr. Milne’s report, tho 
nltetition of tho various olliwrs in the tract where inoculation 
chiefly prevails will ho <lrawn to the .snhjcet, and tho 
expediency of adopting njiy legal measures of repression, 
csj)eeially in the larger cunfrc.s of pojudation, ns has been 
done in Bengal, will he kept in view. It is a question for 
grsivo consideration whether such a law should not bo 
introduced into these Provinces, and yon aro thoreforo 
rcf)uo.stcd to iisccrUiin from tho Snjtorinlondcnt-Gonoral of 
Bengal, how Iho legal provisions have worked there. 
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EEPORT ON THE GORUOKPORE FORESTS, 

By Major G. F. Pearson^ Conservator of Forests, North-Western 
jProvinces, dated 27th January, 1870. 

This report will bo divided as follows 

ls«,— A- short description of the Forests and their general 
condition. ' 

, 2nd , — Present state of Forest management in Goruckpore, 
and especially as conneoted with the revenue.- 

3rd, — Recommendations for the future. - 

PART 1. 

' Description- of the .Forests. 

. 2. The Goruckpore Forests consist of eighteen isolated 
blocks, varying in extent from about . 1,000 to 18,000 acres 
'each. They are situated to the north of the Goruckpore 
station, along the banks of the Rohin river and its affluents, 
and extend nortliwards up to the frontiers of Nipal. They, 
are stated by Mr. Webber to contain an aggregate of 127,000 
acres | but Mr. Thomas estimates 169,000. Generally they 
have been carefully marked off,- and boundary lines cut, 
pillars have been erected, and maps have been made of them, 
but the boundary lines have been allowed to grow upj and 
there are now disputes as to the direction of some of .them. 
It is necessary that where they march with other forests they 
should be re-cleared, and that in future they should be' care- 
fully kept free from jungle. Everywhere the forests are 
surrounded either by grants, village lands, or by forei^ 
territory.’ The following is a short detail of the forests 
.. Bamgurh Forest. 

3. This forest is in extent about 4,000 acres, and is situated 
about four miles east of Goruckpore. It is mainly a sdl forest , 
which has all the appearance of, from its proximity to the city, 
having been cut over aud, over .again till all vigour has been - 
drawn out from the roots ol the trees from repeated coppicing. 
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It is pvobablo tliat it is valuable chiefly for poles, which ought 
to be cut and sold from it, as it is perhaps doubtful if the trees 
nre likcl}' to attain any groat size hereafter. The forest would 
probably also bo better for thinning. 

4. The bounds of this forest are all grown up, and should 
bo cut again. Mr. Thomas will bo dcsireil to estimate for this 
in his next Budget. 

5. East of the Government Forest, and marching with it, 
is a tract of jageer sfd forest of about two square miles in 
extent, belonging to liiccr Alimud Ally Shah, a holy man, 
who has preserved it for the sacred fire which burns at his 
Tukifo, This forest has been preserved for about 70 years, 
and contains man}' std trees of 6 to S feet in girth, and 50 or 
60 feet high, and of tolerable growth and straightness; and 
there would bo probably more good trees if they were not 
standing quite so thick together. It is chiefly valuable as a 
practical example of what a little conservancy of even the 
rudest character will oftect in a sill forest. It is understood 
that Rs. 75,000 wore offered, and refused by, the Mcer Sahib 
for the timber in this tract, probably of some 1,500 or 1,600 
acres. 

Tilkoma Forest. 

6. Tilkonia Forest is a tract of forest of about 4,000 acres 
north-west of, and similar in character to, Ramgurh. There 
arc other small forests, also four patches of forests north of 
Tilkonia, isolated from each other, and surrounded entirely 

' by private grants and village lands. Their names are Belun- 
pore, Nutdoa, Baree, and Bekee. The four forests contairi 
about 7,500 acres, and all like Tilkonia contain small sM 
bullies growing very thick together.* The Bekee Forest 
seemed to contain some promising and well-grown young sS,l 
trees along the Teemur river. 

7. All the above forests have been reserved since- 1 863, as 
previous to tliRt date they were leased out to contractors, who 
cut down absolutely whatever they contained. It cannot be 
said that they yet contain anything beyond mere poles j but, 

5 11 • ' 
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judging from tlio timber in tlio Moor Sahib’s forest of Koosh- 
meo, and in other grants which have been protected, I see no 
reason to doubt that in course of time fino forests may bo 
again produced as formerly. Without doubt largo timber grow 
in them, while it exists to.the present across the frontier in . 
l^ipal, and tho soil and climate scorn to possess ail the condi- 
tions requisite for the growth of sAl. I saw some very fine 
sal logs in the villages brought from Nipal. 

■■ ' Dudhai.and Mudjan Forests. 

8. This is a huge tract of jungle, stated by Mr. Webber 
to contain about 22,000 acres, west of Bagapore, tho western 
portion of it being merely strip of grass bhcers. 

0. Tho characteristic tree is sal, but it is largely mixed 
with sein, seemul, goolar, jamun, and other trees. It is 
generally stunted, crooked, and by no means promising in 
appearance ; and, although in so large a patch of jungle some 
portions arc no doubt better than others, I did not see hero 
any really tliriving young sal trees. The boundaries have 
been allowed to ' grow up, and they much require clearing, 
in consequence of which there are disputes along several 
portions of the boundary line. This forest has been reserved 
for seven years. ’ ' - 

Jugpore Forests. 

10. West of the Doodhai Forest there is a long strip of 
waste along tlie Mulwa' river, which produces excellent 
tliatching grass, which, is exported to all parts of Goruckpore, 
and north-east of this, and between the Doodhai and 
Soonaree. Soonaree forests is a piece of waste land named 
Jugpore, also under the forest Department, large portions of 
which have been brought under cultivation. There appears to 
he no exact account kept ot this cultivation, as ' well as of 
other cnltivated lands of considerable extent in difierent por- 
tions of the forests, especially along the Gnndnk in Doo- 
wjakuhd, but ordeirs have been’ issued to Mr. Thomas to have 
them all surveyed and measured up, and to send in a special ■ 
report about them.,' 
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■ 11. Passing from Jugporo into the Soonarce Forest, 
there is a piece of sal forest where the late Mr. Vipon at- 
tempted thinning operations. This is a good example as 
showing what great caution is nccossar}’’ in carrying out this 
operation, as in the natural sS.1 forest the ground is remark-- 
abl^' clear, and free from grass and scrub, although the trees 
are much too crowded ; but where Mr. Vipon’s thinning 
ojwrations were carried out it is hardly possible to move along 
on account of the bhecr and other thorny bushes which have 
sprung up, while the young sa.1 trees, instead of shoanng clean 
stems, have begun to branch out on all sides, and to spread 
themselves. 

The Soonarce Forests. 

12. This is a huge block of jungle along the Mnlowah 
and Pias rivers (feeders of the Rohin ), said to contain about 
25,000 acres. Some portions of it contain sal saplings of 
moderately good quality, but the greater portion of the tract 
appears to bo of exceedingly moderate character, and very 
largely mixed with pentaptera, eonocorpus lagosstrosmia and 
naud^a. It is also remarkable for the enormous creepers with 
which it is filled, and which weigh down and destroy the 
trees in every direction. The whole is said to have been under - 
cultivation about a century ago, but to have been deserted 
and thrown into ^vaste by the opppressions of the Oude Gov- 
ernment. It is impossible to suppose that the greater portioir 
of it will over become of any great value as a forest ; but it 
will, no doubt, furnish small timber of various sorts for the 
general’wants of the country. 

■ 13. The best portion of the forest as regards quality is 
that between the two rivers ; but almost every tree has been 
disfigured by tapping it for rdl, and the creepers are enor- 
mous. Such a thing as a clean and well-grown young tree is 
almost not to be seen. 

Nugioa I'oresf. 

14. North of the Pias river is the Nugwa Forest, a block . 
containing 18,000 acres. It contains trees of a somewhat 
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better quality than Soonaree j but is equally infested by creepers. 
These two last forests have been reserved since 1855, and 
certainly do show some benefit from it ; but no active oper- 
ations have been carried out to improve them. Of the 46,000 
acres contained in them about one-third, or 14,000 acres, is 
grass and jheel. 

Khas Bliarulhliund and Doondkhund Forests , , * ' 

15. Under these names, -east of the Nugwa Sopnaree 
Forests, there is a considerable tract of grass and waste lands, 
extending as far as the. Gunduek river, covered more or less 
with mixed forest and scrub jungle, but containing also a 
considerable amount' of cultivation. Orders have been ^ven 
to Mr. Thomas to have a map' made of this tract and to report 
exactly what cultivation it cpntains, as well as how'- much forest, 
and to find out exactly what it is worth. 

Forests west of the Rohin. 

16. These are as follows : — 

East Lehra, about 8,000 acres ; West Lehr a, 18,000 acres; 
Earee JBysee, 4,000; and Baree Boohun about, 2,000 acres. 
These have all been conserved for about five years, and, except 
Baree By see (which seemed to contain some promising young 
trees), they are mixed forest of s&l, sein, tendoo, &c., of, but 
moderate- character. Nevertheless, as compared with the 
.forests belonging to Zemidars and grantees, which have been 
cut down without mercy,, they have no doubt re-paid by 
their improved appearance the small amount of care that has 
been spent on them. . , • ' 

PAST II. 

Present state of Forest management in Goruckpore, 

AND ESPECIALLT AS CONNECTEP WITH THE REVENUE. • 

17. To summarise, then, the Goruckpore Forests consist 
of several large irregular blocks of sal and mixed forests along " 
tlio Rohin and its dependencies. They contain hardly any 
sound trees of the size that may be probably called timber 
trees. The trees in the Nugwa and Soonarce Forests, w'hic 
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are somewhat larger tlian the rest, have been so injured by- 
repeated tapping forc'd/ and otlier noxious practices, that they 
liavo long ceased to exist as healthy trees, and are in conse- 
quence crooked and knotty oven -when sound. Creepers are 
a terrible pest to tho trees j and, except in a few exceptional 
ciiscs, tile young trees do not look particularly healthy' and 
promising. Nevertheless, these forests are not without value ; 
they' are needed to sujiply the ordinary’ wants in uoodand 
grass of a largo agricultural population extending from the 
Nipal frontier down to tho Ganges, and in some degree they 
are capable of meeting tho requirements of large cities like 
Benares, Dinapord, and Patna; while no doubt, with care, 
tho condition of the young growth of timber will improve, 
and if properly managed they may certainly be made to yield 
a good revenue. Jloreover, the forests arc mixed up with 
large tracts of grass, land, and jheel, in which there is mueh 
cultivation, from both of which a consider.able jirofit ought to 
be realized to Government 

18. The sources of revenue are as follows : — 

Ijst, — Sale of dry wood and fuel. 

2«d, — Sale of kurrees, bullies, and small build- 
ing wood for native houses; wood for boat 
building ; also wood for agricultural instru- 
ments, and tlic like. 

3rd , — Sale of thatching grass and fodder. 

Ath , — Grazing duos. 

dill , — Revenue from cultivation wuhin the limits 
of tho forest tracts. 

Glh , — Miscellaneous products, such as skins, 
fish, fruits, and inhowa, &c. 

19. The revenue was about Rs. 6,100 in 1867-68. Last 
year Mr. Vipon raised it to Rs. 13,000 ; and, if it had not 
been for his death, it would probably have been much higher ; 
and this y'ear, under -Mr. Thomas, it has already touched close 
on Rs. 20,000, and probably will reach at least Rs. 22,000 
before 1st April, if not more. 
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As far as can bo judged, there seems little doubt that if 
proper measures bo adopted for bringing' small timber to 
market, an income of Rs. 50,000 may easily bo raised. But 
the revenue is always liable to serious aud uncertain com- 
petition ’(from the action of grantees, as when a grant is 
being cleared the wood is almost given away gratis, and then 
the demand on the Government forests ceases for a time. 

20. As regards the extent of land under cultivation 
within the forest limits, it must bo very considerable j but no 
proper account whatever has been kept of it, and tliere is no 
mention at all of it in Mr. Webber’s return of revenue for 
1867-68. But, on calling for an account, a return of ■ 
Bs. 1,557 for 1869-70 has been presented, and the Surbrakar • 
admits to 3,058 bceghas of cultivation, though in the list 
given in by him no mention is made of Jugpore, which he 
states was only {»ut under cultivation this year, and which is 
at least 250 beogahsin extent. Orders have been issued to Mr. 
Thomas to put on an Ameen, and have all this cultivation 
measured up at once, when a separate report shall be made 
about it. But it ought not to be separated from the control 
of the Forest Department, for villages, if properly managed, . 
are most useful, and are actually a protection to forest 
interests ; while if not under proper control, they will be 
equally harmful, and' this control the Civil authorities can 
never be quite in a position to carry out, however willing they 
may be to do so, 

21. But of the 20,000 acres of grass and jbeel mixed up 
in the forests, as well as some of the inferior portions of the 
forest itself, if judgmeut be used, much may be broken up 
and cultivated with profit. The cnltivatiou does not seem to 
have attracted Mr. Webber’s attention in any of his reports, 
though it must have been going on for some years. 

_ * 

22. Enquiry has been made as to the timber trade from 

Eipal through Goruckpore. It would seem that a good deal 
of sM of middling quality is taken down the Gogra'j and, 
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judging from tlio biko of the logs and the prices said to be 
given, tho price would seem to be about 12 annas a foot in 
tlio Nipal Forests. 

PART III. 

Recommendations fob the pdtube. 

23. The conditions of tho forests in Goruckpore resem- 
bles that of the Boon in one particular, viz., that they are 
everywhere mixed up with, and surrounded by, private 
forests and grants, and they present the same difficulties of 
management in consequence. The following steps are recom- 
mended to ho taken to put matters on a sound footing : — 

Ifit, — That tho boundaries be all re-cleared wherever they 
march with other forests, to a width of 35 feet, and - where 
pillars are wanted that they be erected, as there are not 
nearly enough pillars at present. 

2nd , — That where tho boundaries are crooked they be 
straightened ; where it is possible, to effect an agreement by 
exchanges, and for this the aid of Civil authorities must be 
asked, 

3r£f, — At present, from tho extreme density of the' larger 
blocks of forest— such as Doodhai, Nugwa, and Soonaree— > 
is impossible to penetrate them, oven to examine their con- 
tents and condition, much less can carts enter them to carry 
away wood and forest produce The consequence is, that a 
system of picking at tho outsides of the forests goes on, which 
is exceedingly objectionable and prejudicial to forest manage- 
ment. It is, therefore, recoramorded that forest lines be cut 
35 feet broad and a mile apart throligh the larger blocks, in 
order that access may be afforded to all parts of the forest. 
These roads will also materially aid in the forest revenue 
arrangements. 

24. In concluding this report the Conservator cannot help 
saying how much he was struck by the numbers of noble 
mango, peepul, and, tamarind trees, both in enormous groves 
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and standing singly, which arc found everywhere north of 
Goruekpore. Seldom elsewhere in India has he seen such 
fine trees, especially as regards the mango. It would seem, 
then, that if care be taken of it, there should be no reason 
why the sill should not flourish equally well j and he fully 
believes that it will be found to do so. 

26. Mr. Tliomas has managed these forests exceedingly 
creditably, considering that he came here without any 
knowledge of forest work, aud has only had written 
instructions to guide him. 


Government repbj on above to Conservator of Forests, North- 

Western Provinces, No, 39 J., dated Camp Sirdhana, theibth 

February, 1870. 

"With reference to Conservator’s Ko. 15A., dated 27th 
January, 1870, acknowledges receipt of report on the Go- 
rackpore Forests, and approves of the proposals ip I’egard to 
the clearing of the bounds and cutting of roads through the 
forest blocks at intervals of one mile, and states that the esti- 
mates for these works are looked for at early date. 

2. Approves also of tho continuance of the employment 
of the native chief Banger (Surbrakar) on duties not involv- 
ing money responsibility, as proposed by Conservator. 

3. In respect to the management of tho cultivation. His 
Honor is not at present prepared to assent to tin's resting .with 
the Forest Department. The revenue from it should go to 
land revenue, and His Honor presumes that it does so nowj 
but nothing is said of this by Conservator. 

Unquestionably it should bo leased on conditions that will' 
mako the occupants amenable to any arrangements thought 
necessary for the welfare of the forests ; but this could equally 
be done whether the cultivation he managed aud the leases 
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given by tbe Collector or tbo Forest Officers. Reference will, 
however, be made on tbe subject to the Revenue Department 
of this Government on receipt of the report which the Con- ' 
servator has called for, which should show in detail the various 
patches of cultivation, tlieir areas, rents, and tenure. The 
limits within which cultivation is to be allowed will, of course, 
be laid down by the Forest Officers. 

4. The percentage paid to the Putwarees no doubt calls 
for enquiryj and the further report about it is awaited. 


12 
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BOOKS SUBMITTED BY NATIVE WRITERS. 
MUFID-UIi-AuitAT : AX UllDU MS. OF 57 PAGES, BY SaWUIi 
Dass, Teacher, Cawxpoke Mission School. 

Memorandum .JSo. 96, hy Director, Ptiblic Imtruction, North- 
Western Provinces, dated 12th October, 1870. 

This is a collection of talcs, of which the design is to shew 
that education is a valuable resource for women in times of 
diflUculty and misfortune. 'The author misconceives tlic real 
end of education in making clover selfishness and savoir 
fairs, rather than goodness and viriuo, tho basis of character 
and regard ; hut tho tendencies of the day aro with him in 
this respect in other countries than in India. The incidents 
are unreal, and there is an titter want of feeling or dramatic 
power ; but the writer has told his stories excellently as far as 
the language is concerned, and knows tho merits of sound 
versus sense before tho bar of Oriental criticism. Indeed, the 
Urdu is so good for a native of the author’s class and profes- 
sion that I am inclined to think he has copied tlie stories 
with some change of names and circumstances from existing, 
books. Moreover, his beginning with the Muhomedan for- 
mula of enterprise, and his invocation of God and the Pro- 
phet are strange concessions for a Hindu, and suggest that 
some model has been followed, or, it may be, he has emploj-ed 
li Mabomedan story-teller to draft his stories. However this 
may be, the language of tho MS. is easy and idiomatic, and 
is rarely disfigured by tautology or pedantic phrases imported 
from tho Arabic and Persian. 

• 2. The substance of the tales is briefly as follows : — Kum- 
lapati and' Parbati are the daughters of a wealthy zemindar, 
and the former, under her mother’s auspices, receives a good 
education, but her sister is idle and refuses instruction. 
They marry two brothers, and the results appear in the happi- 
ness of Kumlapati’s married life, and the position she obtains, 
tho rcYorso of all Avhich is Parbati’s. Kumlapati takes her 
5 I 
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in hand, and tells her it is not too late j’et to comnience her 
education ; and, by way of proving iho advantages of learning 
and knowledge, tells her tho tales which form the bulk of 
the MS. 

Tale I, Ttmi liupicati and Eaja ilio7<an. —-Those go 
a-hunting and arc benighted in the jungle. Tho Raja sleeps, 
and tho Kanx watches. Presently she sees a box floating on 
the neighbouring rivei’, and hoars tho fishes saj' that it con- 
tains two wonderful rnhies ; wheroup"n she w’adcs into the 
stream and sceurcs tho treasure. Next day, coming into' a 
strange country, iho Raja carries one of the rubies into a 
towii to sell, hut is taken for a thief and east into prison. 
Meanwhile tho Rani, in great distress from her husband’s 
Dontinued absence, is told by a erow’ that ho is alive, and that 
such and such disasters have befallen him. She also hears a 
voioo from a certain tree, which announces the fact that 
a largo treasure lies buried at its root. She then pro- 
ceeds to tho city whore her husband liesj and, adopting maid 
attire, presents a petition to the sovereign for employment. 
Her ability soon manifests itself, and by and by she becomes 
a Mihisifj and all diffioult cases are referred to her for deci- 
sion. One day a maxx came to complain that ho had buried a 
treasure under a certain tree, and found it had been removed, 
and prayed for redress. Tho Mzinsif ■ immediately sends 
for all the physicians of the place, and enquires whether the 
root of the tree named had any medicinal properties, and 
learns that one of them had a few clays before prescribed it 
for a sick man, who, it eventually appears, had gone to the 
very tree where the treasure had been buried and had found 
the money.* The Milnsifs sagacity in discovering the trea- ‘ 
sure so charmed the king tliat he made her his Viz^ier, and, 
her opportunity haying now come, she secures her husband’s 
release, and they return in triumph to their own Country.. 

• Tale II. Nildpati and Ramvati , — These were the daugh-)* 
ters of a wealthy merchant. Nilapati had been educated with 

* The writer appears to hayc forgotten his previous hint of tho treasure 
which the Baneo heard of -iu the jungle. 
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Kuinlapatij.but Kara vati, like Parbati bad been : idle. ' On 
their parents’ death they divide the property, and Niliipati 
trades successfully ; but, returning from England, suffers ship- 
wreck and loses everything. . She finds herself in a strange 
country, but her eHueation serves her in good stei^d, and she 
becomes Amir-ul-umara at the king’s court. Eainvati in the 
ineamyhile had dissipated her fortune, and was in great distress, 
but eventually finds her sister out and goes to live under her 
protection. A portion of the king’s dominions, being infested 
by imtanieable robbers, the king announces that he will 
bestow the province on the p»-rson who shall bring the robbers 
into subjection. KiMpali undertakes the task within two- 
years. She goes to the robbers’ haunts in the guise of a 
Fagir, and, having made previous arrangements' with her 
friends, tells the robbers that writing is the w.iy to wealth, 
in proof whereof she sends them to the city with notes of 
hand, in return for which money is regularly receiver?.. The 
robbers then become anxious to learn to read and write, and 
in the end take to husbandry and the peaceful arts. According 
to the king’s promise Nil&pati becomes their ruler. 

TaIiE III. C/iampdvali and Satiiprat?. — These, the daughters 
of a poor zemindar, are brought up at school, and acquire six. 
languages in four years, vis., Hindi, Gujrati, Marhati, Benga- 
lee, Panjabi and ifagri (six), and are after\varcls mentioned 
as speaking a seventh language, Tamiri. They make a’ 
living by writing petitions, &e., and on the death of their 
parents find employment and fortune in a neighbouring 
country. 

Tale IV. Story of a story-loving king, whose favorite 
story-teller, Sita, was a female . — The king, whose name was 
Elobad, was one day annoyed by hearing his own name re- 
peated familiarly. On inquiry it was foimd that some passers- 
by were calling after a poor wood-cutter named Kobad. The 
king demands of his astrologers how it is that a man with’ 
' such a name could have descended so low in the social scale. 
They examine the lines of hig. destiny, and reply after their 
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fasliioit ; but Sita contradicts thorn \rjtli the remark that a 
man’s fortune depends upon himself, and not on his stars. 
Tlio king is vor}' angry, and orders her to be exposed in tho 
jungle for her presumption. • Here she meets the poor -n’ood- 
cutter, and, being adopted by him, conceives tlie design of 
making her words good by making a great man of her 
adopted father. This is eventually brought about by Sita’s 
prudence and good fortune, and the wood-cutter becomes a 
magnate in tho re.alm, and at last has the honor of receiv- 
ing the king at an entertainment, at which Sita is recognised 
by tho monarch, and tho superior wisdom of her words 
receives public acknowledgment. Tliis is a good story, and 

is well told. 

• 

Tam V. — Cliandravati is a lady who acquires groat skill 
and renorni ns a physician. Sljo relieves theking*s distress at 
an apparentlj* incurable mahady which afflicted tho queen be- 
fore confinement b}' a man’cllous cure, of which the details 
are indelicate and unreal, and obtains a magnificent reward. 

TamTI. — T his is the history of a rich merchant’s daughter, 
who acquired several accomplishments, among others, the art 
of painting portraits. During tho father’s absence she is car- 
ried off by dacoits, and owes her deliverance to her pictures. 

The sfyle of the language is so good, that these hales are 
really readable, however wandering their contents. They vrill 
undoubtedly be agreeable to young native readers, and will 
tend to improve their power of expression, and are therefore 
worthy of publication, if I except the fifth tale. The object 
is. good also, and the most prejudiced reader will readily 
acknowledge the advantages which education has been shown 
to bring to the heroines of the several stories. 

. A reward of Bs. 200 might be assigned to the author, 
taking for granted the originality of his performance, of 
winch I confess to -having some doubts. 

(Signed) ' M. KEMPSOJT, 

Dir. of Pub. Bistn.,' H.-W. P. 
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Reply of Government to Director of Puhlio Instruction, North- 

Western Provinces, No. 4527^., dated the 1th November, 

1870. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your Memo. 
Ko. 1034, dated the 13th October, 1870, with which you sub- 
mit your opinion on the Urdu MS. entitled “ Mufid-ul- 
Anrat,” by Sawul Dass, Teacher in the Cawnpore Mission 
School. 

2. In reply, I am to state that His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor has perused the treatise, and sees no reason to doubt 
tliat it is in the main the work of the professed author. The 
stories are singularlj’’ poor in conception and delineation of 
character ; but the language is good, and the marvellous ele- 
ment in which they deal may make them popular. The tales 
arc harmless, and contain a certain amount of good advice and 
moral. 

3. There would- not he much difficulty in altering the fifth 
stoiy so as to avoid the indelicacy involved in the tale, and 
the author should be instructed to do this. 

4. His Honor has been pleased to sanction the grant of a 
reward of Bs. 100 to the author, and also the purchase of 
200 copies of the work at a reasonable cost. 

5. The book is herewith returned. 

I have, &c., 

C. A. ELLIOTT, 

Offg. Secy, to Govt., N.-W. P. 
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- Stri- I)harm Tarangini, Hindi ms.' of 250 pages/ 

; BY P. BhAIROO. DdTT, EtAWAH. 

Memorandum hy Director of Public Instruction, If of th- Western 
' ■ • . Provinces,: dated 1st October, 1870. ■ 

■ This work is intended to aid' in .the oause'of female educa- 
tion, and is’ interesting' as a thoroughly naturah treatment of 
the subject from a i^ative (Hindu) point of view. 1 don’t 
know the author, but his book comes up with a letter of re- 
commendation from the Etawah Debating Club, and the 
President states that having read a few pages here and there 
at random, the matter was found to be “ most interesting 
and useful to the young females.” 

2. It is divided into five chapters ( Tarangs ), with a few 
poetical compliments, by way of preface, to the beneficence 
of the English rule in India. The contents of the' chapters 
are as follow : — 

Chapter I. (pp. 7—35) contains complimentary sloks of 
the author’s own composition, with translation in Hindi, ih 
praise of the authorities, and the imprpved modes of com- 
munication, &c., recently introduced in India. The subject of 
female education is then considered chiefly with reference to 
the ancient practice of the Hindus, and .the course of study 
sanctioned by usage. , 

Chapters II. and HI., (pp. 36-r-134) contain the lessons 
taught by a young marri^ lady, Dhimaii, to her cousin, 
Dtishila, a troublesome girl, as her' name imports, married 
into the same family. The teaching consists in instructions 
in.theart of letter-writing, and -in morals, or, to put it nume- 
rically, in the avoidance of thirfy-eight evil practices, and 
the acquirement of twenty-one good, with quotations from 
the Sanskrit by way of enforcement. 

Chapter I'V. treats of female infanticide, of which the 
causes are stated to be mainly three : — 

First, the tyranny of Mahomedan rulers, who carried off 
Hindu women by violence, whence it came that a daughter 
was a dangerous possession to respectable Hindus. 
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Socomlly, tlio prUlo'of hcmls of families, who dreaded tho 
humiliating position of a father-in-law, which is with some 
castes all but a term of reproach. 

Thirdly, the expenses involved in marrying their daugh- 
ters, and tho disgrace of their growing np unmarried. 

The writer argne.s agains. th.* praolico by pointing out that 
tho former oppressive rule exists no longer, and that a return 
to aneh'iit. usages is ilcsirable ; and ho comlemns tho cxtni- 
vaganco attondanl upon marriage hy an u])])cal to the tthax- 
tiw, ending with the expression of his opinion (in which all 
native writers eniicnr) that the aid of Go^ornment should 
ho gnintod towards putting down the evil. Slany interest- 
ing details arc given. This chapter also treats of tho duties 
of a mother, .as rog.wds her own lu?allh, and the rc.aring of 
chillron. 

Chapter V. (pp. l.'iS— 208) gives the orthodox routine of 
Cl married womau’.s existence. She .shunld rise at four in the' 
morning, and after parf<»rmiiig her dovolions, lay out her 
plans for the day. After this, a walk in tho morning air 
will ho boncriuiul to tho hodv, and the study of nature, or ro- 
fU-cliuii n|)un the nisdoin ui iliu past (tho spccuhu ions of tho 
Sanskrit grammarians for instance) may employ tho mind. 
Her walk ended hy simrisc, sho should give her thoughts to 
Blndy and rc.ading until it is time to dress and prepare tho 
inoriiing meal. (Here is an episode of dishes and recipes, 
1<1 p|i.) Hecdlo-work, &c., will he a useful oecupation np to 
2 o'clock, and the rceoplion of visitors to d, when sho should 
])lay at ball till suiisct. Sho may then take her accounts, 
and write letters till S, when it is time to cook tho dinner. By 
10 o’clock she should have ovorylhing cleaned and cleared 
away, and ho ready for bod. So far with tho exception pf 
tho Sanskrit grammar, and plnying at ball, which is probably 
thrown in by the author as a concession to European ideas 
of exercise, wo have a description of the life of an English 
farmer’s wife, probably tho healthiest in the world. What fot 
lows is curious as a spooimen- of tho arbitrary trammels of 
custom with which tho Hindu so willingly hampers his exist- 
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ence. Tho lady is to Ho down with hor fuco upwards . for 
tho space of eight inspirations, on her right side for sixiecn 
more, on her loft for thirty-two, after which she may repose ns 
she chooses, taking caro to engage her mind in religious 
thought or serious reflection. 

Tho. chapter concludes with the Geography and History, of 
India, and tho Queen’s proclamation, taken/rom tho books in .y 
use in vernacular schools, and a page or two is devoted to tljio 
explanation of non-Hindi words in tho ltiha$. Tiinir Nasahlk, 

3. The stylo of this work is fairly correct and idiomatdp, 
though many of tho commonest words which have been 
nationalized from tho Persian are necessarily avoided in the 
effort to write pure Hindi. In Chapters 11. and III. many 
■\Tilgarisms occur, which is perhaps natural under the cir- 
cumstances of the dialogues. Tho following are examples ; — 

^ HI t; 

• O 0\ ? 

« mq usgi^ I; HI Cl g??!; 

oiTM Ct hiht 1 f; 

Os^ S >0 ♦ ^ 

There are, moreover, hot a few mistakes in orthography, such 
as the following ; — 

^151, for for HIT j for 

for for for 

for for 

ll.forSIW. 

Lastly, some of the shh of the author’s own composition 
- are badly composed. - . ^ . 

4. I think the- MS. is worth publication, after due re^ 
vision and correction,' as a prize book in vernacular girls’ 
schools, and a reward of Bs. 150 might be given to the 
author for his trouble. 

(Si^ed) M. KEMPSON, 
l)ir, of Pub. Instn., N.-W..-P. 
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Batnavali, Hindi Makusompt op 147 pages ; by Pcndit 
Deva Ddtt, 1st Pundit, Bareilly College. 

Memorandum by Director of Public Instruction, North- Western 
Provinces, l\'o. 139, dated 16lh Pebruary, 1871. 

Tnis is a tmiislnlion into Hindi of one of the Sanskrit 
Dramas of Durukh Dora. It is idiomatic and literal without 
•glaring inaccuracies, and is unobjectionable on moral grounds. 
I consider the Pundit has given us a useful contribution to 
Hindi literature, and one well adapted for the reading of 
•females, and likcl}' to interest them. The author has given 
a rude sketch of the story on which the drama turns in English, 
by way of preface. I think ho may receive Bs. 200 for a 
reward for his trouble, and that the manuscript may bo 
printed at the Government Press for use as a prize book in 
Hindi schools, both for boys and girls. 


Peply of Government to Director of Public Instruction, North- 
Western Provinces, No. 8G1A., dated the 2Slh February, 1871. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your docket 
No. 1801, dated the 16th February, 1871, witli which you 
submit a memorandum containing your opinion on the work 
entitled “ Batnavali,” by Pundit Deva Dutt, of the Bareilly 
College. 

2. In reply, I am desired to say that tlie Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor sanctions a reward of Bs. 200 being given to the author. 
The work should, as suggested, be printed at the Government 
Press for the use of the Educational Department. 
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. !MuriD-uN.TNiswAN, Un»u Manuscript cv 3 02 pages : bt 
Mahomed Zaiiib-ud-Jjin, of IIelgram, Lucknow. 

Mmorandton hj Director of Puhlio Listriictwn, North- fVcst- 

ern Provinces. 

This work falls Htfclo short of exhausting tho subject of 
female education in a Mahomedan point of view. Tho 
writer is a man of parts, who has devoted his life to litcraiy 
- * rfs., GO works ofkhitlsi pursuits, and is tho autlior of nu- 
with 8,000 pages. mcrous treatises^ on moral, sooial, and 

. religious topics, some of which, to judge from tho references 
whicli occur in this manuscript, are nTittcn in a liberal spirit, 
and wonld bo worth reading by all who are intorosfod in the 
state of Indian. Musulmans. In the introduction the author 
states that ho undertakes to prove that tho education of wo- 
men is enjoined by tho Mahomedan scriptures and traditions, 
and having established this beyond roaoh of cavil, to show 
that, admitting tho present condition of tho women to bo a 
cause of the abuse heaped upon them as wiokodly-disposod 
and treacherous, their faults are not natural to them,, but 
arise from tho thraldom and ignorance in which they are 
kept. Ho thus puts it very strongly that tho men aro to 
blarao .not only in tho way of downright injustice to 'the 
BOX, but in disobeying the positive precepts of their religion. 
Ho further, argues, that women are in reality intellectually 
superior to mon, but that, from being constantly repressed and 
from hearing the Qoran and other authorities quoted,, or 
rather misquoted and misapplied against them, they have come 
tp acquiesce in their position, and to take it for granted that 
they hold a secondary relation by the will of God. He acknow- 
ledges that he is putting a powerful weapon in the hands of the 
women by the disclosure j but he reasons from the benefits 
which education will produce, that men need not fear to do 
them justice and restore them to their legitimate status. 
The author is a casuist of no mean ability, and there is no 
escaping his logic ; and, though the oriental stylo would appear , 
desultory and rambling to a European critic, Mr, J. S. Mill • 
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might be proud to welcome him as a fellow champion in the' 
cause which he is understood to advocate in England. 

2. I do not wish to be hypercritical in stating my ppi- 
nion that the body of the work is not very systematically 
parcelled out. The materials at the writer's command seem 
to have hampered his progress, and this probably produces 
to Some extent the desultory effect which I mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. Se deals with objections as they 
occur to him rather than by an explicit refutation en masse. 
According to the line roughly sketched in the introduction, 
the author begins at page 4 to show from the Qoran that the 
education of women is ih every sense obligatory. ' God has 
gifted them with superior intelligence; and, as circum*- 
stances in this country particularly necessitate their living in 
seclusion, without active employment, mental occupation is 
the more necessary to prevent the assaults and temptations of 
the evil one. He combats the notion that the seclusion of 
women is necessary on account of their evil inclinations, and 
gives a new meaning to teS:ts which seem to imply this, by 
showing tliat they prove only tliat the nature of women is 
more easily impressible and impulsive than that of men, and 
therefore that care in their education is the more important. 
Even supposing the author forces the meaning a little, his 
strong common sense reflections are valuable. At page 12 
a few of the ordinary objections made to female education 
at the present day are somewhat contemptuously treated as 
they deserve, such, for instance, as the question, “ do you 
want to make Munshies of the women ?” &e. The excuse of 
men of business' that they have no leisure to attend to the 
education of their women is reserved for consideration fur- 
ther on, as also the commonest one of all, that more mis- 
chief than good \yill ensue. His advice is that men of posi- 
tion and iiiBnence should lead the way, and he dwells with, 
much force on the abject folly of adhering to custom when it 
is shown to be in direct opposition to Di^'ne precept. This 
leads to a digression of considerable interest in which he 
shows up three of the chief follies blindly followed by :Mu8.J‘ 
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siilmans in India-rr(l), Icooping tho women in ignorance ; (2), 
forbidding young widows to rc-marry ; (3). excessive lamen- 
tation at Iho death of rclatirms and friends. The last he is 
particularly severe upon, ns offensive in the highest degree to 
heaven, and little else than infidelity. This system is undoubt- 
edly carried to. extreme lengths, and may be seen in another 
form in tho Marsiya writing, to wliieh Lucknow poets are 
addicted. Tho two first of tho above-mentioned follies he 
traces to tho peculiar position of Mnhomodans in India and 
their insensible adoption of Hindu customs. Tljo thread of 
tho argument is taken up at page 22, where the general 
oxcollonco of learning is set forth, backed by authoritative 
quotations; and the notion of harm being caused by the 
extension of its benefits to women is rejected. 

3. Tho chief force of tho author’s attack on tho preju- 
dices of tho day respecting women is concentrated in the 
pages which immediately follow page 30. No less than 80 
faults which have been attributed to women in general or 
in particular, are ingeniously combined in tho Persian stanzas 
at page 40. These allegations aro ovortlirown with inge- 
nuity ; but here my impression is that in tho way of argument 
the writer lays himself open to the objection of proving too 
much. 

4. At page 40 the author skilfully parries tho general 
objection that the education of women will cause mischief by 
a very, interesting historical account of Sadrtui Msa Bpgiim,* 

daughter ot Biirhan-ul-Mulk, and- 
Wid mother of Slmja-ul-Doioh, Kawab 

» regarded with venora- j 

tion. ■ ' . 

advice . alone the Ondh authorities 

were. saved from entanglement with the Hnglish. in, the mat- 
ter- of Pajali Cheyt Singh’s confederation. .Her far-sighted 
appreciation of the reality of the English power was very, 
marked, and she is reported to have .threatened .her-shuffling, 
grandson, Asif-ud-Dowlctj with cjwrying .'supplies to .the Eng- . 
lUh. troops rherself ii; he -refused.- Much of what follows this. 
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digression seems to have been taken from a work of some 
repute among tho Maliomedans of family in' large towns, 
called Suhik-un-Ifistcan, written under the auspices of a celo- ' 
brated scholar at Dulhi 150 years ago. Tho matter of this 
book, which is in L^ersian, refers not so much to the eduoa- 
tiou of women as their domeslio treatment, and so falls in 
with tho author’s lino of argument. Ho applies tho teaching 
of this book to show that an acknowledgment of the position 
of the sex is incomplete unless education is granted to them. 
There is much practical wisdom in tho advice given as to the 
behaviour of husbands to their wives and tho conduct of tho 
latter in return (pages 60-70). The acknowledged influence 
of women in domestic matters comes in for notice hcfre as 
another proof of tho necessity for their education. 

5. In close connection with tho treatment of women, tho 
natural headship of tho man is acknowledged by the author 
to be indisputable, and ho avoids tho dilemma into which 
his championship of tho sox so far was leading him. An 
illustration is used boro, which will be forcible to native 
readers. Tho author compares the inter-dependence of hus- 
band and wife, according to Mahomedan views of propriety, 
with the relation which holds between Ustad and Sliagird. 
Tho Ustad holds an undoubted position of authority, which 
the Shagird recognizes as a matter of course, and would think 
it gross disrespect to question. 

6. From page 85 on, the argument takes a somewhat 
religious turn, and the common abuse to which women are 
treated, w's., that they are naturally so vicious that they can-- 
not avoid going to hell, is disproved as devoid of all religious 
authority. The writer’s tendency to overshoot his work is 
exemplified again here by an ingenious deduction that the 
worship of woman is more acceptable to the deity than that; 
of nian. He. points out that the worship offered by an. old 
man who. has lived through his passions, is less real than that' 
of die young man who struggles against theni; so the worship- 
o.f. women, whose ignorance exposes them to temptation, iS' 
mpre acceptable '.than .that .of men,, who have the opportunity- 
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of acquiring- wisdom. . I 'am disposed to regard tlio conclu- 
sion of the work as a iowr de force only. The power of his 
logic carries the author away. He undertakes to prove that’ 
women are superior to angels, lot alone ,men. He begins 
with what is to'a Oliristiun reader a tedious and fanciful 
description of the state of the world before Adam, inclndinff • 
an attempt to harmonize the Hindu and Mahomedan beliefs ■ 
in this respect, which is new to me, and this loads him to the 
story from the Qoran of the angels Harut and Marat, who 
traduced mankind in the presence of Glod, and were sent to ' 
earth to judge of the temptations man had to encounter. 
They were led astray by Zuhra and MusJttari, the worst ' 
women of the times, yet these repented, and were exalted to' 
heaven in the forma oftlie planets which bear their names,* ' 

while the angels, unrepentant, were 
• iVbfe.— Mnshtar! is i j i , t , • 

called *' Jcpiter” in the Suspended, heads ' downwards, m a- • 

Babylon, • where Musulmans. 

believe them to be hanging still. . ' 

7: I am very far 'from presuming to pronoutice with eer- • 
tainty on the merits of a-book so far removed in its subject-- 
matter and mode of thought and treatment from European - 
notions, but the completeness and force of argument afe points' 
which an ordinary observer may detect even on a cursory 
perusal. l ara obliged to assume that the references to Ara-' 
bio autliorities are correctly given. This, however, may be ■ 
said to bo a. harmless assumption, as no Mahomedan would 
venture to tamper with the text, however he might endeavour., 
to distort the meaning, and there is an additional safeguard- , 
in the writer’s known ability and experience as an author.: 
Tlie.. Language is Persiauized Urdu (for instance, the Persian- 
mode of forming the comparative and superlative is almost 
always adopted), and there are plenty of hard wordsj but 
there is no very needless verbiage, and the author’s logical 
turn of -thought keeps him explicit and precise. The book- • 
forms a striking contrast to Hazir Ahmad’s treatment of 'the' '' 
question of female; education. There is a vigour, I might’ • 
almost say a violence, about the. Mufid-m-Nxmdn which will * 
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■ bo apprecintcil by the more bigottod party, and do nrncli to- 
wards cnlighlcniilg tlicm as to tho really heterodox charaeter 
of their conservatism. Once in tho hands of tho Womon, tho 
book will indeed bo a weapon of debate, as tho author foresees, 
and every Begxtm who hears of is will want to road it. So far 
Zahir-ud-din is entitled to welcome as a powerful champion 
in tho cause of progress, and deserves well ; but tho book is 
not a readable work for tho many. Few Hindus could uiider- 
• stand it, and it is unsuitable for more girls. The Mirrat-ul- 
■Arnsj on tho other hand, will bo understood by all, and will 
•do its work more eftcctivol}', because more universally. I re- 
mark, in conclusion. Unit those Englishmen who have persuaded 
'themselves that Uio Government is wrong in endeavouring to 
•press tlic subject of lomalo education, would do well to peruso 
this treatise. They would learn that the views held by tho 
lG.adors ofindepondont native thought and opinion tally in the 
main with .those hold bj' other natives whom they are fond of 
representing as more trucklers to tho views of their superiors. 
Tho book has a peculiar v.aluo from its oontemporanoous 
appearanoo with Kazir Ahmad’s production. 

8. My desire to do this author justice has led me into a 
more prolix review than is ordinarily desirable ; but I have 
had the satisfaction of bringing to His Honor’s notice an 
able ally in the Lucknow Mouhde, and a recognition of his 
'merits will be highly appreciated by hfs party. I rocom- 
mond a reward of Rs. 500 to bo given in Durbar by the 
Chief Commissioner, if he consents, and I would further 
encourage tho author to publish, by the promise of taking 500 
copies for distribution in tho North-Western Provinces. 


of Government to Director of Puhlic Instruciionf North- 
Western Provinces^ Mo. 29824., dated Allahabad, the 
December, 1869. 

. . I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of. -your docket 
- ' No. ,164:0,jdated^6th October. last, with which- you- submit "a 


I 
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review on an Oordoo MS. entitled “ Mufid-ul-lSiswan,” com- 
posed by Moulyie Zuhcer-ood-deen of Bilgram, Lucknow, in 
reference to the Prize Notification of September, 1868. 

2. In reply, I am to state that the Lientenant-Governor is 
inclined to think that you have placed too high an estimate 
on tlie work, as well in respect of its literary merit as -of its 
possible service to the educational cause. 

3. His Honor readily admits that, there are portions, 
especially towards tlie middle of the work, in which the teach- 
ing of the female sex is urged in an earnest and liberal man- 
ner, as that which is their due, in order to furnish them 
with intellectual and useful occupation to pre-occupy their 
minds from evil, and afford the means of honest livelihood. 
Certain evil customs, as the discouragement of young widows 
from marrying (a habit which the Lieutenant-Governor did 
not before know was so dominant among the Mussulmans in 
Oudh) are also denounced with much force and vigour. 

4. But the great staple of the work: consists of the theolo- 

gical argument, and that cast in the narrowest mould. It is 
in order that she may be thoroughly acquainted with the cere- 
monial and religious requirements of the law, that a woman 
should be taught to read ; and the argument is overlaid 
with quotations, illustrations, and comments, drawn from the 
Qoran, traditions, and religious authors. This, of course, may 
he a very commendable task; but it has resulted in the 
production of a directly theological work, quite beside the 
purpose and object of the Notification for the encouragement 
of vernacular literature. j 

5. The author’s turn of mind also leads him rather ito 
aggravate than relax the Indian usage of seclusion behind the 
‘‘purdah,” and the privilege allowed to men, in the Mahorne- 
dan scriptures, of holding their women under absolute sub- 
jection, and even of inflicting chastisement upon them. In 
the practical treatment of. the sex, the author grounds one of 
his leading. arguments on the -notion that -woman. is -to -be 
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Viow6d shnplj'iis aiiiAterial mottld in \vliicU the fdtiire gene- 
nitiou of men is to be cast. He has quite failed to recognize 
the true ideal of womanly virtue and perfection ; andj indeed, 
the Lieutenant-Governor altogether fails' to see the traces in 
this work of any tcndeucy towards the raising of the sex to 
their proper position, in the social s 3 *stomi 

6. The latter half of the treatise, moreover, abounds with 
language of a highlj' irtdelicato character, and with ideas which 
would make it, in His Honor’s opinion, a most objectionable 
Work to place in the hands of jmung persons, and of any 
female. This alone would prevent the Lieutenant-Governor 
from accepting the work under the Notification or authoriz- 
ing its distribution as a prize book. 

7. The style, though in many places forcible, is wordy, and 
Wearies the reader b)*- endless repetitions of the same idea 
expressed in the same wotds. 

8. Notwithstanding these objeotions, tlie object of the au- 
thor is entitled to commendation. He stigmatizes certain of 
the social evils generated by ignorance ; and urges with force, 
though on premises leading to the narrowest possible results, 
the advantage of teaching women to read, and the work 
will no doubt bo popular and have some effect among the 
higher classes of Mahomedans. 

g. The Lieutottant-Governoi^ thinks, therefore, that the 
thanks of the Government may be communicated to the author, 
and a time-piece be offered to him as a mark of approval. 
And he niay also be informed that a work composed of tlie 
subjects referred to in paragraph 3, and detached from the reli- 
gious portion of the book, enforcing the advantages of learning 
and reprobating bad usages, and with a careful exclusion of 
coarse and indelicate allusions, will be readily accepted by this 
Government under the Notification. 

10. The Chief Commissioner of Oudh has been asked in 
what wu}' it would be best to present the time-piece. 


m 
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Fawatd-un-Nisa, Urdu Manuscript or 96. pages i 
BY Moonshi Zahir-ud-diw, Lucknow. 

Second Memorandum hy Director of Public Instruction^ North-^ 
Western Provinces^ No. 14-1, dated 21st February, 1871. 

It will be remembered that this author submitted' a boofc 
on femalq education, or, more properly speaking, on the rights 
of women, called the Mufid'-un-Niswan, in 1869. My review 
Was favorable, and though His Honor thought that the theolo* 
gical turn of the arguments disentitled the book for reward^ 
he directed that a time-piece should be given lo the author 
in return for his skill and diligence, and was pleased to point ’• 
out what might with propriety be avoided in a fresh attempt 
This attempt has resulted in a new work, siiupler in scope and 
diction, but altogether a failure as regards the realization of. 
a chivalrous idea of womanly perfection. There are, moreover, 
.expressions in the work which are discordant with European 
notions of delicacy. At the same time "I think it is vain to 
look for a true idea of womanly virtue, or purity of expression 
in handling such a topic, among the class to which the author 
belongs. I may add, too, without auy,intention of defending 
what are improprieties, in a European point of view,’ that they 
do not necessarily strike an Indian reader as such.' 

2. I cannot draw an exact comparison between the bobks^ 
having forgotten the contents of the Mufid-un-Nisican, except' 
as they are presented in my memorandum of. the 6th October, 
1869. Prolix treatment and somewhat overweening assertion 
are common to both, but the i'atcairf-Mn-A'Ma strikes me as. 
simpler and less tedious, though equally forcible in the main. 
The distinction drawn by the author himself is that the second 
woi'k is less particularly addressed to Mahomedans and is.' 
written in a plainer fashion. 

Tlie detail of contents is as follows: — ' - 

Introduction on the perfections of women, compared with 
men and angels : and, by way of ' examplcr, some account of , 
Her Majesty Queen Yictoria, The first part of this is a ropeti- 
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tion of the least worthy argument of the Mufid-un-Niswan, that 
which drew upon the legends of the Qoran for proof of the 
goodness of woman, or rather the weakness of men and angels. 
Tlie latter part is as unsatisfactory as ignorance in the garb 
of flattery can be. The whole is needlessly spun out, pp. 
4-20. 

Chapter L on the meaning of the word (viz., con- 
cealed), and the propriety of its use, with considerations on the 
subject of jmrdahdari, tending to a complete change of system 
in the adoption of the Arab and Turkish custom of allowing 
women to go abroad in veils instead of the close confinement 
in zenanas customary in India. 

Chapter 11. (page 23) on*inarriage with one wife, and 
its advantages enforced by appeal to the Qoran, &e., with 
other arguments. One of these is a storj*^, in the true oriental 
style, of a man who .was persuaded to become a thief. His first 
essay in house-breaking was a night .attack on the abode of a 
Saxidagar with two wives. Instead of finding this gentleman 
and his family asleep, ho sees a “ tsiinjisha.” The wives lived 
in two different stories connected by a staircase, and the un- 
fortunate husband was passing his night midway between the 
two, the lady of the upper floor with her handmaids having a 
firm grip of his hiiir and beard, and the rival wife, similarly 
aided, having possession of his legs below, and both parties 
drowning their husband’s entreaties with choice abuse. The 
thief forgot ordinary caution in wonder at this spectacle, and 
is caught by the police; but die husband ctinnot prosecute for 
shame at the domestic revelations involved. So the would-ba 
thief arid the readers of the story learn a useful lesson on the 
evil of marrying two wives. 

Chapter III. (page 31 j treats of the advantages offemale 
education, among other things noticing the useful erjiploy-. 
iiiBut it affords for widows. 

Chapter IV. (page 5,1) discusses the evil effects of keep- 
ing women in ignonauce. 
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Chapter V. (page 54) mentions the, points, to 'v\:hich attcn; 
tion sliould bo directed in tlie. education of Tvomen* 

Chapter VI. (page 61) shows wliat should be avoided. . 

Chapter VJI. (page 67) specifies the books and kinds of 
books which females should read. 

Cliapter VIII. (page 80) points out the books and kinds 
of books which females should avoid. 

Chapter IX. (page 87) is on the rights of women. 

Chapter X. (page 89 ) treats, of female etiquette, &C., 
referring to. the Kirnia SaaddL 

4. The style of the work is certainly good, though by-, 
no means so colloquial as the writer asserts it is. Tautology 
and repetition rjither wearj'the reader, but it seems necessary 
to the oriental mind to imbibe tho sound of an idea before- 
attending to its meaning. This is often observable in the 
way in which words are handled with reference to tho primary: 
signification of their roots. 

5. The manuscript has been careftilly read over by an 
experienced Moulvi, who has rjitlier attended to verbal cri-. 
ticism than to reviewing the contents. He takes exception te 
some of the quotations from fhe.Qoran as incorrectly worded, 
and argues that tho meaning of a few of these has not beeu: 
rightly set before the reader. Ho also notices ten .errors or- 
so in the diction, and some twenty violations of idiom. Tins, 
is not a very serious charge, considering the length, of tho. 
manuscript and tho probabilily that tho copyist is to blame. 

6. I think that the author’s petition that a certain niim-., 
her of copies of tho work will hp purchased bj’. tlie Government, 
may he granted, if ho publishes at a reasonable rate, and .takes, 
care to correct copy himself. 
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Reply of Government to Director of, Pttblic Instruction^ North- 
Western Provinces^ No. 987^., dated AllaJiabad,. the 7th 
March, 1871. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
docket ^o. I860, dated the 21st February last, with which 
you submit, a review on the work entitled Fawaid-nn-Nisa, 
by Moonshi Zahir-ud-din of Lucknow. 

2. In reply, 1 am desired to say that the Lieutenant- 
Governor has observed with satisfaction that the author has 
endeavoured to re-write his book, avoiding the faults pointed 
out in the former orders of Government, No. 2982A., dated 
13th December, 1869; and it being now certided that there 
is nothing either in the religions or moral treatment of the 
subject, that would render the work unsuitable for purchase 
by Government to distribute as prizes in schools, 50 copies 
may be taken for that purpose, if published at a reasonable 
rate. 


Mazhar-ul-Mazamin, Urdu Manuscript op 260 pages : by 
Mazhar-ul-Haqq, Tutor op the Nawab op Futowdeb 
(Near Dehu). 

Memorandum "by Director of Public Instruction, North- Western. 

Provinces, No. 102, dated 22nd November, 1870., 

The compiler calls his work “ Scientific and Natural Dis- 
coveries.” He has partly translated from English, and partly 
borrowed his matter from existing tracts, and his object is to • 
inform his fellow-countrymen; Ho remarks in his preface' 
that at present they care for nothing but tales and stories^ 
especially those written in bad taste, or for poetry, and dislike 
the verj* name of simple Urdu prose. To all such, ho says 
that he Las useful and interesting subjects to set before them^ 
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but unsuitable for treatment in higb-flown language, and 
that they must take his performance as they find it. 

^ X v_jI 3 ^ 

This independent tone is a pleasing , change for the usual 
self-laudation and flattery of Native authors ; especially when 
the compiler really turns out to be a man of some ability and 
common sense. 

2. The great defect of the book is its wants of arranged 
ment. The subjects are interesting, great blunders are 
avoided, and the language is idiomatic, and rarely disfigured 
by grammatical errors. The author is not, probably, a first- 
rate English scholar, but he is accurate and turns his know- 
ledge to good account. The order and names of the subjects 
are as follow : — (1) Concerning Balloons. (2) Electricity, and 
some of its Applications. (^3) The Magnet. (4) The Inven^ 
tion of Printing, (5) Celebrated European libraries. (61 
About Babylon. (7) Philosophy and the Sciences, Old and 
Modern. (8) A Description of Mount Vesuvius, (9) Chemis- 
try. (10) About London. (11) About the University of 
Cambridge. (12) The New World, or America. (13) Coal 
Mines. (14) The Needle Gun, (15) The Mosque at Qratbah 
in Spain. (16) The Barometer. (17) Earthquakes. (181 
The Atmosphere, with some of the Phenomena of Light. (19). 
The Steam Engine. (20) The Thermometer. (21) Velocities. 
(22) The Age of the World and Pre-Adamites. (23) Coral 
Insects. 

3, All these topics are treated B.eiisibly, some at greater- 
length than others, and there are attempts at illustration by . 
means of diagrams. The article (7) on Philosophy and the 
Sciences (p. 75), shows more originality than the othera> It 
contains a brief ontlino of the earlier modes of philosophic 
thought, and these are mentioned more as relics of the past, 
than as valuable in themselves. The branches of knowledge,^ 
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according to the Arabian philosophy, are shown pictorially 
at page 93, and a corresponding representation of tho chief 
divisions, according to Hakeem Brougham Sahib, a Sndder- 
ool-saddoot in England, follows. The account concludes 
with a statement of Bhdskar Aeharaj’s division of philosophy, 
according to the Hindoo school, but no detail is given beyond 
the mention of the names of the Vedas and Purans. 

With respect to article 11, on Cambridge, the author is 
more exact than might be expected. He understands the 
meaning of the term University as a corporation of colleges, 
separately ruled by their masters and fellows, bnt bound by 
common laws and institutes. He names some of tho colleges 
and the distinguished men educated at them ; and mentions 
the degrees which the University bestows. He is careful to 
explain that the “ Littlego” corresponds to the First Exami- 
nation in Arts of the Calcutta University ; but, like all persons 
who have the Calcutta system only to judge by, fails to 
understand the princii)lo on which the B. A. degree examina- 
tions are conducted. He mentions the names of two Mahome- 
dans who studied at Cambridge, one of whom attained the 
degree of M.A. 

The booh, when published, will bo useful as a prize book 
in Vernacular Schools, for its tone is healtliy, and it is Ctil- 
cnlated to stimulate tho desire for practical knowledge ; and 
I think the writer deserves a reward of Bs. 100 . under the 
notification. 


Heply of Government, to Director of Public Instruction, North- 
Western Provinces, No. d044A., dated Camp Phoolpore, the 
2ndDecemher, 1870. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your docket 
No. 1217, dated the 22nd November, 1870, with which you 
submit an Urdu book entitled “ Mazhar-ul-Mazamin,” by 
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3Uazfaar-Til-Haqq, togetliar ^vith a memorandum containing 
your opinion on the same. 

2. In reply, I am desired to say that His Honor the . 
Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to authorize the payment to 
the author of the reward of Bs. 1 00, proposed by yon, for the 
•work, which is unpretending and promises to be * useful. If 
published at a reasonable cost, two or three hundred copies 
may also be taken as prizes for Yernacular Schools. 
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PROSPECTS AND CONDITION OP THE COTTON 
CROP OP 1870-71. 

Report by the Sceretanj to Board oj Revenue, North- Western 
Provinces, dated Allahabad, the 7th December, 1870. 

No. 1259. 

I HAVE tlio honor to submit the Annual Report on the 
state of the Cotton Crop in these Provinces. 

2. The prospects of the crop have been everywhere reporte<l 
as favorable. The rain-fall of tho season was unusually heavy, 
but so far as this crop was concerned the rain was timely. In 
parts of tho Cawnporo and Futtehpore Districts, and pretty 
generally throughout tho Districts of Allahabad, Jounpore, and 
the Benares Division, the heavy rain which fell during the 
last ten days of October must have been to some extent 
prejudicial to the crop. The Collectors of Cawnpore, Banda, 
Mirzaporo, Benares and Jounpore, however, writing respec- 
tively on 24th, 1st, 25th, 15th and 16th of November, do not 
speak of any material injury having been suffered. Tho Col- 
lector of Cawnpore, on tho contrary, afBrms that the crop 
will bo “ very nearly double the outturn of last year. Tho 
crop in this district has suffered to a certain extent from the 
rain which fell in the end of October, but not much, the plants 
being very strong and tho weather subsequently suitable for 
the maturing of the plant.” This is satisfactory, as tho 
interest which Mr. Halsey is known to take in all agricultural 
matters is a guarantee for tho accuracy of his observations on 
!tlie effect of the late October rain. The Collector of Banda 
writes that the crop is one of good promise, in spite of the 
fears that were entertained that there would be injury’ from 
excessive rain.” Tho Collector of Mirzapore also writes: 

Tho late rain was favorable' to the crops in the Mirzapore 
Tehseelee :” though in other Tehscels the crops are similarly 
said to have suffered to a certain extent.” ■ The Collectors 
of Jounpore and Benares make no remarks on the rain, but in. 
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(iJioBO tlislvicts collon is scarcely grown. Tho oilier districts of 
tlio provinces ivoro not subjected to tho fall which visited tho 
Bonth‘>oa8tovly tracts, the offocls of which would sooni to hiivo 
boon coriliuod mainly to tho four districts abovo-notod; 

■ It may ho gathered that the crop was suiRoiontly strong -by 
tho ond of October to withstand tho unusual rain. Tho rain, 
moreover, was very irregularly distributed, varying in tho 
Jidlahabnd District during the week onding‘28th October from 
3 inches at Sirathoo to 10 inches at Hundia, from 1 incli in 
J3anda to 8 inches in Mhow of the Banda District, and from 
5 in Syudpoor of tho Ghazooporo District to 10 in Ghazooporo 
itself. 

f < • 

. 3. Tho area tindor cotton and tho estimated yield during 
tho current season, compared with tho actual yield of 1869-70, 
(tiironghout tho rospectivo divisions arc as follows : — 


DtTisions. 

Esiimalei area and outlurn <n naund$ of 

40 sters or 80 lit. 

isca-To. 

1870-71. 

Acres. 

MnanOs. 

Acres. 

MoaTtils. 

Mcornt ... ... 

Knmnon ... ... 

Nohilkhnnd ... 

AarA ... ... 

dlmnsio '... >.• 

AUalittbail ... ... 

DciiArcs ... ... 

Ajinoro ... ... 

7otAl ... ... 

21 1,-165 
S4) 
172,707 
9SS,()G8 
76,010 
317,060 
23,040 
8,808 

144,868 

206 

78,064 

124,201 

8,867 

92,391 

9,304 

6,981 

239,390 

273 

171,743 

387,821 

94,124 

320,448 

26,130 

2,666 

319,713 

240 

114,257 

382,280 

32,500 

186,484 

11,071 

6,109 

1,106,961 

404,401 
Avernge, 
10 scers. 

1,247,484 

1,050,000 
•AverAgo, 
34 seers. 


Tho estimated area and yield htd thus in area 7, and for 
produce 126 per coiit. in excess of the actuals of last year. 
Tho doduotion to bo made from this on aCtoiint of tho partial 
injury suftbred by some of tlio south-east districts is probably 
S.mimportant. Tho whole ostimalod yield of oo’tton in the 
Benares Division, the Allalinbad, Ifuttohporb, banda and , 
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Cawnporo Districts, amounts to 16 por cent, only of tlio total 
estimated yield ; and a largo part of those districts escaped tUq 
late heavy rain-fall. Prohahly about 8 per cent of the wholq 
estimated yield may have corno’ under its effects ; and of tlio 
estimated yield of ^is limited pordon a quarter may possibly 
bo deducted. 


4. Tho following shows the estimated yield of 1870-71, 
compared with tlio actuals of tho fivo preceding years, tho 
season of 1866-67 being tho only season in excess of tho 
present estimated yield : — 


1865-66 

• t* 

... fts. 62,663,280. 

1866-67 


... ,, 85,684,920. 

1867-68 

• •• 

... „ 57,875,120. 

1868-69 


... „ 44,137,840. 

1869-70 


... „ 37,104,160. 

1870-71 

• •• 

... „ 84,052,800. 


S. It can scarcely bo supposed that a crop which’oocupies 
5 por cent, only of tho wholo cultiv.ated area of these provinces 
should seriously displace any edible or other crops. So far as 
any crop is displaced for cotton, it is tlio coarser millets .and 
vetches, which aro grown in the first agricultural harvest, and 
consuraod mainly by the poorer classes of tho people. 


6. Tho Native manufacture continues in its'usu.il state of 
depression. There is no change to be noted in this respect. 
English piece-goods have driven all but tho coarser .irticles 
of Native manufacture out of tlie market, and have kified the 
greater part of tho Native trade. The Collector of Furrncka- 
bad points out the success attained by a species of cloth called 
ButtoOf manufactiu’od in Nawabgungo in Oudh. The remarks 
of tho Collectors of the adjoining districts of Bijnour and 
Moradabad aro curiously opposed as to the recent prices and 
their effect on the Native manufacture. The former speaks 
of prices as depressed and manufacture as stationary ; while 
the latter alludes to tho great iuorease in tho price of cotton 
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find tlio consequent decay in tlio Nnlivo mnnnfactnro. There 
ban bo but liltlo doubt, bowever, that tbo partial failure of 
last 3 ’car’s crop lias nftbefed prices and loinporarily discour- 
aged Native trade. The comparative prices in the districts 
■n-lucli liavo sent any return arc given below 

Boolundsbubur varies from 11s. IG to Rs, 24 permaund. 


Banda 

do. 

do. 

»> 

17 to „ 

20 

ditto. 

Furmckabad 

do. 

do. 


20(0 „ 

26 

ditto. 

Muttra 

do. 

do. 

» 

15 to 

23 

ditto. 

lilynpoory 

do. 

do. 


17 to „ 

22 

ditto. 


WoozufTorntiggor, Price Ils. 1C per mamul. 
Cawnporo do. ,, lS-8 ditto. 


7. With tbo prospect now before us of excellent harvests 
and a prosjierous year, it is probable (bat tbo demand for 
Manchester and Native goods will bo brisk. 

8. The cotton seed farm experiment recently commenced 
at Boohmdsliuliur is being walobcd, and will from time to 
time bo reported on. 

9. A copy of this report lias been fnrnisbod direct to tlio 
Chamber of Commerce. 

I have, &c.f . 

A. COLYIN, 

Secretary. 





Actual eothrn i/i ana I etfieisr^'i 
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JRemarka hy District Officers on i7ie Comparative Demand for 
English and Motive Fabrics. 

Dehra Doon . — Native cloth supplies about one-fourth of 
the cousiunption. 

Moozitffermtggur . — The demand for European cloth is 
extending; there is stilly however, a fair demand for country 
cloth in the villages. The better classes use English cloth 
universally, as finer than Native-made fabrics and of a more 
convenient width, the only complaint being as to its 
durability. 

Meerut . — ^The demand for English and country cloth conr 
tinues much the same ; but steadily and surely as wealth 
develops itself the latter must yield. The cotton produced in 
the district is mostly taken up for home consumption. 

Boolundshuhur , — The coarse cloth made by the Native 
weavers is still largely, almost exclusively, in use amongst 
the poorer classes, and will continue so until the English 
manufacturers supply an equally durable and cheaper cloth. 

111 consequence of the little decline in the price of cotton, . 
some activity is already observed in the Native looms, and 
more is expected as soon as grain-crops have been reaped. 

Allygiirh , — Perhaps the scarcity of cotton last year occa- 
sioned a larger demand for English doth. There has been 
sufficient cotton in the market for all the local requirements, 
and Native looms have continued to be worked actively as 
ever. Collector is of opinion that Native fabric, from its 
cheapness, greater durability, and warmth, is much more 
suited to and finds much more favor with, the lower and 
agricultural classes than the productions of Manchester. 

Bijnour . — ^Native cloth manufacture appears to continue 
much as it was, but the price is per cent, less than last 
year. The stocks of English cloth are largish, but the price 
is also depressed in about the same degree as that of country 
cloth. 
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Moradabad. — Manufacture of country cloth has fallen off, 
in conscq^uence of the high price of jcotton. The present 
average price is about 1^ seer for the rupee, against 2^ for 
last year. The present demand for English cloth seems good, 
and will be so while Native cloth keeps dear. 

Budaon. — The dearness of cotton has greatly raised the 
price of Native -manufactured cloth, and the consumption of 
English cloth has therefore increased — Native garah being in 
this district half as dear ag.am as it was 'last 3 >-ear. Should 
the price of cotton fall, there is reason to expect that the 
manufacture of Native cloth will be increased. Eor common 
Native use Native cloth is preferred, when cheap, to English 
cloth, on account of its wearing better. ^ 

S]iahjehanpore.—Th<i demand for English cloth is daily 
increasing, in consequence of Uie price of Native clotli of the 
same kind being comparatively greater. 

' Muttra . — The Native manufacture is reported to be as stag- 
nant as last 3 ’oar. The common people have hardly recovered 
from the famine and recent high prices, and they have little 
spare cash to clothe tliemselves afresh. The demand for Eng- 
lish cloth is better than this time last year. 

Agra, — Little Native cotton-cloth is now manufactured in 
this district, where it has been universally superseded by -the 
produce of Manchester. It would seem that at present there 
is a glut of English cloth in the Agra market. 

■ Furmchibad. — The Native cloth trade continues depressed. 
The English markeen (long-cloth) is now worn by all but the 
poorest Natives, in the place of coarse country cloth, garah. 
Throughout the district the manufacture of all colored and 
plain cotton is being gradually discontinued, no competition 
. against the English cloths being possible. Within the last 
few years an entirely new cloth — the buttoo of Nawabgunge 
in Oudh — ^lias succeeded in supplanting khara, fhe material 
formerly .used for langas, and has now universal sale 
throughout Upper India, It has as yet no European rival. 
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ZJynpoory. — "Witli regard to the Native cloth manufacture, 
its prospects are most gloomy. Only the very poor classes 
■wear Native cloth ; the classes nest above them have their 
best clothes of European cloth, and'' their ordinary wearing- 
apparel of Native doth j- and the rest wear European fabrics 
altogether. A well-to-do Native despises Native manufactures 
of the present day, as all the old fine cloths have ceased to be- 
manufactured, English markeen and muslin having beaten 
them out of the field. Throughout the district, the average 
percentage of those who wear European cloths alone is about 
thirty j those who wear partlj' European and partly Native, 
forty ; and those who wear Native cloths altogether, thirty. 

JSfawa/j. — The demand for English cloth still continues to 
increase. 

Jaloun . — The great damage done to the cotton crop last 
year, combined witli the present high prices of the raw mate- 
rial, proves unfavorable to the Native cloth manufacture. 
Many of the weavers have died or lo'ft the district, while 
others are too poor to buy cotton ; the consequence is that all 
the pergmraah ofilcCrs report that the demand for English 
cloth far exceeds tliat for Native manufactures, the estimated 
proportions being one-third of the latter to two-thirds of the 
former. 

Jhansie . — The price of cloth is rather higher this year than 
last, owing to the continued scarcity of cotton, and -this has 
operated in stimulating the demand for ’cheap English cloth, 
but the present plentiful cotton crop will, the- Deputy Com- 
missioner is of opinion, reverse the state of -things — English 
cloth will decline, and Native clotli rise in demand. 

LttVufpore . — The inhabitants of this district, who are chiefly 
agriculturists, prefer Native-munufactured cloth to European 
cloth ; and from this, among other causes, the Native-manu- 
factured doth daily secures a higher demand in the market. 

Caxcnpore . — The market for piece-goods has been very dull 
during the whole of the past year; and, on account -of the 
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largo stocks held ovcr 7 \Ylicro, Iho market for country cloth 
has also been depressed. 

1*11(1 eJipore . — Tlio purchase of 2?alivo cloth, and tho manu- 
facture of tho same, is decreasing. Tho demand for English 
cloth during the year 1870-71 appears to have been greater 
than that of the year 1SG9-70. 

jBaatZff.— Tho greatest demand is for country cloths, but 
there is also a largo demand, even in the villages, for English 
cloths. Tho prices have been moderate. Country cloth is pre- 
ferred generally in tho villages and among the agriculturists 
to English cloth, on account of its greater durability. 

AnaJuihad. — Tho depression in tho <lcmand for cloths manu- 
factured with Native looms still continues, and shows a 
tendency to increase rather than decrease. 

IfMOTccr/wre.— Native-made cloth is gencrsvlly used in tho 
districtj in fact, it is only tho wc.althior classes of Natives 
that use that of English manufacture. Tho demand for 
English cloth must be very small, as there are but few mer- 
chants in tho district who sell it, and tho finer descriptions are 
not procurable in the district at all. 

Jotmporc . — Tho demand for English cloth is limited to tho 
wealthier classes. 

Goruckporc . — A small quantity of tho coarse quality of 
country cloth is made: it is used chiefly by tho pooi'cr classes. 
Tho demand for English cloth cannot be estimated. 

Bustee . — Demand for English cloth increasing. 

Azimgurh .' — Tho trade in Native cloth is at present dull. 
Tho better classes generally show a preference for foreign 
stuffs, whilst the poorer classes prefer the stronger homo-mado 
cloth. Tho local manufacture of cloth is much loss than in 
former years, and is decreasing year by year. 

Mirzapore . — Native cloth manufacture is in a dech'ning 
state, and tho demand for English cloth appeal's to be tho 
same as it has been in former years. 
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Benares. — Thrcc-fourtlis of tho cloth consumed in this 
district is of English manufacture. 

Ghazeepore . — There is nothing special that requires remark 
regarding cloth. English cloth is, as a rule, preferred. 

Extract from Reports hy District Officers, 

0. DoNOVAil, Esq., .dssislani Collector, Moozujffernuggur. 

The explanation of the general increase appears to ho — 

1st , — Tho high prices obtained in tho 1869 season. 

2>id. — That the rains began this year in tho most favor- 
able time for cotton son'ings, whereas last year the proper 
sowing season had passed before their commencement. This 
consideration will go far to account for . tho increase in the 
Boodhana Tehseol, whore canal-irrigation is comparatively 
restricted. 

There is still, however, a fair demand for country cloth in 
tlio villages, and tho prices aro said to be rsvlher high. It is 
probable that for tho ordinary village clothing the conve- 
nience of having home-spun tliread made into coarse fabrics in 
or near their homes will support a considcrablo manufacture 
by Jolahas for villagers’ use. But for finer stuffs, and for 
colored cloth for jackets, «S:c., European cloth appears to bo 
almost exclusively bought. The Natives also prefer the EurO' 
pean red to that obtained from, the kitssumha, dyeing from 
which appears to be becoming less and less -practised. The 
better classes use English cldtli, I may say, universally, as 
finer than Native-made fabrics a-nd. of a .more convenient 
width, the only complaint being as to its durabilitg. 

Luchmun SnsGH, Deputy Collector, BoplundsJiuhur. 

» * * 

5. The coming year is expected to be one of uncommon 
-plenly, and should this expectatioh be realized, it is only 
natural that the demand for cloth, whether coimtry-made or 
foreign, as well as for every other article of necessity or 
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luxury, ■ n it should bo much more tliau it •was during the two 
last past bad years. 

6. The price of cleaned cotton is at present Es. 16 per 
maund, and it is expected to bo still lower, unless largo supplies 
be wanted in England. The traders of Khoorjah, one of tho 
largest cotton markets in these provinces, anticipate a dullness 
in cotton trade for tho next six months at least. They calcu- 
late, therefore, upon exporting only 50,000 maunds during 
the year, whereas in tho previous fivo-ycars tho average was 
90,000 maunds. 

7. In consequence of tho high prices of grjiin which 
prevailed during tlie past two years, tho poorer classes were 
badly off as regards raiment. It- it believed, therefore, that 
for local consumption in this district the quantity of cotton 
required in the coming year will bo .about 45,000 maunds, or 
about 25 per cent, above tho avor.ago. Two-thirds of the 
clotli will be woven in tho district, .and tho remainder im- 
ported from England. Deducting, tlicrefore, 30,000 maunds, 
which will bo taken by tho Native looms, from tho estimated 
produce, or 98,320 maunds, tho qirantity available for export 
from tho district may bo estimated at about 68,000 maunds. 

8. That tho coarse cloth mado by the Native weavers is 
still largely, almost exclusively, in use amongst tlie poorer 
classes is a fact, and no reason is apparent why such should 
not bo the case until tho English manufacturers supply equally 
durable and che.aper cloth to boat out the country cloth from 
the market. In consequence of tho little decline in the price 
of. cotton, some activity is already observed in the Native 
looms, and more is expected as soon as the grain-crops have 
been reaped. 

B. Hardings, Esq., Colleolor of HJuttra. 

♦ • * » » 

7. Tlie Native manufacture is reported to be as. stagnant 
as last year. The common people have hardly recovered 
from the famine and recent high prices, and they have little 
4 0 
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spare cash to clothe themselves afresh'. . The -state , of the 
Native manufactures may ha generally deduced from tlie.con- 
dition of the wearing-apparel of the million.. TWs year:the 
numbers in torn and patched clothes, and in old a,iid without 
shoes, are considerable, They have enough to do in keeping 
body and soul together, and make their, old suits do duty for 
double the usual time. The Native idea is that the .trade will 
revive if the khurreef is abundant. The promise -is decidedly 
good j we may therefore hope that most of the Native looms 
will soon be in full work. 

M. Ebade, Esq., Assistant Collector, Fumiokabad. • 

At the present moment cotton is, selling at Es.. 20. ' It will 
be seen that the rate has only begun to' fall since, the outbreak 
of the war on the continent and the stagtiation of European 
trade caused thereby. It was interesting. to find that even in 
the most remote parts of the district the. dealers understood 
perfectly how the state of the English market affected Indian ■ 
prices, and that though they might only watch the local rates, 
they knew that those rates were not determined by, local 
supply and demand alone. 

The Native cloth trade of this district continues inits'former 
depressed sta.te. The recent fall in the price of cotton, has 
enabled the weavers to put their cloths on a more equal foot- 
ing with the’ English manufactures ; but the British cottons do 
not depend for success so much on their cheapness as their 
superior texture and durability. Tims the English markeeu 
(long-cloth) is now worn by all but the poorest Natives, in the 
place of coarse country cloth (garah). It is only about one- 
eighth clieaper in price, whei-eas garah lasts twice as long, 
and therefore costs much less in the long run. But markeen 
looks well, and is more comfortable to -wear, and so has, 
become the fashion. Those to whom economy is the first < 
object still continue to buy garah, though at a higher money 
price. In the same way the English tool only competes with 
the Native loongee because it is a finer cloth ; it is not so 
durable, and is absolutely dearer in price. . On the other hand, 
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ilic successful compotilion of the English chintzes with several 
of the nulivo cloths uscil for hvngas, or women’s petticoats, is 
duo to (heir superior durability and bolter dye; the ditlerenco 
of “price is i«i most eases only nominal. 

Throughout this district the tnanufaclnro of .all colored and 
the finer plain cottons is being gradually discontinued, no 
com])ctition against the English cloths being possible. The 
tnido is now retreating to its last stronghold, the nianufac- 
tnro of the coarse but serviceable eloths which have as yet 
found no rival, nr., ganah, ndhotor, guzzee, and one or two 
others, and even from this it must be expelled before long. 
Tlio weavers profes^s to bo only awaiting the tii'uoiiemait, and 
certainly seem to he iireparing for it, by drafting off the 
Biiporfluons jncinbers of their families into the ranks of day 
and fichl labour. Yet the event may prove that they have 
been too despondent. Within the last few yoai’S an entirely 
new cloth, (he bftttoo of Nawahgungo in Oudh, has succeeded 
in supplanting hham, the material fonncrly most used for 
langa®, and has now an immense sale fhronghont Upper 
India. It has as yet no European rival, .and tho cloth is 
spoken of so favorably that it may not only bo able to hohl 
its ground against all foreign competitors, bnt may even 
prove only ill 0 first of a better class of native m.nnufactures. 
At present, however, tho fortunes of the weavers are bound 
up willj those of their princip.al customers, the poorest classes 
of tho population, whoso condition, till things ohangc, will 
be tho best guide to the slate of tho i?ativo cloth trade. 

I subjoin a list of tho Native clotlis known in tliis district, 
with their prices, and the names and prices of tho competing 
English cottons. To facilitate comparison, 1 give tho widtli 
of each cloth in giras (the sixteenth part of a yard), tho 
Native, method of computing. Tho prices are those which 
ruled in Furruckabad at the beginning of tlus month. 
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B. D. Alexander, Esqdieb, Assistarit Collector of Mynpoory. 

In old days tlio fine stuffs of the Shekoabad and Kurhul 
Porffuiinahs wore known fiir and wide, and were considered of 
such excellent quality tliat they were sent as presents often 
to considerable distances. But tliey have all passed away, 
and the coarse clotli woven by the “ Kolies” and tlie “ Jola- 
has” is all that remains to mark the manufacture of cloth 
in this district. The Kolies and Jolahas, too, seem to bo 
leaving their trade in many parts of the district, and taking 
to the more profitable pursuit of agriculture. In my opinion, 
if a sti'ong, durable, and withal cheap English cloth could bo 
found which would undersell the present coarse Native stuffs, 
their manufacture would cease altogether. 

B. S. Aikjian, Esquire, Assistant Collector, Etatrah. 

■ This year there is an estimated increase of 7,672 acres, or 
about 12 per cent., in the area under cotton cultivation ; the 
actuals for the past season being 56,760 acres, against 64,432 
estimated for the current season. It will be seen that there ' 
is an estimated increase in every pergunnah with the excep- 
tion of Phuppoond, in which the estimate this year is 6,977 
acres, against 7,812 in 1869-70. The Tehseeldar attributes 
this to tho increased cultivation of indigo, which is stimulated 
by the advances givei^ by tlie indigo-planters. It is the 
opinion of the Settlement Officer that it is probable that the 
decrease is also owing to the extension of canal-irrigation in 
that pergunnah. He informs me that wherever'canal-irriga- 
tion is introduced the cultivation of cotton is giving place to 
wheat and sugar-cane. * * * 

The Settlement Officer informs me that in this district the 
area under cotton has decreased rather than increased since 
last settlement. Eegarding the state of Native cloth manu- 
facture and the demand for English goods, it is reported from 
all sides that the demand for English cloth still continues to 
increase. 
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The^TclisoeWar of Phuppoond writes that country cloth is 
preforrod for the quilted garments which aro used so much in 
winter. Tlio reason ho gives for this is that, on account of 
the roughness of the fibre of the Native-manufactured cloth, 
the cotton-wool used for lining remains equally distributed 
throughout the razai, &c., and that if tho smoother English 
cloth is used, tho cotton lumps and gathers in one place. 

I am informed that tho ryots, although they still adhere to 
tho coarse and durable country cloth for their oion use, aro 
beginning to consider it a mark of being well off to bo able 
to dress their wives and children in English-manufactured 
oloth, and that consequently the use for this is spreading in 
country places. 

P. White, Esq., Deputy Commissioner of Jhansie. 

* » » « « 

10. Tho ’Native cloths made in tlio district, aro — 

(1) Garah. (4) Eikreo. 

(2) Dhotoojora. (6) Kuswee. 

(3) Chanteo. (6) Udhoter. 

Nos. 1, 2, 5 and 6 aro almost entirely for local consump- 
tion ; Nos. 3 and 4 are colored into kharooa at Mow and 
Moteo Kutra (this last place is only just beginning to pick up 
again as a dyeing manufactory), and thence exported to 
Jubbulpore, Oawnpore, Mirzapore, Oomnaptee, Gwalior, Furr 
ruckabad and Hattrass. A considerable trade is thus done 
in kharooa. Kuswee is woim by village women. Udhoter is 
used for lining apparel, &o. The price of cloth is rather 
higher this year than last, owing to tho continued scarcity 
of cotton. This has operated in stimulating the demand for 
cheap English cloth, the sorts known as markeen, luttha, nyn- 
sookh, mulmul a-ud tool being principally sought after ; also 
chintzes. 

11; Tho present plentiful cotton crop will, I think, reverse 
this state of things. English cloths will decline, and Native 
cloths rise in demand. When tho raw material is abundant 
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tbo Native article (clieap as it then becomes) is preferred by the 
people, as muob for its reputed durabilily as the ease with 
which it is obtained. There are spinning-wheels from house 
to house. The cotton iroiu the home farm is spun into tliread 
by the women of the house. This prepared cotton thread is 
then given to the village weaver, who, for a small, payment 
for his trouble, converts it into cloth. Behind such com- 
petition as this the English manufacture halts. 


Reply of Government to Board of Revenue, North- IV estern 
Provinces, dated lith December, 1870. 

I am desired to acknowledge the receipt of your 
No. 1259, dated 7th December, containing the estimate 
formed by the Board of Kevenue of the prospects and condi- 
tion of the cotton crop of 1870-71. 

2. The Board consider the prospects of the crop to be 
decidedly fa-vorable. The area under cotton has slightly 
increased since last year ; tlie produce is very much greater, 
and is on the whole above average. It would have been a 
very superior crop to the average but for the abnormal rains 
which fell at the end of October. 

3. The Lieutenant-Governor has read with pleasure these 
accounts of the excellent prospects of the cotton crop through- 
out the greater part of the North-'W’estern Provinces. They 
agree entirely with the results of the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
own observations. At the time of writing the crop has been 
mostly gathered, and it is believed that these prospects have 
been fully realised. The first part of the season of 1870 was 
most favorable, and the heavy and- unseasonable rain of Octo- 
ber was confined mainly to the Benares Districts and the 
eastern portion of tlie Allahabad Division, in which compara- 
tively little cotton is grown. Although the loss in some parts 
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in January, 1870, wcro pretty steadily maintained, but with 
a downwird tendency, till the near approach of a good 
crop induced a sudden and in somo places a heavy fall in 
November. 

8. The account given by Mr. M. Headc of the introd action 
and rapidly acquired popularity of a new kind of native cloth 
called Buttoo, used for women’s petticoats, and made in 
Kawabgnngo in Ondh, is interesting. It shews in what 
direction it is still ])ossiblo for Native manufacture to compete 
with English ; and, if tho Native weavers show versatility 
in adapting (heir fabrics and designs to tho Native taste, they 
may yet strike out now fields for themselves, and retard that 
decay and ruin of their trade which many District Officers 
consider to bo imminent. 

9. Hand-made must always be stronger than machiuc- 
made cloth. The common coarse garrah of tho country still 
holds its place with tho poorer classes .as a stouter and more 
serviceable material tiian any made in England ; but Eng- 
land monopolizes (with a few exceptions) tho sale of tho finer 
fabrics, and few of tho well-to-do classes, who c-ire more for 
appearance than for wear, use anything but English stuffis. 

10. The more plentiful crop of cotton will no doubt depress 
prices and impart a stimulus to tho declining Native manu- 
facture. On the other hand, tho returning prosperity of tho 
agricultural classes, crowned, as may bo hoped, by tlie safe 
harvesting of tho magnificent winter crops now on tho 
ground, will supply them with the means of gratifying their 
taste for the finer qualities of English cloth. It may there- 
fore he anticipated that tho demand for piece-goods will not 
be affected by the increased Native mannfhcturcs, but that 
there will he in the ensuing year a larger consumption of 
both classes of goods. 
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LOCAL TAXATION FOE PEOVINOIAL EEQUIEE- 

MENTS. 

No. 121A. 

To 

E-. B. Chapman, Esq., 

Ojfg. Secy, to the Govt, of India, 
Financial Department. 

Dated Cajip Bexabes, the 27th Jaxdabt, 1871. 

' SiH, 

I AM- desired to acknowledge tlio receipt of the Eeso- 
Intion in the Financial Department, No. 3334, dated 14th 
ultimo, and to say that the Lieutenant-Governor hails vdth 
hope and confidence the introduction of a system by which 
certain branches of the service, with corresponding funds, will 
he transferred from Imperial control to local administration, 
well assured that the principle is sound, and calculated to pro- 
mote efficiency, no less than economy, in the Government. 

2. Of the total Imperial deficit thrown upon local resour- 
ces, the share of this Government is stated at £48,030; but in 
•point of fact, the sum to be- made up is gi’eatly in escess of 
this ammmt, as will be apparent from the following statement. 

3. In the first place, the various grants in Appendix A. 
have been shewn in my letter No. 1069A., dated 31st ultimo, 
not to agree with the actual figures of the cmTent year’s Bud- 
get, and sanctioned grants; — the deficiency on the whole 

amounting to above a lakh of Eupees* against this 
£11,763. Government. It is imnecessaiy to recapitulate the 
details in this letter; but the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor trusts that before the final allotment is made, the statements 
submitted in that address will be taken into consideration, and 
either the full grants awarded, or the discrepancies, which have 
been pointed out, explained. 

4. But -the great burden which will fall most heavily on 
our local finances is in the Public Works Department. A 

1 
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report has been famished by-Golouel Hutchinson, Secretary to 
Government, in that Departmmt, which . clearly exhibits the 
result of the new scheme. ... ’ , ' 


5. The Budget for provincial services, it 

is shewn, will amount to £40d,006 

To meet which there is ' 
the Government grant, ... ... £ 186,851 

' The Ferry Fund, ... „ 40,000 

Hoad Fundj ■ 40,000 

£266,851 


Leaving a deficit of 


...£137,149 


6. The above figures embrace both that e:q)enditnre which, 

having hitherto been Imperial, is now to be provincial, and 
also that which has hitherto been local. . : . . 

7. Deficit on thvt portion of the Imperial Budget now made 
provincial.r-^1 am first to notice the portic>n hitherto Imperial. 

8- Colonel Hutchinson.gives .the figmes, as .follows XAp- 
pendixA): — 


. Head of Charge. 


r 

Grant. 

• 

; Estimate* 

Deficit to' be 
provided by 
new taxsl- 
tlon. . 

Civil Buildings, ... 


£. ■ 

63,341 

. £ 

116,000 

£ . 
61,659 

Communications, ... 

••• 


110,000 

27,364 

Establishments, ... 

*•9 

37,954 


10,946 

Tools and Plant, ... 

*•« 

2,920 ' 


. 4,080 

Total, 


£ 186,851 

£ 280,900 1 

£ 94,049 


* It will Le observed that Colonel Hutchinson has not had any satisfac- 
tory data to go upon in calculating the portion of charge for Establislimehts 
to be set against the grant. He has calculated it thus : — 

The grant for works to be still Imperial has been fixed by 6.' 0. ’ 
of 30th December last, at ••• ••• £97,000 

The rtovincial grant ••• »»« ••• tvt ' ... £37,964 


Total grant for Establishment, Lnpcrinl and Frovincial, ...' £134,954 

From this is to be deducted Irrigation Establishment, which costs £55,600, 
leaving for other establishments. Imperial and Provincial, £7 9,354. But the 
establishment actually employed on these works amounts to £go,300,'so ti>at 
there is a dcfidt.of £10,946, as sh^n in Colonel Hutchinson’s paper. 
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■ 9. Thius it will bo scon tliat under every one of tbo'beads 
of charge the grants are altogether inadequate. The grant 
to the North-Western Pronnees on accotmt of Public Works 
is stated in the Hesolution to be £186,851, whereas the niini- 
nuuu cost for which the ^yants of the Pro^^nco can be pro- 
vided is shoAvn to bo £280,900. 

10. This deficiency in the Government grant arises from 
the faet that it has been based on the estimates for last year; 
and the estimates of the past year have been exceptionally 
low, and in fact altogether inadequate to the normal require- 
ments of the Province. 

11. This again has arisen from the recent finandal . crisis 
and the repeated retrenchments of the Public Works Budget 
consequent thereon. The orders for these retrenchments were 
peremptoiy, and were promptiy and lo 3 ''ally responded to. 
But as many Military works were in progress, which could 
not be stopped without serious detriment to the Army, it be- 
came imperative to carry on these at the expense of the branch 
of Chdl Buildings and Communications. And so it has come 
to pass that during the last two j'cars, the 0ml estimates havo 
been retrenched to a xioint utterly inadequate for the require- 
ments of the Province. These retrenchments were accepted 
and carried into effect by the Public Works Department of 
this Government, under the assumption that, arising out of a 
temporary necessity, they were themselves temporaiy; and 
that the increased grants of future -years would repair the 
nuschief arising from the postponement of repairs and other 
urgent works. It is quite impossible- that- the reduction can 
bo maintained -without great discredit to the administration 
and loss to tho public. The supplies necessary for the ordi- 
nary repair of main lines havo been well nigh stopped ; those 
for tho repairs of buildings have been greatly cut do-wn; and 
tlio construction of now works, even where urgenttj' required, 
has been, for the most part, postponed. Had it been foreseen 
that the retrenchments were (as it is now intended) to be per- 
manent, the Public W orks Department would have represented 
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their inadequaej, and' the impossibility of carrying on the 
public service with them. ' The result of now stereotyping 
the reduced 'grants is to throw' on local taxation, - as above 
shewn, the burden of nearly QHhhhs j or, in other words, while 
the Resolution imposes a' portiop of the Imperial deficit, 
amounting ostensibly to £48,030 on the IN^orth-Wcstern 
Provinces, there is actually devolved on these Provinces an 
Ea^&nditure liUhento Impenalj which,' with the deficit, amounts 
to £142,079. ; , . . . ; , ; 

12. The Lieutenant-Governor' has thought it incumbent 
on him, in justice to the Provinces for -which he is responsible, 
to bring this point proinmently to view. It may be that other 
Pro-vinces, where Military works were not so busily in pro- 
gress as in the North-Western Pro-vinces,- did not sutFer so 
severely by the late retrenchments. But as regards the 
North-Western Pro-vineesj the eflfect is that they are virtually 
required^to provide by new taxation for three tim^'thtr^VJit 

assessed upon them as their portion' of the Imperial deficit. ' 

. ; . V ) 

13. Under these circumstances I am to solicit attention! 
to a letter in the Public "Works Department, No. 283A., datew 
20th January, 1871, which forms Appendix B. of this letteA 
requesting that the Oi-vii .'.Budget, be relieved of the cl^ge foM 

■the services noted -ml 


( 1 -) 


Thomason College 
Establishment,.., 
Buildings, &a.j 


£14S,300 

2,200 


.(2.) .^Instrument Bep6t, ... ••• 

(3.) 'Military Churches and Ceme- 
teries, ... ... 


17,600 

6,300 


the margin. Thefirs^ 
of these, the . Thoma-J 
son College,isstriet-j 
-ly Imperial in it 
■ ■ ■ i: 28 , 86 o objects, and in poinj 

of fact provides Oivi 

Engineers not for these Provinces only but also for the Pun-, 
jab, Oudb, and the Central Pro-vinces. Similarly the Instru-fc 
ihent Dep6tisnot provincial; arid Churches and Cemeteries ^ 
for troops are Military. . His Honor submits that these charge^ 
should be transferred from the Provincial Budget to th^ 
Imperial. 
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14. Even willi our Budget thus HgTitened, ilio deficit to 
he pronded on account of tlio portion of the Imperial Public , 
Works Budget now made provincial ■snll bo £65,189. In 
the proposals hereafter submitted, the Lieutenant-Governor 
has assumed tliat this concession will bo granted. 

15. Deficit on the portion of JPiiblio Works Budget herdo- 
fore local . — ^I am now to refer to that part of Colonel Hut- 
.chiuson’s Budget relating to operations hercteforo provided 
from local ftmds. Tho charges on this head amount to 
£123,100. At the close of his memorandmn Colonel Hutchin- 
son supposes that this may bo met from existing sources of 
income. But this is not the case. Tho Hoad Fund and Bio 
Ferry Fund, the only available sources, yield each of them no 
more than fom lakhs, being an aggregate of only £80,000, so 
that there Avill hero bo a farther deficit of £43,100. Tho cause 
is that, in recent years the operations of tho local funds have 
been greatly stimulated by largo supplementary grimts from the 
old One-per-cent, income tax, and “Accumulated ferry fund” 
balances. But these extraordinary sources are now almost 
exhausted; and if the operations of the funds are to be main- 
tained in the same activity, and indeed if they are to bear any 
proper relation to tho wants of the country, the deficit just men- 
tioned will have to bo raised from other soiurces. 

16. Thus in the Public Works Department, as now to 
bo constituted on a provincial basis, the deficit ivill be — 

Portion hitherto Imperial, ... £65,189 

Do." do. ” Local, • ... £43,100 

Total, ... £108,289 

And this bn the assumption that the Government of India 
takes over the Thomason College and other items mentioned 
in para. 13. 

17. In tho following calculations that assmnption is con- 
tinued; as also that the defalcation of above £10,000, noticed 
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inparSi.'3, 'will bo adjusted or explained by- tbo Finimoial 
Department, so as not to cause fbrtber lossto tbis-Grovemmeut.! 
In fact it is assumed that the -wants of the various departments" 
now made provincial, excepting the Public Works Depart- 
ment, will be met from the grants assigned, leaving only the, 

deficit of £48,030 to 
he raised. It is also 
assumed that the 
extra charge for 
postage, due to the' 
increased fates and 
the altered ! system 
■ lately introduced, and 
which is expected to 
reach a large amount 
as sho-vTO in the mar- 
' gin, -will be'separatelj* 

provided for. Otherwise there will be a serious defibaency to 
meet, amoimiang altogether to about Bs. 1,90,000. - 


Deportment. 

Charge far Postage, 1870-71. 

Budget Esti- 
mate.' 

Bcgular Esti- 
mate. . 

Folico, 

8,873 

• 1,87,000 

Begistmtion, 

1,660 ' 

7,600 

Frinting, 

4,092 

90^000 


' 18. On this basis, -the aggregate charges against these 

PrcvincOT -will be as follows : — ■ • \ 

(1.) 'Public Works Department (hitherto ... ^ / 

lidperial), £ 252,040 

‘ .(2;) Ditto (hitherto Local), j, I23jl00 

(3.) Bural Police, .... ... ,,260,000 

(4.) Village SchpolSj . ••• » 40,000 

(5.) District Post, ... - ... „ 10,000 

(6.) Sanitation and Local improvements, ... „ 30,000 . 
(7.) .. Deficit in Irnperial. grant, - „ -48,030 

jab, '8.) . .Cost of Office of provincial account, i&c., ; „ 2,000 

ihent ' . < - . 


for troops 
should be 
Imperial., 


£755,170 
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19. To moot tlieso cliargcs \ro liavo tlio following .assets 
oit.Ler provided or in rapid course of provision ' 

(1.) Pnl)lic Works grant for works Litlicrto. 

Imperial^ £> 186^331 

(2.) Local ccss in temporarily-settled districts, „ 324:, 362 

(3.) Ferry Fund, ... ... ... „ 40,000 

£ 551,213 

Tims leaving to bo raised by fmrtbor taxation £203,957, 
or say twenty lakbs of mpees. 

' 20. The Loail Ccss (item 2 of receipts) is Ic\'iablo only 
from those districts tbo settlement of wbicb is open to revision, 
and will not reach its full amount (probablj’’ above £350,000) 
till 1874. Meanwhile it vrill yearly increase. The sum 
entered is tluit which is expected in the coming year. 

21. To consider the ways and means necessary to meet 
the expected deficit, a Committee was appointed by the Lieute- 
nant-GoA'emor, which sat at Nynco Tal and conducted its 
proceedings in constant communication with His Honor. The 
report of this Committee has already been forwarded to the 
Financial Department ndth my letter No. 1636, dated the 
1st December last, and their proceedings have met with the 
approval and commendation of His Excellency in Council. 

22. Df the taxes proposed by the Committee and 'adopted, 
by this Government in my address of 1st December, the 
Lioutenant-Govemor has foimd it necessary to drop the ‘‘Arms 
License,’’ as the subject has been taken up imperially, and 
it is not known whether it is intended to raise a revenue 
from licenses to possess and carry arms,' or if so, whether the 
proceeds will be allowed as an addition to local revenue. 

23. His Honor has also relingmshed the “Acreage cess 
on temporarily-settled districts.” 
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.■ - 24. . It was with somo hesitation that the Committee 
recommended, and the Liontonant-Governor adopted, this cess, 
and it woidd only he in case of absolute necessity that His 
Honor would foil back on a tax which appears open to serious 
objections both of principlb and expediency. 


25. The principle of our Revenue settlements in districts 
of which the "Land Revonno is .assessed tcmpor.nrily is that 
the demand is fixed, after a c.arcful- invc3tig.ation into its 
resources, .attho full amount which each estate can bear ■aatli a 
view to its prosperity ; and at each successive Lapse the assess- 
ment is revised upon the same principle. If then during the 
currency of a settlement, additional cesses maj' be imposed at 
the discretion of Government, wc have, in the first place, the 
danger of trenching upon the margin w'hich, after laborious 
investigation by the most able and experienced officers, has 
been held' to bo not more than sufficient to secure the safety 
and advancement of the agricultural interests of the countiy. 

26. In the next place, we introduce an element of inse- 
curity which ainnot but unsettle the minds of tho people. 
"Ihe Settlement is concluded at a fixed sum for a fixed term 
of years ; and if the . Government is seen to step in, and (as 
has been proposed in, other Provinces) arbitrarily impose an 
additional demand of ,3 or 4 per cent, as a cess on tho rovenuc,| 
the eonfidbrice of the people in the proceedings of Govem-j 
ment cannot but be shaken, and the .security intended by the 
absolute limitation of the demands of Government scriously| 
affected. 

27. It is not intended by this to impiign the principl 
by which landed profits are held to bo assessable to the incom( 
tjix, or indeed any action by which landed profits are tax© 
in common with all other property. But this is quite a distinc^ 
principle from the' arbitrary imposition of cesses on the systcm|' 
which has been contended for elsewhere. 


28. Thereis a farther disadvantage. It would create con^ 
fusion, and perhaps eventually antagonism, between locjil and 

' , / 
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imperial’ ibcomc. TVhatcver is tliiis a'Mc'l io Ihf} revenue 
demand in. ilie shape of o(»5cs daring the currency of a fj'ef/- 
tlement is so much to I>e deducted from the Ittn*! /hr/enue 
■which -wni be assessed as Imperial at the next revif-jou of the 
Settlement. As shown above, an estate can safely l^e asse^eed 
only at a given stun, whether that l>e paid as reverme or as 
cesses ; whatever, therefore, the Settlement O^^’cer finds f/i be 
paid as oKses -will become a -rirtnal dirninnlion from the Im- 
perial revenue. There will l^e 2 strong temptation by the 
Local Government to repeat additions to g cess which affords 
so convenient a mode of meeting the increasing fir 

local improveiEeais. And th-ns antagonism rnsiy spring 
and a tendency arise cn tie psri cf the Locel Govenv;r;.%'t.' 
to sornre as irrge £ portion cf the avsessmeot as pyC'Stihie 
for loxi ptnpos^ It sieems to toe £aeonA-,ogo.t-drvrerr..or 
therefore, 'Int wdHrevsr Sevenne .f^stdeansc-ts sre ,t:vh;'o'g to 
pcriodicti rrmriom. tine s>3s:5 cc wHoh tos LmiO fPevyv.v.e 


js assffi^sei snmni :e tanmnoy rssrvet tor itmeruto trrr.rji'//.v 

The snbjecr-mnr.'Sr ••;•: tsresoc do-r ;£i5 two nAVjes of’ 

Imperial and ProvinriLl -eannoit be nemooorjar^ntiy 


nant-Gor 


2P. ine cowTsoi 'r'rrDonuSf; gs 01 .T.oiocsnv tO' '■•js ovjOV.is^ 
nor- is "ihin wdadh 5s doGowef rn 'lieoe Pros 'nee?,- 
tin- to asrintJ s nreo “crrion od "Sie La'oo pis-rsar.ie dor fioetil 
cciooa. This is now done tlwi^ in -roe rJorie cd sisr.decssit:'^ 
fw ?Kt-inr anm one-aievsjnih oi' dae s;m.:re demiimh ,or <»*.<?>- 
tsnri: -of *35 Im 7 * 3 riii Limd 3e-‘yn:i& dor' pttn/o?sK' ot: pLtest/ 
Ponce- Listrim Beads- PoHorie: P'uc- “ilkge Sd»%-.*.1o.r- A;iid. 

^,',“,.--,5.^ tc Govsnsmeiit -as 3e •siy/errti.r Tut/fu'.irn -tif d’o*- 
r r .ii r.t ^'v. If 3e sraotm: is Snaaeo^''^^ oi’gii: no 'oe etiutooee:'-, 
no: mmreodv 1 v tmajysrmg wom 3e pisr^vme i>ecds!&eo;s.:oui 
Iw one ajpr-pritrion -of gt aamsssef- oejroemagg .x,:' ^ 5,5 
BevsEoe- 


5Ts — t Of ox 


vtiss xctjo oifs jetriS-'Ctr/g ;5&e?<>iiu;-.-. 


'•r snienhied tiroeesdi .sad d: o-fjh de: •idesr’.sd' -jj,!:- -rhs 
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Local “ Land Taxation Act ” recognizes the appropnatioii' of 
this tenth, and makes proviaon for its being devoted,, apart 
from the Imperial revenue, for provincial purposes. 

_ ' 

31. Th.e case is widely difPerent with the permanently-r 

settled districts. There, on the one hand, the Imperial revenue 
is fixed in perpetuity, so that there can be no opposition or 
rivalry between that revenue and any taxes that may be raised 
on the land for provincial purposes ; while, bn the other hand, 
the landholders having profited by the rise in prices, and 
general improvement of the country, are in a position, jmd 
have beendedared, by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, bound 
to contribute, equally with the possessors of other property, to 
provincial requirements. 

32. As explained in para. 5 of my letter of 1st Decem- 

ber, “ the only material point of difference between the Bills 
and the proposals of the Committee relates to the permanently- 
assessed districts, in which, after careful deliberation, it was 
thought better not to infroduce a cess calculated on the net 
profits, but to substitute for it an increased acreage cess. This, 
will still fall at a very low rate — two annas an acre — ^half of 
which the proprietor will recover by collecting one' anna per 
acre from his cultivators, and will himself be responsible (ex- 
cepting where* the proprietary profits arexmduly small) for the 
other. This plan will be simpler, and will avoid the necessity 
of difficult and uncertain investigations into rentals and profits. 
The Bioad Cess -already in force at one per cent, of the Eever 
nue will be retained, and autborify is taken to commute the 
chowkeedar’s holdings into a mon^ payment. ‘ These three 
items are expected to yield a sum fairly proportioned to the 
resources of the permanently-assessed district.” , 

33. Wherever the profits of the proprietor fall short of 
25 per cent, of the Government Kevenue, a clause has been 
introduced enabling the proprietor to recover the second ani^a 
also from all tenants holding at privileged rates. • In the Be- 
nares districts, a largo portion of the agricultural profits afo 
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appropriated by tenants whoso rents cannot bo raised, and 
sometimes to such an extent as unduly to limit the profits of 
tho proprietor. The intention of the above condition is to 
maho the whole tax fall on these privileged cultivators, wher- 
ever they have so reduced the income of the proprietor. 

■ 34. Wherever, on tho other hand, the sc.antiness of the 
profits arises from tho assessment itself being heavy, that is 
from inadequacy of the gross assets, it is proposed that Gov- 
ernment shall have authority to remit tho acreage cess in whole 
or in part. 

35 Power is also taken in the Bill for commuting the 
servico land at present held by the chowkeedars in tho perma- 
nently-assessed districts. It is estimated that these lands will 
yield £11,800 ; and this will form afimd which, supplemented 
from the acreage cess, will provide an effective siibstituto for the 
present inadequate rural police of the Benares districts. 

36. The Bead fund at one per cent, will continue to be 
levied in these districts. 

37. Tho mnafeo holdings will also be made to contribute, 
as elsewhere, the local cess at 10 per cent, of tho Government 
demand, which would have been assessed on them had they 
not been revenue-free. 

38. Lastly comes the license on trades. This, as arrang- 
ed by tho Gommittee, will fall at very low rates (Bs. 6, 4, 
and 2,) on the various classes of trades. It has been estimat- 
ed that it will yield above £100,000, but the data are not 
very certain. The Lieutenant-Governor would therefore pre- 
fer to take legislative sanction to fix the rates, if necessary, 
at double those sums. At the same time I am to say that if 
possible the rates above noted will not be exceeded. 

39. It is perhaps unnecessary to add that His Honor 
would not have proposed any new taxation in this direction had 
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it not boon for tlio cxpcclation bold ’oiit by ,<lio Government, 
of India that Iho pressuro of tbo income lax -will, be greatly- 
dijninisbed. ; ‘ 


4.0. Tho ways and means, 
cxpondilnro of tbeso Provinces, 

Char get. 

.t 

Dcflcil in Tinpcrinl Grant, 4S,030 
Public Work.i clinrgc.i n.H 
Bbown l)cforc, ... ... 37C,140 

Rural Police, 20r,S0il 

Vlllnpc Schools, ... ... 40,000 . 

District Post, 10,000 

Snuitnlion and Improve-. 

... 30,000 

Administration and OlUcc, S,000 


jC7I2,G70 


as required for tlio increased 
would then stand as follows ; — 


Jl eeeiptg.' 


■** £ 

Public Works Grant, ... 186,851 
l»ial Ct'fs (tcmporarilj'- 

scKlcd districts), 324,362' 

Perry I’mul, ... ... 40,000 

1 Acreage - ' ' 

I’crmaucntly- cess, ... 3C,8I4 
scUlc<l dis- -Rond cess, - 6,600 
Iricts. Commuted 

J japbeers, 11,-300 
T-oc-nl Cess on ninafcc bold- 

b>p.s, - 10,000 

License on trades,... ... 103,000 

£714,327 


• *. 

Bills for ghang effect to tlio Liconso Tax, and tbo Local 

Cesses in tbo Benares Division arc in tbo b.-iudsbf iboHbn’blej' 
J. D. Inglis, wbo, as President of tbe Taxation Committee, dls . 
in full possession of His Honor’s views .on all questions con+ 
nected •witb tbeso measures, \ 

41. It must bo understood that tbo tbreo last items off 
**Ileceipts” aro estimated for on very imperfect data; -and it : 
is ■possible that tbo incorao in tho coming year may fall consi- 
derably short of what is oxpected. On tbo other band, tiu 
sum entered tmder “ Charges ” for Bural Police Las also beer 
estimated on very imperfect data, and tbo.actual ‘expenditure 
may bo materially less, — ^tbe more especially as it is not intend- 
ed- to introduce improved Tillage Police, atfangements int® 

• any district till it pays tbe full local cess. Tbe liieutenantj 
Governor hopes during tbo next month to have the means fov 
estimating more closely tbe oxpected charges of tbe year : hub; ' 
it will not be possible to; frame any; close arid reliable estimate 
of income dirririg. tbe.present. year. ■ ; : f 
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42. Before proceeding to -more "general remarks, tlie’ 
Lieutenant-Governor ventimes to make the suggestion that ' 
the Abkaree branch of the Bevenue is apparently’ one which 
might with great propriety be made local. The limitation 
and distribution of the shops is - partly dependent on ■ Police 
considerations ; and the management of the department, per- 
haps more than that of any other source of revenue, is . 
conuected with local interests. Such an arrangement would 
seem to be the more sxiitable as the Madras Government are ' 
understood (apparently with the sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council), to have adopted licences from spirit 
shops as a source of municipal income : and the same course 
might perhaps be followed in these provinces, with advantage. 

43. I am further to submit that as legislative measures 
will be required for giving effect .to the new taxes, and will 
probably be required from time to time to be varied in order 

. to meet the exigencies of the day, it appears to the Lieute- 
nant-Governor that this would be best accomplished by a 
Local Legislative Council. 

44. If this Government is to be responsible for so large a 
local revenue, it should be armed with corresponding legisla- 
tive power. The Imperial Legislature does not contain elements 
of local knowledge sufficient to judge of the special circum- 
stances on which enactments for local taxation must be based. 
Projects of law are also liable to material changes in passing 
through the Council, and consequently to.be passed in a shape • 
that, does not fully accomplish the object which the Local 
Government has in view .when proposing them. . 

45. On this question the Lieutenant-Governor may per- 
haps refer to the opinion recorded by him while a Member of 
the Governoi>General’s Council, on the constitution of the 
Bengal Government (25th February, 1868) 

•' "lam not prepared to concur with the Governor-Genonil in adrocat- 
" ing the abolition of the Bengal Legislative Council. ' There is much local 
“.legislation which I think would be unsuited for the Imperhil Legislative 
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‘f Council ; and the Province nppeara to mo too far advanced fot the enm- 
« maty legislation adverted in paras. 9, 10, and 19. Indeed, agreeing on this 
“.point with the opinions which I believe arc those of my hon’bic colleiiguc, 
?‘ 'Mr. Maine, I should hold such a stage of legislation to be suitable only 
“ for the outlying and ruder tracts: At the some time, I feel strongly that 
“the Imperial Legislative body is not properly constituted for the discus* 
“ slou and decision of the numerous questions of a local nature which 
“come up from the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab. I do not 
“ think thatcnactmcnts involving matters of n purely provincial character 
“ can have justice done to them in the Supreme Legislative Council ; and 
“ the only remedy I can at present see is to put those Qovernments on the 
“ same footing in respect of Local Legislative Councils as Bengal stands 
“ upon.” 


46. If all legislative projects were submitted for the 
approval of tbe Giovemor-Gieneral in Council beforo being 
presented to tbe Local Legislature, and again, when passed, 
submitted for tbe sanction, of. tbe Governor-General,, the 


advantages of tbe scbeine of direct legislation by tbe Execu- 
tive Government (as recently enacted by Parliament), com- 
bined with those of a Local Council, would be secured. And 
His Honor accordingly submits tbe proposal for the favour- 
able consideration of His Excellency in Council.- 

• • • t , 

47. Local legislation seems to His Honor more in keep- 
ing than Imperial with taxation intended to be local. And, 
indeed, the experience of Sir William .Muir leads- him to 
regard this condition almost as essential to the success of the 
projected system, 

48. I am further to represent that so mnph personal 
responsibility will be thrown upon the: head, of the Local Gov- 
ernment, in laying out the several Budgets, in adjusting the . 
rival claims of different departments,, and in determining the/ 


ways and means for meeting those claims by local, taxation, 
that in the Lientenant-Gbvemor’s. opinion the services, of a 
Council of responsible advisers would-be of the utmost conse- 
quence, -if not absolutely necessary. It is not that His Honor 
has any reason to complmn that counsel and' advice are not 
now to he had. On the contrary, Sir William Muir warmly 
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and Ibankfnlly acknowledges tliat in every department of tli6 
administration lie contimially receives, and can for Ike future 
firmly count upon receiving, tlic aid of all the cliief Officers 
around liim, on wlialovcr subjects they are innted to adwsc. 
But sucb advice, excepting wben tendered dcpartmcntally and 
officially, is irresponsible advice, wbilo that wbicb is needed 
will bo tbc advice of constitutional counsellors responsible for 
tbc opinions wbicb they give, and often involving tbe deter- 
mination of questions, arising out of tbe contending claims 
of dificrent departments. Sucb a Coimcil might be com- 
posed of the Bevenue Board, tbc Chief Engineer, and some 
other chief Civil Officer stationed at Allahabad ; and these, 
with tbc addition of one or two other Official Members, and 
three or four Native Members, might constitute the Local 
Legislative Council. Tlic action of the Executive Council 
might be confined to tbc purposes indicated at tbe beginning 
of this paragraph. In all other respects the personal action 
and responsibility of tbe Lieutenant-Governor might remain 
as they are. 

49. The Lieutenant-Governor is sensible that in makinff 
this recommendation he goes counter to tho opinion against 
a local Executive Council, contained in the Minute before 
alluded to. But tho circmnstances differ. If the control of 
tho Government of India over several Departments, especially 
involving questions of finance, bo relaxed, something ■n'ill be 
needed to supply tho place of that control. BGs Honor may 
perhaps again quote from tbe Note attached to tbe same 
Minute, in illustration of what is meant: — 

so. “Snpposing that the Licatcnant-Gorcrnorsliip is maintn ln p^ ^, it 
" \ron1d not, I think, ho expedient to materially lessen the control and 
“ enpen'ision to which that Government is no>7 liable from the Government 
“ of India. Where the whole power of Government vests in a single indivi- 
“ doal, it is never safe to relax a certain measure of oversight. For how* 
« ever good a thing it is to have the personal activity and responsibility 
« proper to -individual action, you are nt the same time liable to personal 
" idiosjrncracicB, to an ovcr-zcal or activity in some particular direction, and 
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APPENDIX .A.- . ' 

Memorandum hr/ CoLONEL' 0. W. Hutchinson, E. E., on the 

Provincial Ser'vices and Budget Estimate for Puhlio Worhs^ 

dated 12th January, 1871. 

1. la Financial Resolution No. 3334, dated 14tli Decem- 
ber, 1870, it bas been ruled that certain Departments of the 
Administration should be made over to the Governments of 
Presidencies and Provinces, and ihat certain grants should be 
made permanently from the Iniperial Revenue for these 
services. 

2. Amongst the number of Civil Departments thus trans- 
ferred are Roads, Miscellaneous Public Improvements, and 
Civil Buildings. 

3. These services, together with all works heretofore 
comprised in the Local Funds Public "Works Budget, will now 
constitute the “ Provincial Service Public Works Budget 
and this Budget' will therefore show as receipts the grants 
from Imperial Revenue to the seiwices mentioned in para. 2 
above, and for proportion of Establishment and Tools and 
Plant, together with all the income deiived from Road and 
Ferry and Staging Bungalow Funds ; and will show as ex- 
penditure all charges under these heads of service. 

' 4. The assignments made for Public Works from Im- 

perial Revenue are as follows : — 

1. Roads and Miscellaneous Public Improve- 

ments, ... ... ... 8,26,360 

2. Ci-vil Buildings, ... ... ... 6,33,410 

3. Proportion of Public W orks Establishment, 3,7 9,540 

4. Proportion of Tools and Plant, ... 29,200 


18,68,510 
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5. Tho form in wliicli tliis Budget Estimsxto 1ms been 
dra^\^^ oiit is the same as that in 'wliicb Public Works Esti- 
mates bave boretoforo bcen-preparedi 

6. Tho beads of Civil Buildings and Communications 
require little explanation. The total amount set down for 
Civil Buildings is 114 lakhs, of wbicb 2 lakbs arc for repairs 
aind 94 lakbs for new works; and it'is bebeved that these sums 
are by no means in excess of actual requirements. The works 
comprised under this bead are all such as would have been 
included in Imperial Public Works Budget but for the Reso- 
lution of 14tli December last. It will bo scon that in 1869-70,- 
the estimate for original works. Civil Buildings, amounted 
to Es. 11,90,600, while, owing to the stringent restrictions on 
expenditure ordered by the Government of India, the estimate 
for 1870-71 was only Rs. 5,78,860. Owing to these restric- 
tions many , urgent wants of the Province under this bead 
remained uncomplied with, and provision has now to bo made 
for them. Comparing the Government grant for this head of 
service with this estimate for urgent wants, it is apparent 
that the grant is deficient by Rs. 5,16,590. 

7. Similarly -with regard to Commimic.ations.' These 
have latterly in many parts fallen into a state of serious disrepair 
from want, of S;uiBcient frmds, and it is necessary now to 
enter for repairs of such roads as were formerly Imperial at 
least Rs. 9,00,000, and for Original Works, Rs. 2,00,000, 
showing that tho Government grant is deficient ■ by 
Bs. 2,73,640. 7 

^ 8. In '.accordance with instructions of this Govemm^t, 

•this Budget shows distinctly the charges for Communications, , 
,&c., in two parts, so that it may be at once apparent what 
works were formerly Imperial and what' Local. The estimate 
is required by General Department of this Government by 
the end’ of this month ; and, as it does not seem likely that all 
"the District Budgets will be received^ examined, and passed by 
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that time,' it has been considei'ed sufficient to assiuno amoxints 
derived from former experience* to represent the; aggregate 
Avants of the* Province for District Beads, &c. Hms, foi; 
•example, referring.- to Budgets -of 1869-70 and 1870-71, 
V'e find for Original Works, Gommimications, resiiectively, 
-Bs. 6,56,020 and Bs. 4,43,750: a sum of Bs. 5,00,000 has 
accordingly been entered- as estimate of requirements for 
,1871-72.- .Again, for “Bepairs,” Communications, the esti- 
mate for 1870-71 was Bs. 5,50,861, and accoidingly the 
estimate for 1871-72 has been assumed at Bs. 5,50,000. , 

9. The item of Establishment’ is one which may require 
further discussion, but so far as can be seen at present, the 
simplest mode of arriving at an estimate of requirements is the 
one lierein adopted. It is this. The Imperial gr.ant for the 
-whole Public Worlcs Establishment of this Government is as 
shouTi in Public "Worlcs Circular No. 75 of 30th December 
1870, ... ... ... ... Bs. 9,70,000 

Deduct Establishment required for Irriga- 
tion Br.'inch, ... 5,56,000 

Balance available for Buildings and Koads ■ 

Brandi, ... ... Bs. 4,14,000 

But the total requirement for Buildings and 
Boads Br.anch as at present constituted 
(which of course comprises all establish- 
ments employed on Civil Buildings and 
Communications hitherto dassed as Im- 
perial works as well as on Militaiy 
works,) IS, ... ... ...Bs. 9,03,000 

- - Deducting from this the above balance, ... „ 4,14,000 


The result is, ' lev ...Bs. 4,89,000 

■which sum is that entered in this Budget Estimate against the 
Imperial grant of Bs. 3,79,540, showing a deficiency in the 
grant of Bs. 1,09,460. 
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10. • The’Establisliment entered for Local Fimd vrorks is, 
as "before skomi for Commnmcations, derived from experience 
"of past years, and from wliat late correspondence in this Depart- 
ment has shown to be likdy to be necessary. In many districts 
there are at present ho Engineers at all, and in others the men 
employed are deficient in qualifications.- It appears necessary 
to reconsider the. whole question of these establishments, but 
whatever the system finally decided upon may be, it appears 
dear that, the cost of establishments to be efficient hiust he mote 
costly than at present, and therefore a larger sum has been 
entered for 187.1-72 under this head than that in the Budget 
of 1870-71 j in the latter the figure is Bs. 1,53,424; in the 
former it is assumed Es: 1,81,000. 

11. The sum of Es. 70,000 has been entered for Tools and 
Plant in order to meet the requirements for Central Instru- 
ment Dep6t at Eoorkee. The grant for. Tools and Plant is 
Es. 29,200, and ;this is deficient hy.Es. 40,800. 

12. The total of this Budget Estimate is Es. 40,40,000, 
of which Es. 12,31,000 represent former Local Funds works, 
and Es. 28,09,000 former Imperid Fund works. 

The total grant Imperial is, ' Es.! 18,68,510 

That portion of estimate which corresponds 

to Imperial is, 28,09,000 

There is thus, therefore, a deficiency, in Imperial grant of 
Es. 9,40,490, and assuming that the income from Eoad and 
Ferry Funds. will meet the charges, Es. 12,31,000 against these 
funds as per estimate, then Es. 9,40,490 is the amount to he 
, -raised by provincial ta,xation to admit of the public works of 
: these Provinces being carried on to extent shown by this esti-^ 
mate to. be requisite. 
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BudgAEsiimoie for.PitUic Worhs Provincial Services for the ■ 
year from 1st Apt'iljlBillj to 31si March) 1872. 


Classification. 

Estimate, 

1871-72. 

Total, 

1871-72. 

Total. 

Original Worhs. 

Bs. 

to 

Bs. 

Civil Buildings, 

0,50,000 

2,00,000 

6,00,000 

9,50,000 

7,00,000 




16,60,000 

16,50,000 

Jlepairs, 




Civil Buildings, 

2,00,000 

9,00,000 

5,50,000 

2,00,000 

14,50,000 




16,60,000 

16,60,000 

Establishments. { 

4.89.000 

1.81.000 

6,70,000 

6,70,000 

Tools and Plant, ,,, ... 


70,000 

70,000 

Grand Total, ... ... 


... 

*40,40,000 


Note explaining amount to he raised hy Local taxation. 



Estimate for 
1871-72. 

Grant for 
1871-72. 

Balance to 
be met from 
Local Bc- 
sourccs. 




Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Civil Buildings, 
ComraunicMit ions. 
Establishments, 
Tools and Plant, 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

««« 

••• 

• •t 

11,50,000 
11,00,000 
■ 4,89,000 

70,000 

6,3.3,410 

6,26,360 

3,79,540 

29,200 

5,16,500 

2,73,040 

1,09,460 

40,800 

TOTAt, 

«•* j 

28,09,000 j 

18,68,510 

9,40,490 


* Notk.— If from Ibis is deducted the cliurges for Thomason College, 
Central Instrument Depot, Jlilitaty Churches, &c., amounting to R<. 2,88,600, 
ns csploined in letter No. 2S3A., dated 20tU January, 1671, this total trill be 
reduced to Bs. 37,51,400, 
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To 


APPENDIX B.. , 

No. 283A.- ' ■ ' ' • ' • • 

The Secretary to G-overnment op India, 
i Puhlic Worles Department. 

Dated Camp NoNDanKGs, TaE '20tH 'Jakdabt, 1871. 


Sir, 

In considering the orders of . Government ^of India, tis ' 
conunnnicated in Financial Eesolution No. 8334, dated Mth 
December, 1870, in this Department,, and also Public Works 
Circular No. 75, dated 3()tb = December, 1870,1 am directed^ 
by BLis Honor the Lieutenant-Governor to : observe that there ^ 
are some points which require more precise instructions brfore 
progress can be satisfactorily.made-Nviththe preparation of the 
Provincial Service B.udget. ' - 

2. It appears to the Lieutenant-Governor that the Thoma- 
son College is not a merely Provinqial institution. Officers 
and Subordinates are trained ' there for employment in the 
Public W orks Department of the whole Bengal Presidency, and I . 
not for the North-W estem Provinces only, ■ and consequently \ 
. special provision for all charges connected mth-it appears- to / 
be necessary in the Imperial Public Works Budget, and not I 
in the Provincial estimates. The establishment charges for / 

this institution alone amount to ^ Es. 1,53, OOQ/ 

while the sum that should be allowed for neces- 
sary works (which are either in progress or 
considered requisite) for ensuing year is „ 22,00^ 


1 


Makino: a total of 


... Es. 1,75, OOtf 


3. With regard similarly to the Central Instrument Dep6: 
at Roorkee, which is an institution intended for the benefit noij 
only of the North-Western Provinces but of aU India, His 
Honor concludes that it has not been intended that chargej 
connected with this establishment are to be met from provincial 

) 

I 

/ 
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sources. The demands of tihis Dep6t, for.next year, . after being 
larg^y reduced, amount to: Es. 63,000. 

4. .Again, although Ecclesiastical B.uildiugs hare hithei'to. 
lieen classed as “ Civil Buildings,” T am directed to say that 
■where Churches and Cemeteries are required for Military 
Cantonments, they can scarcely be coirectly classed among 
Civil Buildings, bht should be provided for in the Imperial 
Public ’W’orks Budget as works required for the special use 
of the Troops , cantoned in the North-W eslem Provinces. 

Also the Memorial Church at Cawnpore might, it is sub- 
mitted, -with more propriety be considered an Imperial work. 
The sum required for such Churches and Cemeteries for next 
year amounts to Es. 50,600. 

I • 

5. The case of the Eoorkee Woi-kshops has been brought 
to the notice of' the Government of India, in this office No. 
67A;, -dated 6th instant, and need not be again further noticed 
at present, 

6. It has been ascertained that the. urgent requirements 
for the work, &c., in this Department, which have been trans- 
ferred Irom Imperial Government by Eesolution of 14th 
December (i. e., for Eoads and Miscellaneous Public Improve- 
ments,' Ci-vh Buildings, proportion of Public WOThs Establish- 
ments, and proportion of Tools and Plant), -will, without 
making any pro-vision for the /Thomason College, the Eoorkee 
Central Instrument Dep6t, or for Military or Memorial 
■ Chm'ches and Cemeteries, far exceed the Imperial grant. 

7. This grant amounted to Es. 18,68,510,* and as now 

.* Public "Works portion of £6,882,822. reduced (by the proportion 
t PubUc "Works portion of £640,792. £^8,030 debitable to 

^Public IVorks) amounts only to Es. 17,61,27|0;t whereas the 
urgent requirements of these Provinces, omitting entirely 
Thomason College, &c., as above, amounts, as far as can be at 
• present foreseen, to about 7J lakhs of rupees more than the 
' grant, or to a total- sum of about 254 lakhs. 
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8. ' The excess over the; permanent 'grant now assigned 

Thomason College ; 1,76,000 vronld therefore, ifit has been 

Central Instrument Depot,,.. 63,000 intended that the charffes on 

Churches, &o., .60,600 ° 

• account of the, Thomason' 

2,88,600 ^g_^ jjg above 

detailed, are to be met from provincial sources, amounts, to 
nearly 11 lakhs, and as the difficulty of raising funds to so 
large an amount will be excessive, His Honor hopes that he' 
is right in supposing that -the intention of G-overnment .has 
been to permit these Establishments and Buildings to be in- 
cluded in the' imperial Public Work Budget; 

I have, &c., , ' 

0. W.. HUTOHIHSOH, CbZ., . 
Seey.iq the Gorrt.^ N.-W. P., P. W. D, 


■REPOHT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED 
TO CONSIDER THE SUBJECT OF LOCAL 
TAXATION. 


To 


Sm, 


C. A. Elliott, Esquire, 

Offg. Secy, to Govt., iST.-TF. P., 

Bated 12th .Novembbe, 1870. 

> » . . * , * 


I have the honour to forward, for the orders of Hi^ 

Honor the Lieutenant 
Governor, the Proceedings!; 
and -'Report of the Com4 
mittee appointed to consi-]^ 
der -the subject of Loc 
Taxation for Provincial requirements. 

■- 2. The Committee' was' constituted under Orders of 

Government, Ho. .765A., dated 7th June, 1870. BnbsequeW? 


'Mr. Inglis (Presi- 
dent). 

Mr. Reid. , 
f, Mayne, C-B. 
„ Forbes, C.B. 


Membebs ; 

Mr. Carmichael. 
„ E. Colvin. . 
„ Elliott. 

„ A. Colvin 
(Member, 
and Secy.) 
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under Orders No. 1247, dated 6th September^ Mr. Forbes, 
C.B., Commissioner of Benares, took his seat on the Com- 
. mittee. 

3. The subject originally referred for consideration was 
extraordinary taxation for the construction and repair of roads 
and communications. - An estimated sum of £200,000 being 
required for this purpose, the Committee were instructed to 
take up the question of a general house-rating. The points 
especially requiring attention in connection ■with the imposi- 
tion of such a rating were placed before them ; and His Honor, 
while putting these prominently forward, in'rited them further 
to consider the feasibility of a wheel-tax, a tax on licenses to 
carry arms, and enhancement of the present ferry charges. 
The existing system of rural police was also to be re'riewed; 
and the pro'risions of Acts XX. of 1856* and III. of 1869t 
-were, if necessary, to be re'vised. 

4. Subsequently, in your letter No. 912 A., dated 2nd 
July, the attention of the Committee was drawn to the Secre- 
tary of State’s Despatch No. 6, dated 12th May, 1870 (pub- 
lished at page 841 of the Gazette of India for June 25th, 
•1870), as laying do-wn the principles to be aimed at in the 

assessment of local rating ; and the necessity of doing what 
‘‘ can be done to draw the people on to take an active share 
“ in the administration of such cesses.” 

6. Again, a Minute by His Honor the Lieutenant- 
•Grovemor, dated 28th July, was commimicated to the Com- 
mittee, calling for an opinion as to the objects to which the 
anticipated sm*plus from the municipal cess should be devoted, 
the number of houses to be on an average assigned to the 
ward of a "village policeman, the extent to which the municipal 

* "An Act to make better provision for the appointment and main- 
tenance of police chowkcedars in cities, towns, stations, sububs, and 
bazaars, in the Presidency of Port 'William in Bengal.” 

f "An Act for the maintenance of the Rural Police in the North- 
Western Provinces.” 


4 
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ccss sLoiild bo responsible for Uio payment of rural police on 
roads, the rate of pay for tbo rural police, Ibo oxpetli<?ncy of 
appointing a class of superior officers, the local subjects to 
wbicb tbo ccss might most appropriately bo assigned, and the 
advisability of imposing the municipal ccss at onco as a j)cr- 
centago on tbo existing demand for land revenne, so soon- as 
tlio term of seltloinent in ibo rcspccUvc districts might lapse, 
in lion of awaiting a regular revision of settlement. 

***♦♦••■* » 

7. The work uUimatoly assigned to tbo Committee may 
be arranged under the following five general headings 

(1) To provide by local taxation a sum which shmild meet 
the roquiromeut of the local Government. The object 
to which the sums about to bo raised are to be devoted 

• having been modified since the first issue of instmo 
tions, the Committee undemtood that they were no 
longer restricted to consideration of any particular 
source of revenue. 

(2) To adrise His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor as to' 

the local objects to which any siuqdus of the muni- 
cipal cess may bo most appropriately assigned. 

(3) To furnish an opinion as to the ad^•isability. of impos-( 
ing the municipal cess at onco as a percentage on thd 
existing demand for land revenue, so soon as the) 
term of settlement in the respective districts migh(t 
lapse, in lieu of awaiting a regular revision of settle-f 
ment. 

(4) To supply suggestions with the view of encouraging 
the people to take a more active share in the adminis- 
tration of -local funds. 

(5) To review the present system of rural police in all its 

. 1 bearings ; and to revise the provisions of Act XX. of 
1856 and Act III. of 1869. . 
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S. Of the above subjects, ibree, it will be seen, relate to 
matters of local finance ; ibe fourth to improvemmt in the 
administration' of local' fimds ; the fifth mainlj to improve- 
ment in the rural police. In the present report the Commit- 
tee propose to confine themselves to a consideration of the 
points indicated imder the first three heads, reserving for 
subseq[uent report their conclusions in respect to the rural 
police and local administration of taxes, these being questions, 

• not of finances but of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

9. The Committee have to consider, therefore, the amount 
of provincial revenue available from existing sources, the 
amount of charges to be debited against them, the balance to 
bo provided for by provincial taxation, and the methods in 
which provincial taxation should be imposed. It \vill be con- 
venient to arrange the points now to be reported on, with the 
views and conclusions of the Committee upon each point, iu 
the order into which, by the nature of the subject, they neces- 
sarily falL The successive points to be taken up -vA-ill be as 
follows : — 

Sec. I. — ^The advisability of imposing the municipal and 
other local cesses at once as a percentage on the 
existing demand for land revenue in temporarily- 
settled districts, so soon as the term of settlement in 
the respective districts lapses, in lieu of waiting a 
reffular revision of settlement. 

O 

Seo. II. — ^The propriety of extendmg local cesses to the 
. permanently-settled districts. 

Sec. III. — The local objecte to which any surplus of the 
municipal cess may be most appropriately assigned. 

Sec. IV. — ^The estimated yield of the local cesses on land 
revenue in the temporarily-settled districts. 

Sec. V. — The best method of assessing the local cesses in 
the permanently-settled districts. 



o 
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, Sec. VI.— -Tlio, estimated yield of tlio local cesses in tlio 
• pormanontly-sottlcd districts. 

Sec. VII. — The sum to bo raised by tbc Government of 
tbeso Prorincos, after taking credit for tbo estimated 
yield of tbo local cesses. ‘ 

Sec. VIII. — ^Tbo motbod of raising snob sum. 


SECTION I. — ^The Advisarility of Isoposing the Munici- 
pal AND OTHER LoOAL CeSSES AT ONCE AS A PERCENTAGE 

ON THE Existing Demand for Land Revenue in the 
Temporarily-settled Districts, so soon as the term op 
Settlejient in tee respective Districts lapses, in ueu 
OF Awaiting a Regular Revision of Settlement. 

Tbo first point to bo enquired into boro is whetber, under 
tbo provisions of tbo existing law, cesses on tbo land rcyenuo 
demand can legally bo imposed in tbo manner suggested. Tbo 
law fixing tbo term of tbo several settlements in tbo North- 
Western Provinces is to be found in Act VEIL of 1846. Tbo 
preamble runs thus; — “ Wboreas tbc settlement of tbc several 
“ districts of tbo Nortb-W estem Provinces has boon made for 
different periods, and Avboreas from several causes tbo dura-!^ 
‘‘ tion of tbo settlement as stated in the engagements of the 
malgoozars does not always agree with that sanctioned by tbo 
Government, and whereas it is necessary to avoid the confii- 
sion and litigation which may hence arise, and also to provide 
‘‘ for the continuation of the existing settlements till fresh 
“ revision shall take place j” and in Section I. it is provided 
that “ the jumma of all villages included on 1st May, 1846, 
within, the limits of the districts in the. said provinces noted 
“ below, shall be considered final till the date insetted {^osite 
** to each district^ so far as regards the claim of the Government 
“ to any increase upon the jumma determined at the time of 
“ settlement, or as it stands subsequently altered by Govern-- 
*5 ment prior to 1st of May, 1B46.”. Then follows a list qf 
twenty-seven districts, with , the dates of expiry of their several 


( 

I 
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scltlcmcnts. Section II. enacts that tlio land rovcmio demand 
on A'illagcs transferred to settled districts shall remain fixed 
for ever. Sections III., IV., and V. are ns follows: — 

III. — Pro\’i(led al\v.ay3, .md it is hereby declared, that 
jjorsons holding land on special gr.ants, or on leases for longer 
j)criods than those sj>ocified in Section I., shall continue to 
hold them according to the tenns of their several grants or 
“ leases. 

“ rV. — ^And it is hereby enacted thiit whenever a m.algoo- 
** zar may bo desirous to relinquish his lease on the expiration 
of the term of his engagement, ho shall ho at liberty to do 
so, proA*idcd that ho give notice thereof in open Court, and in 
“ uTitingtotho Collector and to the Commissioner of the Divi- 
“ sion, within one year before tho 1st of July immediately 
** preceding the expiration of the cng.'igcment. 

V. — And it is hereby enacted that when such notice shall 
“ not have been given as aforesaid, tho malgooznr shall be held 
boimd to pay tho jumma dotenninod at the time of sottlo- 
“ ment, or as it stands subsequently altered b}’ Government, 
“ prior to the 1st of hlay, 18-46, for tho period which may bo 
applicable to his case, accoi'ding to Section I. ; and subse- 
“ quenll}' from year to year till tho settlement bo revised, or 
in poipctuity, according to Section II.” 

2. From the above sections it appears that tho land reve- 
nue demand on the temporarily-settled districts is to bo con- 
sidered final till the date inserted opposite to each district in tho 
Act only; and that, imlcss on expiry of such date the landlord 
resign engagements, ho will bo liable to tho emrent demand 
till tho settlement is revised. The only possible doubt arising 
hero can be as to the meaning to bo attached to tho word revision. 
Eovdsion of assessment is usually considered as of two kinds — ^i-e- 
gular and summary. It may be urged that a regular revision 
only of tho land settlement is implied, based on a calculation 
of existing assets and. tho share of the Government therein. 
But tho objection, on examination, seems groundless. In tho 
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first place, revision is spoken of simply impljang revision of. 
any kind, and not restricted to a certain class of revision. But, 
mainly, it will bo noted that tlio term of tbo engagements for 
land rovenno in the several districts is specifically fixed at tho 
date given in the Act. If tbo Stale can at that date enter into 
fresh engagements, it can A fortiori do so, in the absence of 
provision to tho contrary, at any later date. Hence the words 
“ subsequently from year to year HU the settlement be revised” 
must bo hold to mean till tho State, subsequently to expi^ of 
the date fixed in Act VIII., 184 G, exercises its power of entering 
into fresh engagements. Tho procedure ofre^sion is tho mode 
in which this power is exercised, but it in no way governs or 
limits tho power. It is an accident of the power, not tho 
power itself. In tho case now under consideration, reWsion of 
the settlement would be of -tho nature of a brief summary 
settlement, intermediate between, tho date of expiry of tho 
former thirty years’ settlement and the engagements for a 
fresh settlement for a further period. 

3. As to tho expediency of imposmg tho local cesses in 
the manner under consideration, there can bo at tho present 
time but little question. , Fvmds have to bo raised for provin- 
cial purposes, and tho sources of supply already existing aro 
those to which Government will first turn. Where any exist-, 
ing source is popular, equally convenient to the Government 
and the people, and admits of further revenue being derived 
from it, there would ordinarily be no hesitation in utilizing it. • 
The term of the existing demand having expired, regular revi- 
sion of the land revenue proper, and imposition of the local 
cesses, are expected by all classes of landlords. For reasons’ 
of administrative necessity, the costly process of regular revi- 
sion of the land revenue proper may, in some districts, be for ; 
a short time deferred, but this is no ground for postponing ^ 
imposition of cesses. Both are recognized, and both are due, 
but both need not be deferred. • It is a matter of expediency / 
within the discretion of the Government. The considerations t 
which apply to one; case are wholly inapplicable to the other 
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It must bo noted tliat tlio Committee do not propose a naked 
increase of 10 per cent, (being the amount at which cesses are 
calculated) on the present demand. Cesses arc already paid. 
Pa 3 micnt is also made by the landlords to village ■watchmen, 
•which will bo discontinued on introduction of the cesses, and 
bo charged against them. It is believed that the cesses and 
paj'' of village watchmen under the old settlements amounted 
to about 5 per cent, on the land revenue proper. The revision 
now proposed ■\wll result in a further pajunent of 5 por cent, 
by landlords on their land rovenue proper, till such time as the 
laud revenue is revised on the basis of existing assets. In a 
few instances there may bo tracts of country in which the cur- 
rent demand presses hea'vily, and in which the extra sum for 
cesses could not be imposed without taking more than 55 per 
cent, of the assets, an amount to which Government is pledged 
to restrict itself on revision. Such tracts may bo exempted 
from the proposed measure, but in ■I'iow of the great and gene- 
ral advance of the country during the last thirty years, it is 
believed that such cases will bo rare. 


SECTION II. — ^The Propriety of Extending Local Cesses 

TO THE PeRJIANENTLY-SETTLED DISTRICTS. 

Before entering upon a discussion of this question, it will 
be convenient to state the law applicable to the permanently- 
settled districts in these Pro'vinces. The liability of the Domains 
of the Rajah of Benares to any fiucther demand on account of 
local expenditure •will bo separately considered. 

2. The permanent settlement was introduced into the pro- 
vince of Benares by Regulation I. of 1795, while Regulation 
TI. of 1795 was passed for the purpose of re-enacting, with 
modifications and amendments, the rules regarding the tem- 
poraty and permament settlements of the land revenue in the 
pro^vince of Benares. , The preamble of Regulation I. of 1795 
runs thus : — “ The Governor-General in Council having deter- 
“ mined, with the concurrence of the Rajah of BeUares, to in- 
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** troduce into that province, as far as local ciroumsiairices will 
“ admit, the same system of interior administration as has 
“been established in the -provinces of Bengal, Behar, and 
“ Orissa, and the limitation of the annual revenue payable 
“ from the lands forming an essential part of that system, as 
“ stated.in the preamble to Begulation II., 1793, the following 
“ rules have been enacted.” After proceeding to describe the 
origin and progress of the assessment of the land revenue in 
the province of Benares, the Begulation goes on to say “ The 
“ Q-ovemor-Q-eneral in Council has now further resolved that 
“the revenue stipulated to be paid on account of the land 
included in the quartennial and decennial pottahs, the condi- 
■“ tions of which have been performed, whether held by zemin- 
dars or farmers, shall be fixed in perpetuity, and that the 
“ person or persons now holding, or who may hereafter become 
** entitled under the Regulations to succeed to such pottahs, 
shall not be liable to any additional payments beyond the 
“ highest annual jumma specified in such pottahs.” And in 
Section III., the proclamation to be issued to the landholders 
is expressed as follows: — “The Gfovemor-General in Ooum- 
oil now declares that the jumma payable according to - th^ 
quartennial and decennial pottahs shall remain fixed for ever . 

“ so that no sum exceeding the amount specified as the high- • 
**est annual jumma payable according to the said pottalA 
shall ever be required of those pottahdars, or holders of poM-^ 
“ tabs, who have hitherto paid up their revenue and observeml 
“ all the other conditions specified in their pottahs, nor of thosa j 
“ who may hereafter become entitled to hold or succeed ta i 
“ such pottahs, so long as they shall continue to discharge thf g 
amount, and to perform the conditions therein stipulated.’? 

3. It win thus he seen that the object of the -Regul| ' 
•fion was to introduce into the Benares Province the system! of 
interior administration already established in Bengal, of wh; ijgii 
the limitation of the armual revenue payable from the IrL / ,ii 
formed an essential part. The Regulation is not intended /| -^o 
■accord to Benares any concessions other than those accorded ^o 
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Bengal. TIio landholders of the two Provinces are placed on 
the same footing in regard to the assessment of the land rovc- 
nno ; and in either case — whether, as in Bengal, directly, or 
b}' implication and analog}*-, as in Benares — the Stale debars 
* Rcguintion I, 1793 , itself from any augmentation of 
VII. Art . V I. (c ic assessments in consequence 

“ of the improvement of their respective estates.” Conversely, 
any futher demand in the shape of local cesses or rates which 
might bo determined to be payable by Bengal would equally 
bo jiayable by the Benares Pronnee; and the Secretary of 
State, in his Educational Despatch No. 5, dated 12th May, 
1870, has ruled that, under the existing law, the State has the 
right to impose special rates or taxes on the holders of land in 
Bengal, in order to efiect improvements which the existing 

^ ■ , . . . revenue is insufficient to proride for.f 

t Thw 13 the issue ^ 

Btntcd in para. 3 of that This ruling, therefore, covers the case 

of the Benares Province. 


despatch. 


4. In the 17th paragraph of his despatch, the Secretary 
of State lays dowii the deliberate conclusions of Her Majesty’s 
Government on this subject ; — “ In view, therefore, of these 
“ various facts and considerations. Her Majesty’s Govem- 
“ ment have now to intimate to your Excellency the conclu- 
“ sion to which they have come, after a careful consideration 
of a controversy which has now been going on for a long 
“ course of years. This conclusion is, that rating for local 
“ expenditure is to bo regarded, as it has hitherto been re- 
“ garded in all the pwdnees of the empire, as taxation separate 
and distinct from the ordinaiy land revenue ; that the le-vy- 
“ ing of such rate upon the holders of land, irrespective of 
“ the amount of their land assessment, involves no breach 
“of faith on the part of the Government, whether as regards 
“ holders of permanent or of temporary tenures ; and that 
“ where such rates are levied at all, they ought, as far as may 
“ be possible, to be levied equally, -without distinction and -adth- 
“ out exemption, upon all the holders of property acce-ssible to 
“ the rate.” 


5 
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, 5. So much for the right of the Grovemment to levy rates ’ 
for local purposes on landholders in the permanently-settled 
districts. The further question arising here is the expediency 
and policy of exercising the legitimate powers of the Govern- 
ment in the imposition of such rate. 

6. The Committee cannot do better, in respect of expedi- , 
ency and policy, than apply to the Benares Province the con- 
siderations enumerated in para. 18 of the above despatch : — 

“ Many arguments,” it is there said, “ which are entirely 
“ irrelevant in the discussion of right become arguments of first . 

“ importance on the question of policy. (1) The proportion 
“ which the existing land-tax bears to the whole resources of 
“ the people on whom- we propose to place new taxes j (2) the / 
“mode of levying them, so as to reach fairly the different I 
“ interests in the property to be assessed ; (3) the machinery / 
“ through which the levy is to be made ; (4) the persons to * 
“ whom the expenditure is to be trusted; and (5) the special v 
« purposes to which rates must be applied : all these are most / 
important elements in the question of policy, perhaps evenf 


“of justice. 
“ dered.” 


They cannot, therefore, be too' carefidly consi-rt 


7 . The consideration of all but the first of the heads above) 
enumerated belongs to a later stage of this report. The method) 
andmachineiy of collection and disbursement, and the ends] 
to which the proceeds of the tax are to be diverted, applj 
equally to all cdasses, whether in Bengal or in these Provinces.1 
But the present pressure of the land revenue in the Benaresi 
Province is a consideration preliminary to any proposal for] 
taxing the landholders in that province. On this point, agai^ 
mutatis mutandis, the remarks of the Secretiiry of State, thot 
written in reference to Bengal, apply equally to the Nor 
Western Provinces ; — “ It cannot be maintained -^t tlA.^ 
“people of Bengal are less able to aflPord such rates than th^ ' 
people of other Provinces in India. In so far as the per-^ 

“ manent settlement makes any difference in this case, it is- a 
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“ difference in their favour with respect to the other demands 
“made upon them by the State. A large portion of- the 
produce of the soil, which, even at the most moderate assess- 
“ment made elsewhere in India, would have been appropri- 
“ ated by the State, has been left in the hands of the various 
“ classes connected with agriculture, and has contributed to 
increase the general wealth and resources of the Province.”^ 
Enquiries, instituted by the Committee in regard to the pres- 
sure of the land revenue in the various districts of the Benares 
Division, point conclusively to the general lightness of the 
present demand, and the flourishing condition of the .classes 
owning or occupying the land. Whether, therefore, on the 
ground of right or of expediency, there need, in the judg- 
ment of the Committee, be no hesitation in imposing, under 
the conditions laid down in the Secretary of State’s despatch, 
local taxation in the Benares Division. The resolution of the 
Committee on this point will be fotmd in para. 2, Proceedings 
'No. 2, dated 16th Aiigiwt. 

8. The point next requiring decision, in connection with 
this part of the subject, is the liability of the Domains of the 
Bajah of Benares to any further demand on accoimt of local 
■ expenditure. This is a question subordinate to the matters 
immediately under discussion, and will be more conveniently 
dealt 'with in a separate form. 


SECTION III. — ^Thb Local Objects to -which ant Sur- 
plus OP THE Municipal Cess may be most appro- 
priately ASSIGNED. 

The present municipal cess is levied under the authority of 
the Circular Order of the Eevenue Board, issued with the 
sanction of G-ovemment, No. 3, dated 13th June, 1866. 
Para. 7 of that Circular lays down the objects to which the 
proceeds of that cess should be devoted ; — It is believed that 
the amount assigned for municipal purposes, and Avhich is 
Es. 3-14:-0 per cent, on the net assets, or Es. 7-12-0 per cent. 
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•on the land revenuej will not only amply suffice to provide 
for the ^cient maintenance of a rural police^ but ■will leave a 
** surplus at the disposal of the' Local Grovemment for expen- 
diture on local improvements.’' 

2. Similarly, in Act IIL, of 1869, ■which imposes local 

rates asjsupplementary to the municipal cess in cases "where 

• Circular 3, dated isih that cess may ho insuiHcient to meet* 
June, 1866,paro. 8. . . . . 

“the requmements -wmch may arise 

** from increasing -wealth and a growing population,” pro-n- 

sion is made for the appKcation of such rates as follows : — 

** Subject to the orders of the Local Government, all taxes 

“ le-vied under this Act in imy district shall, in the first in- 

“ stance, be applied to the maintenance of the ■village police 

in such district j and for the purpose of this section, ‘ main- 

tenance ’ shall be deemed to include their wages, the price 

“ of all necessaries and accoutrements supplied them, rewards, 

“ and other incidental expenses. 

“ The surplus (if any) may be applied by the Local Go- 
vemment, at its discretion, to the sanitary improvement of 
“ the district, or to any other useful purpose therein. ” 

3. It -will be seen, therefore, that under the terms of eat- 
ing orders the stuplus of the municipal cess is to be applied tb 

local improvements,” while under Act III. of 1869 -the sur- 
plus proceeds of the analogous house or estate-tax are more 
definitively declared applicable to “ sanitary improvement ” 
of the district or “ to any other usefiil puTpose therein.” The 
territorial limits ■vrithin which sums raised nnder Act III. of 
1869 are to be spent are restricted. On this point the orders 
in regard -to the municipal cess are silent, but the . present 
practice is in conformity with the provisions of Act IH. of 
-1869, regarding, the estate and hous^tax. 

4. Considerable difference of opinion existed among 
•rnembem of the Committee -with regard to the disposal of any 
available surplus firom the munidpal cess. It was contended, 
on the one hand, that the money being raised from landlords, 
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expressly for iihe pa3rment of rnral police and for local im- 
-provements, could be spent only on objects' coming strictly 
■within the terms “ rural police ” and “ local improvements.” 
Sanitation might be considered a local improvement, so might 
any other work having for its object the benefit of the im- 
mediate cess-payers ■within their district. . But roads, being 
for the benefit of aU classes, could not strictly be charged to 
the cess. Still less could the cess be considered a pro'vincial 
one, to be expended ■without special regard to the districts 
jfrom -whence it -was levied, and to the ratio of the amoimt 
raised from the several districts. On the other hand, it was 
urged that the use to be made of a smplus must in great 
measure depend upon the amount of the surplus. There 
could be no question that provision must first be made from 
the cess for rm’al police, and for reasonable local improve- 
ments, "within the several districts from which the cess is 
levied. But if, after providing for these heads, a consider- 
able sum remained in hand, it was neither to the interest of 
the landlord nor. the public that the whole of that sum should 
•be spent on sanitation, or with regard only to the districts ' 
.showing a balance. Local communications — the extension, 
improvement, and maintenance of roads — are of as much 
benefit to landlords as the drainage of unhealthy localities or 
-the reclamation of swamps. If projects were locally framed 
with a -yiew to meeting a sug)lus, in lieu of a surplus being 
•devoted generally to needful projects, much waste of' money 
would ensue. If the cesses were to be emended with strict 
reference to the locality from which they were raised, great 
practical inconvenience would arise. The requirements of the 
several districts would bear no necessary ratio to the amount 
of their available cesses. Nor could the districts restrict the 
levy of rates proportionately to the amount needjful for their . 
respective expenditure. Whatever might be its requirements, 
the amount to be paid by each district depended simp]j~ on 
-the amoimt of land revenue at which it -was assessed, and iras 
irrespective of its particular needs. The proper rule to be 
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•observed in tbo .ipplicalion of tlio surphis'of Ibcso cesses 
should bo tbo greatest good of tbo greatest number of land- 
lords. Tbo I’osolution passed' by a majority of tbo Committee 
upon this point -svill bo found at para. 4, A., in tbo Heport of 
tbe Proceedings of tbo first mooting of tbe Committee. It 
■was tbon determined that, '' after i>roviding for police charges, 
sanitation, and strictly local improvements, part of tbo 
“ surplus of tbo municipal cess may properly bo applied to 
“ tbe maintenance and repair of local communications.” 
In para. 5. of tbo same report will bo found an estimate of 
tbe probable present surplus of tbo cess, and the surplus 
eventually available on revision of all temporary settlements 
tbrougboiit these Provinces. Subsequent enquiries have cor- 
rected these figures, and tbo calculation now stands os fol- 
lows.* Tbo iwcsent yield of tbo 

* Tho detailed flgurCB ... , . .. . , 

of this calculation will bo municipal ccss being estimated at 

St?SlTnr7ra?S^^^ £310,498, and tbo total number of 
in this place. village watchmen at 56,006, at,Es. 3 

per mensem, plus 5,600 at Eo. 1 additional, with 2 per cent, 
on the entire cost for rewards, tbo amount required to meet 
police charges, on tbo basis of tbo numbers at present cxistr 
ing, will bo £212,508,. leaving a balance of £97,990. But it 
■will probably be found neoessa^ to inoreaso tbo efficiency of 
the rural and road police by adding, to tbeir numbers, thereby 
reducing tbe available surplus. - On the’ other band, tbo yield 
of tbo cess will be increased as tbe terms of 'the several settle- 
ments expire, and with tbe probable increase in tbe land 
revenue demand, tbo increase in charges may be set against 
^be increase in assets, leaving tbe available surplus at £97,990. 
•This is .probably not more than £60,000 in excess of what 
•vvill be required for purposes of sanitation, and such like ; so 
'that, considered in its practical bearing, tbe question loses 
some of its importance. The mxmicipal cess on land revenue, 
in common ■with tbe other local cesses, will' in future form one 
•only of several sources of income raised to pro^vdde for pro- 
vincial charges. Tho distinctive character which they have 
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Litlierlo claimed wll be merged- in the number of other items 
of revenue, equally arising from provincial contributions, and 
to.be devoted equally to provincial requirements. They unll 
form, together with the aggregate of tbe grants from Imperial 
revenue, the income of the Pro^’incial Government, from 
which will bo defrayed the charges assigned to that Govern- 
ment by the Government of India. The nnmicipal cess utII 
be of the nature of a cess for provincial requirements, as will 
be, in their turn, the cesses for education and roads, and any 
taxes to be levied by the Provincial Government on the 
cultivating classes or on the non-agriculhu'al commimity. 
Charges proper to the cess will continue to be- debited against 
it in the accounts ; and so much of the surplus in each district 
as can be profitably expended within its limits will be so ex- 
pended : but the balance, in common with the balance of any 
other local taxes, would bo appropriated to the common need 
of the Province. If the expenditime of local cesses were to bo 
restricted to certain objects and within certain territorial limits 
only, for the exclusive benefit of landlords, the landlords must 
be prepared to contribute, in addition, their quota to general 
provincial requirements. It is infinitely more convenient that 
the cesses sbordd represent the landlord’s contribution, once 
and for all. 


SECTIOlSf IV. — ^The Estimateu Yield of the Cesses on 
Land Betenue in the Temporarilt-settled Districts. 

In the following table is given the land revenue in the 
several distriots of the North-'Westem Provinces, as shown in 
the Board’s Administratioti Eeport for 1868-69, with the 
cesses computed thereon at 10 per cent, of the demand in all 
cases where the period of settlement has expired. In other 
cases the cesses are computed at 5 per cent ‘ This nalculati o u 
-will ^ve a minimum estimate, because since 1868-69 the hin d 
revenue has slightly increased by fresh assessments, and be- 
cause revenue-free holdings are not included. Pbr purposes of 
estimate, it was thought better, in the absence of information 
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regarding the value of revetnie-firee holdings, to omit them 
froin calcnlation under this section :~ 
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Total estimated receipts, Xts. 33,06,698 = £330,669. 


These three dislricta arc abnormally situated. Tlie cesses' arc believed 
to be as here gi'vca. 


t2l per cent, of this district ^being permanently settled is omitted from 
this calculation, tritb the remaining permanently-settled tlistricts. 
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. TKe total estimated yield of the cesses in the temporarily- 
settled districts may therefore he prit at £330,669, exdnsive 
of the yield of the cesses to he imposed on grants held revenne- 
' free. 

SECTION V.-t-The Best Method of AssESsrao the Local 
Cesses in the Permanently-settled Districts. 

Two points have to be considered here — 

(a) The rate at which the cesses should he imposed. 
(J) The method hy which they should he imposed, 

• 2. With regard to the first point, it ^will he seen by 
reference to para. 4, Proceedings' No. 5, dated September 8th, 
that the Committee are not wholly agreed. On the one hand 
it was proposed to follow the r^e adopted in the temporarily- 
settled districts, and to impose the cesses at 5 per cent, on the 
gross rental, provided the amount assessed does not exceed 10 
per cent, on the profits. The alternative method advocated, 
and adopted by the Committee, is to impose the cesses in the 
permanently-settled districts at 10 per cent, on the profits 
simply. 

3. The advantage of the first-mentioned rule of assess- 
ment would be a uniform method of calculating the imposi- 
tion of the cess on all landlords throughout the North-W est- 
em Provinces, which would, it was thought, go far to recon- 
cile those in the permanently-settled districts to the charge, 
the more so as the permanently-settled districts are co-ter- 
minous with those temporarily settled. The cess, it was urged, 
is not intended to be a tax on income, which the 10 per cent, 
rule of assessment on profits would be, but a cess similar to, 
and indeed identical 'with, that already paid by the landed class 
in the temporarily-settled districts. The alternative plan, 
therefore, of calculating on profits would alter entirely the 
character of the cess, and would enhance vastly the difficulty 
both of assessment and eoUectioh. The argument that the 10 
per cent, cess on profits would fdl eqimlly on aU incomes, and 
that, therefore, it is a more equitable mode of assessment than 
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iho 5 pel* cent, rate on rentals, would not bo accepted by tlio 
people as valid j ina'smncb as the equality is brought about by 
•raising the tax on all landlords whoso jummas are under 50 
•per cent, of their rentals, while those wliosc jummas are 
above 50 per cent, of their rentals would pay the same under 
both systems. The majority of estates in the porraancntly- 
Bottlcd districts, it was added, arc assessed at less than 50 per 
cent, of their rentals, and therefore a 5 per cent, cess on ren- 
tals would relievo the majority of tho persons assosted, and bo, 
bn that account, more popular. With regard to the argument 
that tho cesses paid by tho landholders in the temporarily-set- 
tled districts (calculated at 5 per cent, on tho rental assets) are 
.10 per cent, on the profits, it was contended that it is equally 
true that they fall at tho r.atc of 10 por cent, on tho land reve- 
nue demand. Tho landholders in thc permnnentl^’-settled dis- 
•tricts might fairly urge this’ point, and demand that the cesses 
levied on them should not fall at a higher rate on their jum-' 
mas than on those of the landholders in tho rest' of tho pro- 
vihees. ' A 10 per cent, rate on profits would, . according, to 
"the calculation of the Committee, fall at the rate of nearly .20 
per cent, on tho land revenue demand in the permanently- 
settled districts. Finally, it was pointed out that, inasmuch 
as’ the land revenue demand and cesses in the temporsirily- 
. settled districts are fixed quantities, while rents are rising year 
■ by year, the cesses -will very soon cease to represent 10 per 
cent, on profits — by profits being meant the excess of the ren- 
tal over the Government demand — and the analogy between 
the two modes of calculation on profits will shortly disappear. 

4. The considerations which guided the majorily of the 
Committee in accepting the alternative plan were Jhese. In 
the temporarily-settled districts^ Government taking' 50 per 
cent, of the rental as land revenue, and 5 per cent, as cess^, 
the cess in these districts falls at 10 per cent, bn profits. But 
in the permanently-settled districts the settlement was niade 
once for all more than seventy years .ago, and .there' are. no 
•groimds whatever for assuming the incidence ’of the land rev- 


'■‘j 
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wluc io bo in any dcgroo nniforin. Tho ratio of ccpscs to pro- 
fits would bo equalized tbroujrboul tbe Pi-ovincos by tlic adop- 
tion of a pereenta^o. of ten in the permanently-settled districts. 
Tbo pressure of flic cesses would l^o eq^tializcd both in tbe 
tcmj)orarily and ponnancntly-settlcd districts relatively to one 
another; and iti tho latter, considered by themselves. If the 
cesses were calculated on such rental, their pressuro would bo 
at- a maximum on estates which yield a minimum profit. 
Thus, an estate payin/w a demand for bind revenue of Rs. 1,000, 
with a /jross rental of Rs. 2,000, would pa\' Rs. 300 on a pro- 
fit of Rs. 3,000, or 10 per cent An estate paying a demand 
for land rcvontic of Rs. 1,000, with a pjoss rental of Rs. 2,500, 
would paj' Rs. 125 on a profit of Rs. 3,500, or 8 per cent. 
Tho estate, in other words, which enjoyed 50 per cent more 
jirofit wotdd jiay 20 per cent, less relatively on account of 
cesses. The cesses would doubtless lie equalized only by rai.s- 
ing the sum chargeable to a tmifonn level, while, in a calcula- 
tion on rentals, a large nnmbcr would p.ay at less than 30 per 
cent on profits. ]3nl tho.so on whom it would be raised would 
bo those who, enjoying larger profits, are presumably most 
able to pay. The arguments of the Secrctiiry of State in re- 
gard to imposing cesses at all were excellent arguments for 
imposing cesses at tho same ratio to profits ns in tho tempo- 
rarily-settled districts “ It cannot bo maintained that tho 
people of Bengal arc less able to, afford such rates than the 
“people of other provinces of India. In so far as the per- 
“manent settlement makes any diflcrcnce in this ease, it is a 
“difiercncc in their favour with respect to tho other do.’ur.c;'! 

“ made upon them by the State.” In tho temppmrily-.vr:.\v 
districts. Government was now taking, in ;id(lition to cfn-.-* 
falling at 10 per cent, on profits, an enhanced amonnt i 
revenue, on account of tho increased pros/icrity of the d^nntn'. 

In die permancn%-.settlcd districts, the advant.ige« of iturr?.'- 
cd prosperity arc loft wholly to tho Jand/onk ^Vhy 
they further be conceded to in tlic matter of hrsJ .'sn-l 
why should those landlords only in thoco dHrir!'^ /•*' e:v,-n, 
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-to wlioso slijlro of tlio increased profits is tlio largest? A 
■ considerable snni -vvonld bo lost to tbo State, and, bowever muob 
•sucb a course might reconcile the landlords to 'vvhom conces- 
sion was made, the fact remained that the concession was made- 
to those who, of all idien, wore in the best condition to, pay. 
■Assessment on rental ^ves nio relief to tliose whoso profits are 
small j but . holds out consideration to those whoso profits are 
largo; and thb larger the profits the larger the consideration. 
,Tho cess was not a tax on incomes aUy the more because it foil 
equally upon incomes. TJndcr.qithor plan it must ultimately 
bo paid from profits ; and to arrange that it should bo psiid at 
.an ‘equal ratio was not to change the nature of. tbo payment, 
but to secure, the fairness of its incidence. The argument 
that the gradual rise in rents would destroy the analogy in the ' 
mode of calculation on profits proved too much. The amount 
•of . cesses in the permanently-settled districts would not vary 
•from year to year but would, without doubt, bo fixed, lilce the 
land revenue in other districts, for a term of years. But the 
rise in rents is general^ and if the ratio of the incidence of 
the ccss on profits fell, it Would fall in the ratio of the gone-, 
•ral rent-rise, uniformlyj tha;t is, both in the temporarily and 
permanently-settled districts. The landlords in tho.porma- ) 
■ncntly-sdttlod districts could only claim to have, the cessoS at 10 
.per cent, on'thoir jumma, on the analogy of the tcmporarilyr'' 
■settled districts, if the jumma were analogous, viz., temporary.' 
But in point of fact the cess would not, under the calculations 
of the Oommitteo, fall at 20 -per cent., because that calcu- 
lation was framed on the basis of assessment of landlords, and 
certain sub-holders also ; and it was believed that one-half of 
the estimated yield would bo paid by the latter. The mctliod 
ndoptedby the Committee ensures an. equitable incidence of 
the cesses on the condition only that the profits are correctly 
returned. This is a condition, it Avill bo observed, equally 
nccc-ssary to the method alternatively .iwoposed in respect, of 
rentals, which further incurs .the risk of inequality arising 
form inequalify of profits. . 
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5, The second point to be considered is iihe method bywliicb 
the cesses shonld be imposed in the permanentlyTsettled districts. 

6. There seeins to the Oommittee no better mode of im- 
posing the cess than that adopted by the Oommittee appointed 
to consider the subject of local taxation for Bengal. They 
are aware that the appropriateness of that scheme to Bengal 
has been very -strongly questioned. But in these Provinces, 
where intermediate proprietors are few, and where village 
accountants and papers are available to aid in eliciting infor- 
mation, the criticisms on the Bengal scheme lose their force. 
The scheme embodied in the Bengal draft bill would probably 
require to be modified in some points of detail before it could 
be applied to these Provinces. But the procedure therein 
proposed, so far as can be gathered from the proceedings for- 

• warded to this Committee from Bengal, appears generally 
' applicable to these Provinces, whether the cess is calculated on 
rental or on profits. It contemplates, as a first step, the issue 
of a proclamation, requiring all zemindars or owners of any 
proprietary tenure to lodge in the Collector’s office, within a 
certain time, lists of the area held by them under their OAvn 
cultivation ; of the area held by sub-tenants, or tenants merely 
cultivating;- and of rent-free tenures; with the estimated 
annual letting-value or actual rent paid in each case. If a 
zemindar or owner of any tenure neglect to ftunish the lists, 
specisd notice -will be served on him, and if, notudthstanding 
such notice, he still neglect, the Collector will proceed, at the 
expense of. the o-wner, to make a valimtion of such lands “by 
such ways and means as to him shall seem expedients” From 
such A’aluation there -will be an appeal to the Commissioner 
wthin the period of one month. Payment is to be . made by 
other than crdtivators at the rate assessed^ min-us -one-fourth : 
by cultivators; payment.is to be made at three-fourths of the 
rate calculated on the rents they pay. There seems some 
obscurity on this point, howqver. The cess will be paid with 
the Government revenue, arrears being recovered from land- 
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. lords as arrears of roveuue, and by landlords from sub-tenants 
or cultivators as arrears of rent. ' Holders of revonue-free 
lands -will pay the cess due from them to tbe o'svner of tbo 
land or tenure witbin wbieb their grant is' situate. Penalties 
which need not be enumerated hero are attached ' to hon- 
comjpliance in furnishing the lists called for from the 
zemindar. 

7. The preliminary lists required would probably bo 
drawn up in these Provinces by the putwarces and counter- 
signed by the liimbcrdars. Distinction would have to be made 
between sub-tenants, tenants with aright of occupancy at fixed 
rates, and all other classes of tenants. Cesses would bo pay- 
able by landlords, sub-tenants, and tenants with a right of 
occupancy at fixed rates only ; and the returns to the special 
notice would show the rent paid, or' estimated annual value of 
all land in the enjoyment o^ these classes. The assessment 
would bo aided by comparison between the returns of adjoin- 
ing tracts, and would probably bo for ''a term of years, say,' 
for thirty. The returns given would doubtless bo understated, 
the experience of the income-tax being conclusive as to the 
degree of accuracy with which Natives furnish rotums for- , 
ming a basis for direct taxation upon thorn. But the provi- 
sions of the Bengal bill, as above stated, provide in somo 
dc^eo a penalty against fraudulent entries, while it will pos- 
sibly be needful to give Collectors power of surcharge in' 
cases where it may seem necessary, -and to hold putwarees and 
lumberdars responsible, under penalty, for correct returns. It' 
is feared that' the village-papers in the pennanentiy-settled 
districts' are very inaccurate, and that little help can be got 
from them as a check on false rotums. On the other h^d, 
the tehseeldars should be useful) in controlling the returns 
made'; and the power given of causing enquiry and valuation ' 
at the expense of landlords 'will be a powerful inducement 
to an apprommatioh, at least to accuracy. Unless a regular 
and dcUiilcd enquiry into existing rental assets is to bo under- '■ 
taken by the Govemment-^a plain which from .its costliness 
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or the length of time necessary to cany it ont .is nndesirable 
1 — ^the course .proposed for Bengal seems the most convenient 
course to adopt. 


SECTION VI. — ^The Estimated Yield op the Local 
Cesses in the Permanently-settled Districts. 

The estimate of the yield of the cesses in the permanently- 
settled ^hstricta has been framed on the calculation that the 
total profits enjoyed hy all classes holding land in those dis- 
tricts— ‘including, under this term, cultivators •with rights of 
occupancy at fixed rates — amount to a sum equivalent to 
double the present Government demand for land revenue. 
Beliable statistics are wanting on this head, and the estimate 
rests on considerably less certain grounds than the estimated 
yield in the temporarily-settled districts. But the replies of 
the District Officers point dearly to the fact that a consider- 
able portion of the landlords’ profits.are intercepted by culti- 
vators having rights of occupancy at fixed rates. This dass 
of culti-riitors, in so far as they enjoy a share in profits ordi- 
narily accruing to landlords, are in -the position, of sub-pro- 
pridors. They are tenants holding at a favourable quit-rent, 
and must be rated in accordance ■with the Secretary of State’s 
despatch, in common ■with the actual landlords. The rates are 
to be levied, “ as far as may be possible equally upon all the 
holders of property accessible to the rate j” and cultivators 
holding at fixed favourable rates would seem to fall ■within thig 
category. There is a dear distinction between the tenant 
holding merely at favourable rates, aud liable to enhancement 
or ejectment in the event of his declining to pay the fiTihg-nced 
rent, and the tenant holding at a quit-rent which can never 
be enhanced. Whatever may be the case ■with the former, the 
latter seem decidedly to be classable ■with holders of property 
accessible to -the rate. They would be rated on the rentd 
received by them from their sub-tenan^ or on the .annual 
letting-value of their holding, minus the rent paid by them 
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to tlie landlord^ in the same manner that landlords wonld bo 
rated on tlieir secv and Jchudkaaht holdings. ; Sub-proprietors 
answering to tbo putneedars and durputneedars of Bengal aro 
rare in tbeso Provinces ; and, beyond tlio two above men- 
tioned, tbero is no other class holding land accessible to a cess 
in its profits. 

2. With regard to the relative numbers of landlords, 

sub-proprietors, and cultivators holding at fixed rates, there 
are reported in Mirzapbre to be "a good many inferior sub- 
proprietors,” who aro entitled to a share of profits interme- 
diately between the landlord and tenant, while tenants holding 
at fixed rates are stated to be very numerous all over the dist- 
triet. In Benares “tenant-right is very strong,” and “tenants 
with right of occupancy ” are said “to enjoy the largest share 
of the produce.” By “ tenants with a right of occupancy,” 
tenants holding at fixed rates are understood to, bo hero 
meant; and, instead of “produce,” a more accurate term 
would have been “profits.” In Q-hazeepore “there are all 
over the east of the district very numerous occupiers,” Brah- 
mins, who hold by apeculiair hereditable and transferable 
tenure called “gowadaree,” intermediate between landlord 
and tenant. In the other parts of the district, tenants holding 
at fixed rates are reported to be very numerous. - In the 
Bajah of Benares’ Domains, tenants holding at fixed rates are 
“in a very large majority” in Pergunnahs Budoheo and, 
Grungapore, of which the area is 624,014 acres, or 89 per 
cent, of the whole Domains, while in Khera Mungrore, being 
11 per cent, of the Domains, only,. “although tenant-right 
in a crude form is no doubt discoverable, such tenants are not 
recognized as existing.’’ In, Jounpore and.Azimgurh, also, 
these tenants are beheved to be numerous. • : 

3. The Government demand would seem to be bh ah 
^average about equivalent to ohe-half bf the existing assetsl 
• The Committee are hot-agreed as' to' the' precise ratio at which 
-the assessable' profits- of landlords' and' sub-holders of all kinds 
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sliould be fixed, but tlic balance of opinion is in favour of as- 
suming sucb profits to amount on an average to twice the Go- 
vernment demand. This gives a sum of £966,720 as esti- 
mated profits, on which the cesses at 10 per cent, amotmt to 
£96,672. The increase on the present demand for land reve-. 
nue is 20 per cent., but of this i£ is believed, from the reports, 
above quoted, that not more than one-half will fall on the profits 
of landlords. The yield of the cesses in the temporarily-set- 
tled districts being estimated at £330,669, the total estimated 

■ immediate yield of the local cesses is £330,669 +£96,642, or 
£427,311, exclusive of cesses on grants of revenue-free land. 
The yield of tlie municipal cess only, similarly calculated at 

• 7J for all districts, excepting those in which the period of 
settlement has not yet expired, is £310,498. 

SECTION VII. — ^The Sum to be Eaised by the Govern- 
ment OP THESE PROVINOES, AFTER TAKING CREDIT FOR 
THE Estimated Tield of the Local Cesses. 

s 

The sum for which the Committee have thought it neces- 
sary to provide will be foxmd in Proceedings No. 6, dated 

■ 8th September, para. 5. It amounts to £162,659, or in 
round numbers to £165,000. Beference to Proceedings 
No. 4, of 3rd September, utU show that prior to framing an 
estimate of the probable sum to be provided for, the present 

. receipts and charges were made the subject of anxious scru- 
tiny. It was sought by a minority’- of the Conuxiittee to 
avert, if possible, the need of immediate taxation, by utilizing 
the increase about to accrue from the more extended imposi- 
tion of the local cesses, leaving the question of the increase in 
pay and numbers of the rural police for consideration at some 
future and more convenient opportuniiy. But the immediate 
requirements of the mini police were strongly urged by a 
portion of the Committee, while the estimates necessary to 
secure an equilibrium without additional taxation were open 
in some important items to much question. Thus the item of 

7 
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£80,000 lutherto assigned to roads has boon occasionally- 
supplemented by grants from other sources -which would not 
in future be available. The estimated yield, of the cess in the 
permanently-settled disti-icts is, professedly, to great extent 
conjectural, as is the estimate of £20,000 for the local cesses 
on revenue-free estates and holdings. It will of course rest 
with the Government to decide the amounts to be respectively 
assigned under the various heads of provincial administration. 
But the general estimate, which the Committee found them- 
selves compelled to prepare on the basis of former years, and 
probable requirements of the future, stands as follows : — 

Charges. 

(1) Deficit to be provided for by His Honor x 


the Lieutenant-Governor’s estimate t £200,000 
as laid before the Committee, . J 


(2) Eur^ Police,... 

••• t*t 

... 250,000 

(3) Yiilago Schools, 


... 40,000 

(4) District Post,... 

••• te* 

... 10,000 

(5) District Boads, 

• •• ••• 

... 120,000 

(6) Sanitation, ... 

••• 

... 30,000 . 


• 

. £650,000 


Eeceipts. 

' 


Local cesses in temporarily-settled distriets, ... £830,669 ' 
Ditto in permanently-settled districts,. ... . 96,677 ' 

Ditto ^ on revenue-free holdings, ... ... 20,000' 

.I'erries, ••• ... 40,000. 

■ £487,346 


The estimated sura, therefore, for which the Commit-. 
tee determined that it would be necessary to provide is 
£162,654; - 
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- SEOTIOKT VIII.—The Method op Eaisdig the Sum . 

REQUIRED FOR THESE PROVINCES. 

Before enterinir on a recital of tlie various measures suff- 
gested to tlie Committee, and an explanation of the course 
eventually adopted, it is necessarj’' to place in a clear light the 
exact natm’e of the provincial taxation which the Imperial 
G-ovemment proposes to establish. The funds to' he thus' 
raised have been variously spolcen of as “ sums to be raised' 
from local sources,” as “ supplementary taxation,” and as' 
“ local taxation.” “ Local sources ” only- are those fi’om which’ 
these funds can be raised, and local sources are generally 
defined as other than existing sotu'ces of Imperial revenue. 
"With special reference to the expenditure of funds so raised,' 
the Government of India -write “ In addition to the finan- 
“cial advantages of the system now proposed, the Gover- 
“nor-General in Ooimcil hopes that it ,^vill afford oppor- 
“ tunities for the development of local self-government, foi* 
strengthening mtmicipal institutions, and for 'the associa- 
“ tion to a greater extent than heretofore of Natives of India 
“ and Europeans in the administration of affairs. 

“ In the management of the funds devoted to educationj 
“sanitation, medical charity, or roads and ci-vil buildings^ 
“ local interest and care is almost a necessary element of suc- 
“ cess. 

“ The Governor-General in Coimcil is aware of the diificul- 
“.ties which surround the practical adoption of these princi- 
“ pies in India ; but they are not insurmountable. Serious 
“ obstacles ■noil have to be overcome, and much prejudice, ■ 
“ignorance, and suspicion encountered. Disappointments 
“ and partial failures .are certain to occm’ ; but, when the ob- 
“ jectin view is the instruction of many peoples and races in 
“ a good system of .administration, His Excellency in Council 
“ is fully convinced that the Local Governments, and all their 
“ subordinates, will not be slow to take every opjiortunity of 
“ enlisting in the great work of gener.al improvemeut, the 
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“ active assistance, and at all events the sympatliy, of many 
“ classes "wlio liavo hitherto taken little or no part in the Vi'ork 
“ of social and material advancement. 

23. The Gtovornor-Gcnoral in Council regrets that this 
“ reform cannot bo etfected without throw'ing upon local re- 
“ sources a portion of the burden now boruo by the Imperial 
“ revenues. His Excellency in Council hopes, however, that 
“ His Honor will concur in the opinion that, if a largo part 
“ of the income-tax is to be given up, its place can best bo 
supplied in tllo manner now described.” 

2. .There would seem, from the above, to bo some essential 
connection bctw’ccn the nature of the funds to be how raised 
and. reform in local administration. These funds only, it is 
stated, are capable of being popularly administered; admin- 
istered, that is, by local popular agency. Unless local resomnes 
are bindened witli a portion of the Impeiial i*evcnues, this 
desirable refbrm cannot, it seems, be effected. It appears to 
bo imiilied that .any taxation other than Imperial must neces- 
sarily be local. But, hownver dcsirsiblo it may be .that, so far 
as possible, the expenditure of tho s\ims to bo now raised 
should bo localized, tho method of raising them would pro- 
bably differ little from the method ahroady in force. Tho uso of 
the word “ local” seems ambiguous : “ proviucial” would ap- 

r a more correct term. But there is no peculiar or neces-- 
sai^ connection betw'cen tho assessment and expenditure of 
provincial funds. Education, medical charity, and roads are 
already for tho most part provided for by district funds, wrhich 
are administered with tho aid and concurrence of a committee 
of tho Native gentlemen of each district. Under the proposed 
Madras bill, district hates are to be applied to roads, education, 
sanitation, local dispensaries, markets, and such like. Under 
the Bombay Act (III. of 1869), the rates arc to be applied to 
similar purposes. These are predsely the purposes to -which 
district cesses have long berai devoted in these Provinces j and 
-.the special’ objects to which those Governments .are invited to 
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turn their .attention Lave for years been familiar to the Go- 
vernment and people of the IJorlh-TV^ cst. "Whatever may be the 
case in other parts of the conntiy, in the ITorth-West we have 
simply to raise an equivalent to the amount deducted from the 
Imperial grants hitherto made under the heads now assigned 
to the Local Government. But it cannot be intended that 
the sums to be raised for such branches of administration as 
police, registration, jails, medical services, or printing, should 
by assessed by local rates, or cesses, within limited areas, such 
as unions, or the like, with the view “ of drawing the people on 
“ to take an active share in the administration of such cesses.” 
The present condition of the people clearly precludes Grovem- 
ment from adopting any general system of local rating, in its 
usual sense. The utmost that can be done is to .allow a certain 
portion of the provincial revenues to be expended under popn- 
Iru: loctol man.agement. But this was equally possible when the 
revenues were Imperial. The sums that have hitherto been 
raised and expended locally will continue to be so administered, 
while, of the revenue to be raised by further taxation, the grea- 
ter part u-ill necessarily be expended directly imder Govern- 
ment control. Municipal institutions doubtless supply a mpnns 
of local self-government; but municip.al institutions existed 
long before the scheme now suggested, and are wholly inde- 
pendent of it. These remarks are necessary because, unless 
the real character of the proposed taxation is clearly appre- 
hended, tlie objects which the Committee have put before 
themselves will be open to misconception. The principal pro- 
blem presented to the Committee is simply to provide a scheme 
of supplementary taxation. Such baxation is local only in the 
sense that it is rjiised within provincial limits, and intended to 
meet certain provincial charges ; but not local in any more 
restricted sense. The agency by which the proceeds of sup- 
plementary taxation will be expended will for the most part 
be the agency which has hitherto been employed, cur., the de- 
partments of the Local Government. Hence the Committee 
have not attempted to shape their scheme with special view to. 
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-localized administration.’ -Tliey have little to propose ■which, 
-might not be equally proposed by the Imperial Government; 
-To the people, taxation, from "whatever source, ■will be taxa-r 
tion. All that the Committee can do is to attempt to adapt 
taxation as much as possible to the habits and convenience of' 
the people. Their success in accomplishing this must' be the 
standard by which their suggestions ■will .be judged. The 
difficulty of devising such schemes is apparent from the course 
at present adopted by the Government of India ; and the Com-? 
mittee have approached the subject ■udth a ftdl sense of the 
very great responsibility placed upon them in ad-vising His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor on a matter of such weight 
and novelty. The difficulty experienced is the greater, in that 
the Government of India has reserved to itself the obvious and, 
customary sources of revenue — “ Imperial sources ” as they 
-are called ; calling on the Local Governments to search for/ 
means of raising funds which shall' be independent of the usual-, 
methods — ^these being appropriated to itself. / 

3. With the view of collecting infoimation on the poinra. 
submitted.to their consideration, the Committee obtained fron i 
the Governments of .Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and the B.unA • 
jab, papers showing the action taken in those pro-vinces. They! 
were further aided by suggestions and schemes put forward bj 
officers serving imder this Government, to all of whom theii 
acknowledgments are due. They -will briefly notice the steps 
taken in other pro-yinces, enumerating the various sugges -5 
tions placed before them, from whatever source; discussing 
summarily the merits of such as appear unsuitable ; and ex-^ 
plaining in all needful detail the course .they have agreed to 
recommend. 

4. In Madras, local funds are to be raised by a rating or 
the rent-value of land ; by taxes on houses ; by taxes on arts , 
Xvrbfcssions, trades, and callings ; by fees on marriage-cere.- 
monies ; by tolls on carriiiges, carts, and animals. In Bombajj 
under Act III. of 1869, 'a cess of one anna on every rupee oif 
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Inud rovenuo has been levied. In Sind, in addition to the 
above, a cess is . levied by Bombaj' Act VIIL of 1865 of ono 
anna in the rupee, under the head of land or sayer revenue, 
from all flirmers of land or saj’er rovenuo who may take farms 
subsequently to that Act coming into operation : a shop-tax 
is also in force. In Bengal it is proposed to levy a rate on the 
rcnt.il enjoyed by hmdlords or others jJarticipating in the pro~ 
fits upon land, and a house-tax. In the Punjab, Sir Donald 
Macleod, before giving over office, recorded a Minute advo- 
cating an increase to the existing road cess ; and taxation on 
classes other than those connected vrith the land, “ by such 
modes as may be deemed in cadi case most suitable.” In 
these Provinces the Committee have received from various 
officers suggestions for taxes : the principal taxes suggested 
being taxes on mamages j on goods and passengers travelling 
by I'ail ivithin the hmits of the Province ; modification of 
existing feiTy rates ; tolls on the frontiers, and on scleeted 
roads and bridges ; tolls on boats passing eertain of the larger 
bridges ; appropriation of a portion of tho sums now credited 
to tho wages of village accountants : while, by members of 
the Committee there have been suggested a general extension 
of Act III. of 1869 to all classes; a wheel-tax ; a tax on shops 
and offices ; a h’cense-tax ; a rating of .cultivators on their 
holdings ; a tax on arms-licenses ; and appropriation of a part 
of tho sum now designed for the remuneration of villa o-e 
headmen. 

5. The suggestions, therefore, to be successively noticed' 
are as follows. Nos. 8, 9, and 10 being those which have been 
adopted by the Committee : — 

(1) Increase on tho cesses on land revenue. 

(2) House-tax. (Extension of Act III. of 1869 included 
imder this headj. 

(3) 'Wheel-tax. 

(4) . MaiTiagc-tax. 

. (5) Transit-rales of kindsr 
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, (6) Appropriation of a part of certain sums at present' 
devoted to payment of village accountants and headmen.; 

(7) Shop and office-tax. 

(8) License-tax on trades and professions. , 

(9) Land-rating on cultivators. 

’ r 

(10) Arms-license tax. 

6. It is unnecessary to discuss the imposition of enhanced 
cesses on land revenue, the Government of these Provinces, 
having deliberately decided- against the measure. Cesses on 
land revenue are admisMble only ,in the form recommended 
for adoption in Section I., viz., in the case of districts iii vrhich, 
though the period of settlement has expired, revision of settle- 
ment has not commenced, or is only partially completed. In 
the permanently-settled districts cesses may, in the opinion of 
the Committee, he also introduced, though not calculated on 
the land revenue. . ' ’ 


7. House-fax . — This was one of the taxes referred to ’the 
Committee for consideration by His Honor the LieuteUantr 
Governor. A circular was issued calling for opinions from ' 
District Officers and others 'as to the best mode 'of imposing 
■ a house-tax.-’ '• It yras found that opinions differed very greatly, 
while in numerous instances, the officers consulted remonstrated 
strongly against the imposition of a house-tax. ■ The unpopu.^ 
larity ^d want of success which have hitherto attended the)' 
efforts made' in this direction are notorious. These' may it 
great part be owing to faulty methods of assessment ; but the 
tax has the great disadvanhige of falling alike on the twq 
great classes of agriculturists and non-agriculturists, thougl 
by no means equally suited to both, and of relying for its suc-( 
cess mainly on the contributions of the needy classes, or, in 
other words, of the masses. Nor .is the method of classifi- 
cation so obvious as to counterbalance these defects. A taxi 
spread over so large an area, with no simple mode of classifi- 
cation or familiar machinery for assessment or collection, ' 
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would 1)0 open lo pcrious abuse. Ncccssai-ily largo numbers 
would linvc to be oxcinptcdj and any jdan of cxcm])lion, in- 
tolligiblb alike to tlic ofiicers of Governiueut and Ibc pco 2 )lc, 
and iudopeudent of the process of local ciifixiiry into moans, 
appears to bo impi-acUcablo. Hence Ibc tax, by consonl of a 
majority of tbo Ooinmiltcc, was abandoned for schemes which 
ajipearcd more likely to bo successful. 

Similar objections apply to the general extension of Act 
III. of 1SG9, which is powerless by itself to suffice for the 
sums required, and inaiiplicable to towns. 

8. Whccl'-ia.T. — ^Thc difficulty of a good working schemo 
of registration, and the probability' of such a tax assuming 
the form of a transit-duty, were tbo main obstacles to its accep- 
tance. It seems a tax more suited to municipalities, or towis 
in which registration could be watched with comparative case. • 
As a tax of pro^ancial application, it is further open to the ob- 
jection of ginng an opening to undue interference on the part 
of Hativo sulwrdinates. 

9. Mamaje-ta,v. — Tliis, again, is a tax which would bo 
worked with most effect in restricted localities. Considered 
as a tax intended to check excessive and cxtrav.agant expendi- 
ture on marriages, it is peculiarly suited to India. But tho 
Committee were of opinion that it might bo left as a source 
from which strictly local funds could conveniently bo raised, 
and that it was unnecessary to take it into consideration as a 
source of provincial revenue. 

10. Transit-duties of ^•mds.~Tliese, in the forms sug- 
gested, were considered as inadmissible mainly for two rea- 
sons: firstly, they trench on Imperial soiwces of revenue; 
secondly, they are injimious to commerce. The Imperial Go- 
vernment constructs and maintains railroads and is entitled to 
all revenue arising from them. It is indefensible that the 
Provincial Govenimcnt should charge for the use. of means of 
communication which arc made and maintained at the cost of 

8 
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the State. Tolls on roads have already proved nnsnccessful ; 
and a multiplication of tolls tends to take the form of a heavy 
duty on goods in transit. • Goods already ‘pay octroi duties at 
all the municipal centres of trade. The Committee obsen-o 
that the Bengal Government has expressed itself decidedly 
opposed to the imposition of tolls.* 

Considerations analogous to tho above guided the Com- 
mittee in rejecting the proposal to raiso the present cargos at 
ferries. 

11. Appropriation of a part of co'tain sums at present 
devoted to payment of Village Acemntants and Headmen.-^ 
These were considered open to exception respectively on the 
ground that the village accountants, as a class, are not by any 
means overpaid at present, so that no funds would be forthcom- 
ing tmder this head,, while fees to village headmen are in many 

' districts nominal, so that to enforce payment of any part of 
them would virtually be ah addition to the cesses on land 
revenue j while it might be doubted -yhether it was open to 
• the Government to divert to its oto use sums which, with the 
consent of landlords, had been assigned solely to the payment 
of village headmen. Both schemes were open to the further 
objection that these ftmds, being for payment of local servants 
and officers, are in their application strictly local, and could, 
at the utmost, be applied within the limits of the district &om 
which they were raised. 

12. , Shop and Office-taai . — ^This was a scheme of rating for. 
shops and offices, according as they are situated in main or 
secondary thoroughfares. Of this it need only be said that it 
is very similar to a license-tax on trades and professions, and 
that, of the two, the latter was preferred. 

* Prom Secretary, Bengal Government, to Secretory, Government of 
India, No. 1768A., dated 30th April, 1869, para. 38, page 609, Supplement to 
Calcutta Gazette, July 20th,.' 1870 .“.It would probably be possible to r^ 
move all tolls (though it might not be advisable to remove ferries), which' 
are..undoabtedly a booicc of great extortion andincon venicncc in many 
places;’* - 
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13. The scheme of tnxniion fin.'illy adopted by the Com- 
mittee will now come under consideration. 

14. In adopting a scheme of jwovincial taxation, the Com- 
mittee liavo kept carefully before them the four fundamental 
rules embodying the qualities desirable in any .system of taxa- 
tion, vi :. — that it should be proportioned to the ability of those 
who .are called on to pa}* ; that it shotild bo certain ; that it 
should bo le^^cd at the lime and manner most convenient; that 
it should obtain for Government as much as possible of tho 
w’hole sum leaded from the tax-paj'cr. It is well known that 
of the two great sections into which the community is divided 
— the agricultural and non-agriculturnl — tho latter have hither- 
to in grcjit mcasiue escaped direct taxation. In order to equa- 
lize taxation — to c,arry out the first of the above rules — the 
non-a<rriculturists must be called on to bear a due share of the 
general burden. How this could be most conveniently done 
was the first problem presenting itself. 

1 5. It must be observed that the non-agriculturist section 
embraces the large majority — it may almost be said the whole 
— of the pauper or menial classes. There .are a vciy consider- 
able number in this section who would probably be unable to 
pay any tax. Thiis, the census for 1865 show's 479,015 beg- 
gars, 8,821,623 labourers, 2,345,209 domestic servants, out of 
a total of 12,402,112; or 53 per cent. Equality, in .such a 
ease, docs not mean that tho r.atio of persons assessed under 
either section of the community should be equal. Large num- 
bers of the non-agriculturists must be exempted. So far as 
such classes as the above aro concerned, there is no difficulty 
in exemption. But there .are other extensive classes, of whom 
inanj' are undoubtedly taxable, while the great majority are 
unable to make any direct payment to the Government. Un- 
less the exemption of this majority is fairly regulated, the tax 
•will bo tmequally imposed. Such are the weavers, the car- 
penters, the oil-makers, tho potters, and so on — the non-agri- 
cultural working-classes. The only ground of exemption W'ould 
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bo inability to pay. Tliis, again, 'nnist be .proved by local 
enquiry, and local enquiry on a.wido scale can bo conducted 
only by. Native officials. This is the point on •which all direct 
taxes hitherto imposed in India have failed. For one man 
^vho pays tho tax, one more certa,inly pays to got off it. A 
great part of tho money paid is pocketed in tho form of bribes ; 
and a part only reaches Government. It becomes a scramblo 
whether or no any tax at all should bo paid. It is this wWch 
has made tho Indian income-tax odious both to the. people on 
whom it is imposed, and to 'tho officers -who are desired to 
impose it. But the income-tax is restricted in its operation, 
falling upon an almost inappreciable number of tho.total popula- 
tion. Tho effects of its mal-administration are felt by compa- 
ratively few, and those fe'w usually men of competent means. 
If a general tax oh the 'mass- of tho population is attended by 
the same drawbacks, the consequences -a-ill be much more 
widely felt. They •will be felt, moreover, by the lower classes — 
by men but little removed, as a rule, from pauperism. Though 
the numbers composing these classes are large, tho amount to be 
realized from the assessable portion of them is small. Judging 
from the census, which in the matter of trades is at least ap- 
proximately correct, they number in all- 2,749,433;' and if 
one-half of these be assessed, the total number of assessable 
heads of houses’ -Nvould be only 274,943. Assuming (an 
assumption which is very doubtful) that these on an average 
can pay Be. I, the whole sum realizable from them would not 
amount to more than £27,494. . For a sum so comparatwely 
small, it.’ may well be doubted whether it is .wise to ‘extend 
taxation beyond the classes who as a whole can presumably 
bear it. The inequality . and imcertainty attending general 
taxation ; would be so great as •to more than counterbalance 
any advantages to be derived from it; ' It is a lesser' evil that an • 
assessable minority of a class should be omitted from a scheme; ' 
than that' the whole should be subjected ’ to inquisition and. 
uncertainty. Hence it is considered advisable to limit for 
the present direct taxation on non-agriculturists to the classes , 
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•who as a body aro Icnown to bo in tolerable circumstances. 
Thus all artizans proper will be excluded, and the lax will fall 
exclusively on those who follow trades or professions. But 
even among this class the rates pay.ablo must bo those which 
the least compctcut of the class is capable of paying without 
inconvenience or pressure : some ratio to income must bo 
observed; but the ratio can l>o general only, audit will bo 
enough to provide that the incidence of the rate shall not be 
hcav}' on the average income of the poorest of the class asses- 
sed. It would doubtless bo urged that such a tax must fall 
heaviest on those least able to pa 3 ' it ; but, if the rate is mo- 
derate, its incidence should bo he.av 3 - upon none. The modo 
of classification must bo simple, so that each man may know 
how much he has to pay, and under what class ; while the mode 
of pajmienl shojild be such as to scciire for Government and 
the ratc-pa}'cr the minimum of fraud.and inconvenience. These 
objects the Committee have atlcmplod to attain by the im- 
position of a license-tax on trades and professions, ctilculatcd, 
not with especial reference to incomes, but so as to fall with 
tolerably’’ equal prcssm-c upon the members of three specified 
classes, and with very slight pressure upon any one of them. 
The lowest rate (under which the majorit}’’ will fall) is Rs. 2 
per annum onl^-; and, assuming the lowest incomes of this 
class to bo Rs. 200 per annum, the rate will fall onlj' at ono 
per cent. The total number of persons falling imdor the assess- 
able class, number, according to tho census, 1,789,705, and 
amount to 14 per cent, of the whole non-agricultural class, or 
30 per cent, of that class exclusive of tho classes ijrosmnably 
incompetent to pay. In judging of tho incidence of tho tax 
its character must bo borne in mind. It is supplcmentarj’- to 
Imperial taxation. It is believed probable that on all incomes 
above Rs. 500 per annum an Imperial income-tax of at least 
one per cent, will continue to bo charged. If the license-tax 
falls' at one per cent, on tho lowest average incomes on which 
it is assessed, it is the incomes between Rs. 200 and Rs. 500 only 
on which the burden of taxation '»yill press with undue relative 
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liglitncss. Tlie inequality ' up6n these, as presently noticed, 
inayheremediecl in parthy municipal and tomx taxation. But, 
in the .opinion of the Committee, so far as a general scheme of 
taxation is coricemed, such inequality is a lesser evil than the 
uncertainly and. oppression' attending all attempts in India 
to equalize : •with' nicely the pressure of direct taxation. The 
resolution' of the Committee adopting the proposal of a license- 
tax -will be found in Proceedings No. 5, dated September 8th, 
andNd; 6, dated September 17th. 

16. The report of the Suh-Committce appointed to draw 
up a scheme of license-tax is appended to the latter proceed- 
ings, and is as follows : — ^ 

“ 1. In framing a scTiemc for a liccnse-iax, the’Suh-Com- 
** mittee have laid- down preliminarily the following main prin- 
“ ciples ; — = 

« A. — That the classes to he taxed for local purposes should 
“ he those only of whiom it may be. assumed that the whole — or 
the whole, -with inappreciable exceptions — are in a position 
“ to pay ; and that classes of whom a part only could he taxed 
“ should be wholly exempted. 

“ B. — ^That the tax should not he, as. was said of the 
“ license-tax of 1861, * an income-tax under another name 
“ hut that it should fall on a few well-defined grades, at a 
uniform rate per grade. 

“ The object of the Suh-Committee is that the tax should 
“ not take Tor the State a fixed proportion of each individual’s 
“ income, which- would, in tlieir opinion, he distinctly trench- 
ing on an Imperial source of irev^ue ; hut to arrange' that j 
the rate to he levied from individuals for local requirements 
shnll he light, and not gravely unequal in its incidence. , 

“2. Adopting "these principles, the Suh-Committee pro- \ 
“pose to assess professions, dealings, andtradesoiily,excludin^ir 
; Classes to be rated. ■ “ artizans and other miscellaneous classes. 
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rJrtdinp of ayst.'s- 
al’lc cUf.'cs, 


** 3. they would includo: — 

(1) IJanlccrfi. 

** (2) Grain-dealers (wliolesalc). 

** (3) Pleaders and attorneys. 


“ Under drnliW* they would include:— 
** (1) (arthh/af). 

“ (9) Gmtractors. 

“ (3) Ilndjers. 

“ (4) AVeiglimcn (tolonj. 
“ (5) Cliowdrecs. 


Under iratks they would include, with the followin;j cx- 

•V«gctntile-.*cUcrr. “ ciuntioiis,* all shoplcceiicrs ({itiltUtilnrf). 
I'ruli „ 

Gwln-parehm. 9 Tlto idassificatiou is shown in the 

" schedule. 


*'•1. For the three gnades proposed in the schedule, a 
UnU-sof ^a.ralcnt yn- “ rating of Rs. C-1-2 resj)Octively per 
“ annum is proposed. It has been 
“ suggosletl that n rating should ho .adopted varying with the 
“ po])tdntion of the various sites, sites being for this purpose 
“ classified. But there nppe.ars to the Sub-Conuuitfee no 
“ obvious or noecssary conucction between the nmouut of 
“ jiojndation and the rate of loc,nl taxation. 

“ 5. The estimated roceijits under the schcuio proposed 
“ bv the Sub-Committee, adoiiliii" the 

Lstlnwtcd receipts. „ * . ^ 

” statistias given in the census, arc 

“ shotvn in detail in the schedule accompanying this report. 

“ Hic}’ amount to Rs. 10,50,825. 

“ 6. With regard to the assassment .and collection of the 
Assessment and collec- ** tux, the Sub-Conunittco make the 
“ following suggestions 

“ 7. In municip.alitics a return should bo given to tho 
“ Collector of all heads of families rateable imdcr each of tho 
“ three grades. Tho sum assessable on this return should bo 
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“ charged to the miinicipality, they being at liberty, to raise 
“ it in -whatever form they choose, subject to the provisions of 


« Act VI. of 1868. . 


“ 8. In all to\ras in -which Act XX. of 1856 is in force, 
“ and in all such other towns as the -CoUecter, in communi- 
“ cation with the Commissioner and Board of Revenue, may 
“ select, the lists of assessable persons should be framed by 
tehseeldars, through the ehowdrees 'or headmen of trades, 
“ professions and dealings where headmen may not exist being 
“ presumably -within.the cognizance ■ of the tehseeldar. The 
“ chowdrees or headmen should recei-ve from the Collector a 
“warrant of appointment (pwjnadnna/ij for this, object, such 
“ warrant to be changed -with change of chowdrees or headmen. 
“Where no such agency exists, the lists should, be .framed 
“ through the agency now in force -under Act .XXI of 1856. 
“ Where Act XX. of 1856 is not in force, and no available 
agency exists the lists should be framed by the tehseeldars, 
“ in conj-unction -with , the heads of the local - residents,. It is- 
“ believed that cases of this kind will be rare. 


“ All chowdrees, putwarees, and lumberdars responsible|^ 
for giving incorrect returns should be subject to ' a penalty 
“ under Sections 176 and 177, Indian Penal Code.- 

“ 9. In -villages the Ksfs should be prepared fay the put! / 
“ warees, and. countersi^ed by the lumbordar or his accredi- \ 
“ ted agent. | j 

“ 10. The lists so prepared for towns not being municiy I 
“ palities, and for villages, should be tested in person — so’ fai' ) 
“ as may be— rby the tehseeldars and superior officers., - j 

“11. Tlie Hstsj after completion" for the -whole district!/ 

“ should bo forwarded to the Commissioner for approval, it b'e-\ 

“ ing the Commissioner’s duty to compare the results in thej 
“ various districts under- him, arid to call on Collectors foiij, 
any explanation which may, on comparison, seem ncces-i 
“ sary. These -lists- should be ; sent -to the Commissioner no'i 
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“ later tlian November Isfc. On approval, a general noti- 
“ ficjition sbonld issue in all towns (not being mnnicipalities) 
“ and villages; being in tlio foi-mor case posted in tbe chief 
“ molralIasandgunjes;intbelattei*,inthevillagechoupal. Such 
“ notification should issue onor about January 1st, and should 
“ contain a list showing the name of each person assessed; hia 
“ father’s name; his profession, trade, or dealing; the amount 
“ payable; "ivith an intimation that the amount must be paid 
“ under penalty within one month from the date of notification. 
“ Simultaneously, a separate notice should issue to each 
“ individual assessed, giving the partieulars embodied in the 
“ general notification, with specification of tbe date on. which 
“ payment is to be made, and the amount of penalty for non- 
“ payment At the same time, notices should be served on 
“ munidpalities, stating the amount at which they are assessed, 
“ and the period within which payment must bo made. This 
“ should not exceed three months from the date of notice. 


“ 12. In towns (not being municipalities) the -special no- 
“ tiecs should be served through chowdrees or bukshees, as 
“ may be. Failing either, they must bo served immediately 
“ through the tehseeldar. In villages the putwaree would 
“ distribute them. 


“ 13. If payment is not made on the date specified in the 
** notice, the defaulter should be liable 
Default of payment. to a fine, at the discretion of the Mag- 

“ istrate, not exceeding a sum equivalent to the rate leviable 
from him. 


* “ 14. If payment is not made , within fifteen days of the 

“ “ date specified in the special notice, the defaulter’s goods 
“ might be distrained to recover the amount of rate, plus the 
« fine.” 


“15. On the date or dates fixed for payment, the Collector, 

- / “ or one of his covenanted or uncove- 

Mode of payment. 

‘ • “nanted subordinates, should be person- 

al “ ally present at the tehseel where payments are to be made. 

9 
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“16. Payments stould be made in casb'at the" tebseel, 
“ receipt' being given in counterfoil, as suggested in -the case 
“ of arms-licenses: each grade to have separately-eolonred re- 
“ ceipts. • A from of counterfoil is appended. 

“ 17. It is believed that exemptions, at so low a rate ' of 

„ ** assessment, and among'the restricted 

' Exemptions. • ' ■ ' 

“ class to whom it is proposed to apply 

it, will be few. Where claims for exemptions occur, they 
“ must be disposed of on their merits. But no claim should 
“ be admitted in which' indigence cannot be established ; and 
** indigence would, among the trading-classes, be ordinarily 
“ synonymous with proved bankruptcy.” 

17. It will be seen that the estimated yield under this tax 
is £105,000 only,’ while the - amount to be provided for is 
£162,659. Even supposing that the' Committee’s estimate is 
not above . the mark^(and on this point,- with the information 
available, the Committee caimot speak with certainty), .there 
remains to be provided for a balance of £57,659. 

. ' 18. To obtain this fmrther stun the Cdmmittee propose to 
rate cultivators; by cultivators m'eanin'g cultivators proper, and 
landlords cultivating their own lands (see?’ and hlmdkasht), 

19. Cultivators may be rated on their houses, or their 
ploughs, or their holdings. In some districts -there exist maps 
and registers of the village-sites, ^-ving.the number of the 
houses and the names of the occupants, but in the majority they 
are not yet complete. Except in one or two districts, a rate 
bn houses to provide for local or other requirements is believed 
to.be unknown. A rate'var^ng with the number of ploughs 
■would bo open to j^xat -ancertainty, 'as-the Government papers 
show no recurring return of ploughs, and, except in districts 
■»vhich have come' pai’tially of wholly 'under resettlem'ont, no 
retvun of ploughs at all. On the other hand, there exists,. at 
least in all the temporarily-settled districtsj a record more or 
less acciuate of the area under cidtivation, while the amount 



of land under cidtivatlon is not liable to sudden changes. 
Where the settlement of a district has been revised, this record 
will be extremely accurate. In other districts it unll be less 
so. . But in all distn'ets it will be infinitel}” more accurate than 
any other existing record. Payment of cesses, in money or 
in kind, on the area held by them is familiar to tenants, as an 
increment to rent, throughout the Provinces. It is believed 
that a rate on cidtivators, based on the cultivated area held by 
them in the form about to bo suggested, would fulfil more 
nearly than any other mode of taxation the conditions of 
equality, certainty, and convenience necessary to success. The 
Committee projoose to state first the plan they propose, and 
subsequently to discuss, so far as they are enabled to apprehend 
them, the advantages and drawbacks attending it. 

There are believed to bo not less than *24,000,000 acres of 

* The actual amount cidtivatcd land in the North-Western 
giren in the Census Report — , . . „ 

o£ 1866 is 23,747,268. Provmccs paying revenue to Orovern- 

ment, apart from land held by cultivators in revenue-free 
holdings. The average holding of tenants is usually estimated 
at four acres ; the average rent may be put at the rate of Rs. 3 
per acre. These estimates are supported by the various reports 
recently furnished to Grovemment by officers engaged in settle- 
ment operations, and will probably be admitted as moderate. 
, Apjilying a rate of one anna per acre (which, talcing the reve- 
nue beegah at 2,756*25 square yards, woidd amoimt to a rate 
. of, 6*83 pies, or in round numbers 7 pies per beegah), we have 
an outturn. of Rs. 15,00,000 or £150,000. A tenant holding 
four acres would thus have to pay four annas annually, his rent 
being Rs. 12. In other words, a charge of one anna per cul- 
.tivated acre would amoimt to 2 per cent, on the rent. 

20. It was suggested, in order to obviate objections to the 
uniform incidence of a rate imposed without regard to varying 
capacities of soil, that the rate shoidd be adapted to each per- 
gunnah as nearly as possible in the ratio of its capacity. Thus 
the revenue-rate on cultivation in the North-Western Proionces 
is given in the last Census Report at Re. 1-10-9 per acre. 
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^ Ee. 1-10-9 'is to tlie rate on tlie cultivated area of eacli per- 
giinnah so would the mean rate of one anna per acre be to the 
rate to be imposed on the pergunnab. Thus, taking the rates 
as given in the Census Eeport, in the Allahabad District the 
rate would be'l anna 2 pies ; in Oawnpore, 1 anna 6 pies ; in 
Sbahjebanpore^ 9 pies only. 

21. It was ftirtber proposed, to provide for possible objec- 
tions on the score of the universal incidence of the rate — tiizr., 
that no one was exempted — that a discretion should be given 
to proprietors to remit the rate in cases where its enforcement 
might, from the cultivators’ circumstances, be tmdesirable, 
spreading it over any or all of the remaining cultivators : pro- 
vided that .the rate, so assessed should in no case amount to 
more than two annas per acre, and that there should be an 
appeal to the Collector from every ctdtivator so assessed at an 
extra rate. 

22. These suggestions are not recommended by the Com- 
mittee, because the amount of the proposed rate is so small as 
apparently to render graduation unnecessary, while the power 
of remission would open a door to corruption and malpractices 
by landlords. If the possible inequality of the rate is insisted 
on, a simple remedy would be found in basing it on the rent 
paid in lieu of the area cultivated. 

23. It is proposed that the- amount to be paid should be 
calculated for the. currency of the settlement on the area shown 
in the settlement record, provided the settlement is not declared 
permanent, in which case the period would be open to con- 
sideration. Where revision of settlement has not taken place, 
it should be calculated on the area shown in the village-papers 
of the year immediately preceding the imposition of the rate. 
It would be liable to be re-adjusted on revision of settlement 
consequent upon alluvion and diluvion. The landlord would 
.pay it in with his revenue, as cultivators’ cesses, recovering it, 
:in addition to his stipulated rent (for which legal provision 
would be required).' The term of currency of settlement is. 
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pi’oposed to ensure a feeling of coufidence and security both 
among cultivators and among landlords, who would primarily 
bo responsible for paj’-mcnt of the rate. In bad years or from 
bad tenants,,. moreover, they would be subject to a certain 
amount of loss, while, jjcr contra^ they would enjoy the benefit 
of the rate on incretised cultivation until a revision of settle- 
ment. 

24. The advantages of the scheme appear to the Com- 
mittee to be — (1) that it fulfils the conditions specified in Sec- 
tion VIII., para. 14 ; (2) that the revenue from this source, 
apart from any possibility of raising the rate hereafter, is 
elastic, inasmuch as ciiltivation is on the increase ; (3) that, 
while the sum yielded is considerable, ihe rate is very mode- 
rate in itself ; (4) that tliere is no new agency of any kind 
whatever — no scrutiny, or enquiry, or other cause of misun- 
derstanding and apprehension. 

25. The disadvantages likely to bo urged, so far as the 
Committee are aware, are these — ^tbe two first affecting the 
expediency of rating cultivator at all, the last referring only 
to the mode of carrying such rating into execution : — (1) That 
in rating cultivators’ holdings we reduce the share of assets 
guaranteed by the State at settlement to the landlord, inas- 
much as the. amount of the rate might otherwise have been 
taken as rent ; (2) tliat a great or the greater part of the local 
ftmds will be raised from the cultivators who already pay more 
or less for cesses on land revenue; (3) that the poorer lands 
with presumably lower rents, constituting usually holdings 
larger than the holdings of superior land, a rate, assessed on 
the acre, will fall at its highest on the worst land. These 
objections may be discussed successively. 

26. (1), In rating cultivators* holdings we reduce the share 
of- assets guaranteed hy the State at settlement to the landlord^ 
inasmuch as the amount of the rate might otherwise have been 
taken as rent. Thet'efore suck rating is inadmissible. 
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Theoretically, supposing no right of occupancy at farour- 
ahle or protected rates to exist, the amount which the land- 
lord can realize as rent is limited by the amoirnt necessary to 
ensure to the cultivator sxibsistcnce. Whatever diminishes that 
sum diminishes the amount realizable as rent by the landlord, 
and must be replaced by an equivalent deduction from rent. 
Any rate will diminish that sum. Therefore any rate dimi- 
nishes the amount realizable as rent by the landlord. Therefore 
any rate, whether on land, house, plough, or income, is inad- 
missible. 

27. But in point of fact it is notorious.that during the 
last eleven years the course, of legislation in these Provinces 
has uniformly aimed at protecting the cultivator. Returns 
recently furnished by Settlement Officers to the Board of Re- 
venue show that, apai’t from landlords tilling their own lands,' 
tenants with and without a right of occupancy at protected 
rates very nearly balance each other. And they show a still 
more curious result, viz., that the average rate paid by the 
cultivator without a right of occupancy is less than that paid 
by his protected brother. This is owing very probably to the 
betterlands,whichyieldahigherrent, being held by cultivators 
with rights of occupancy. . But it may be fairly inferred that 
the average rent on tenants-at-will is far, from being a rack- 
rent. The Committee would refer, in connection with this 
part of the subject, to the replies received by the Commissioner 
.of Allahabad to a circular, calling for information as to the 
unregistered and unrecorded cesses paid by cultivators to 
landlords. Every Settlement Officer knows that the amount 
of these cesses is very considerable, and it has been even pro- 
posed that they should be considered in any scheme for in-: 
creased taxation. Their existence shows at least that tho mere 
rent paid by the cultivator falls short of the bare amount 
necessary to. ensure him subsistence. ’ 

28. (2) That a great or the greater part of the provincial 
taxation will be raised from the caUivatore, toho already pay more 
or less for cesses on land revenue. 
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29. This has' already been partly answered in Section 
Till., para. 12, where, the gi'ounds for exempting certain 
classes from taxation wore stated. It must be home in mind 
also, as stated prcv’iouslj’’, that the assessable numbers of the 
non-agricultur.al classes .are rohitively much smaller. To pro- 
duce a sum at all equivalent to the sum which can he obtained 
from cultivators, the rate on those non-agriculturists who can 
pay must he rjiiscd to a sum which the}’- are probably unable 
to meet. This may be approximately shou-n on a calculation 
of the results of a general assessment of all assessable classes, 
supposing it were carried into effect. 

30. The population (non-agricultural) of these Provinces 
is 12,402,112. Of this probably not less than one-half would 
have to bo exempted for the rcjisons given in Section VIII., 
para. 14, from the pajnnent of any direct tax, leading 
6,201,056. These, agiiin, must be divided by five to obtain 
the rjite-paying heads of families, gh*ing 1,240,211 as the 
assessable net number. The assumption of one cultiv.ator to 
every four acres of cultivated land, the area of cultivated land 
being 24,000,000 acres, gives us 6,000,000 rate-paying culti- 
vators. The net amount of rato-paj-ing non-agriculturists 
being estimated at 1,240,211, they form 17 per cent, of the 
whole. If the cultivator pajnng 4 .annas a head, we charge 

* O 

the non-agriculturist Re. 1 a head, the amoxmt realizable 
at Re. 1, being a rate four times as high as the rate p.aid 
by the cultivator, will amount to Rs. 12,40,211, against 
Rs. 15,00,000. If these calculations are reasonable, it follou-s 
that the non-Jigriculturists will have to p.ay a rate four times as 
high SIS the agriculturists to obtain a sum little more than 
three-fourths of the sum paid by the agricultm-ists. Olassino- 
for comparison of incidence of local rsites, the landholders as 

cultiv.ators, and placing on the culti- 
on n rental of Bs. 12 . vatorst he rate of 4 annas plus *94 annas 

for cesses, the average .amoimt of non- 
agricultural incomes must be half as much again as the 
agricultural if expected to yield an equivalent amount with 
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proportionate rating. But, Booing that every second house 
has been included in the estimate of rateable non-agriculturists, 
and that for the purposes of comparison the income of the land- 
lords has been massed, -with that of the cultivators, it seems 
very improbable that the average income of the non-agricul- 
turists should ho 50 per cent, higher than the average 
income of the agriculturists. If this is the result with the 
whole class of non-agriculturists, it follows that from a section 
only of them any sum at all equivalent to the sum payable 
by the. land cannot ho'expected. 

It may ho added that, in point of fact, in Bengal, the 
Pxmjah, Oudh, and the Central Provinces — in every Govern- 
ment or Administration in Northern India, that is, except 
the G-ovemment of these Provinces— land-rating is the method 
proposed for meeting the additional fimdsjequifed. • In Bengal 
only, a cess on houses is to be super-imposed as an educational 
cess. The Government of India itself suggested for these 
Provinces an enhancement of 4 per cent, on the road cessi 
Pnmd fade, therefore, were there nothing else to he said in 
, reply to the objection, this much at least could be urged, that 
the objection is levelled at a source of income indicated'by the 
Government of India, adopted with its approval in Oudh and 
the Central Provinces, and in contemplation in Bengal and 
the Punjab. 

.31. Taking the land revenue of these Provinces at 
£4,000,000, md assuming it to represent one-fifth of the 
gross assets of the. land, the landlords’ rental- being two-fifths 
of the gross produce, the cesses on reyenucj which, inclusive 
of. the estimate of the landlords’ share in the permanently- 
settled districts, amounts to £378,669,will:fan at 4^ per cent, 
on the landlords’ share of the gross assets, and the land rate, 
amounting to £150^000, will fall on the cultivators’ share at 
one per cent. only. 

32.- (3) That the poorer lands witJi' presmndbly tower 
refits, constituting umally holdings larger than the hol^ings.pf 
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j‘uprrior lautf, a rak am'Sfcd on the ncrc trill /all at i(ft htyhcst 
on (he trorst land. 

This is ndmiKotl ; lint if lltc r;ilo is ko])l low llio. inequality 
of the rate is not likely to lie sorions. To ohvialo tins it was 
'nrged that, the rate should be cnlcnlated on the rent paid. 
•The Ooinmittoc preferred an acrc^rate, because of the com- 
panitivo inaccuracy of the record of rentals. Tho objccHon 
does riot afToct tho propriety of assessing tho tenauts, but tho 
particular method only in which it is projicsed to carry out tho 
scheme. 


• Nol printed. 


.33. Xu connection with this part of the subject, the allen- 
tioJi of tho Connniltcp has been drawn to tho inequality of the' 
number of nmnicipalilies and towns in which Act XX. of 18r»6 
is in force. In Appendix IV.* wll be found a t.ablo, showing 

for each district tho number of sitc.s, 
containing from 2,000 to .3,000 inhabi- 
tants, and from .3,000 ujtwards, with tho ro.spcctivo number 
and ratio of towns tinder Act XX. of 185G, and mnnicipali- 
tic.s. Tho Allahabad and Benares Division.s dc.scrvc attention. 
If the arlizan cla.<!s arc to bo rated (and it is most desirable 
that they should be rated with other classes, if tho ratinrr 
c.an bo eflToctcd with equal fairness and .a.s little risk of annoy-’ 
anco), it will bo found that local immicipal.or similar agency 
will bo tho most cflectiial. Similarly, tho rato proposed for 
trades and professions professedly leaves tho wealthier of theso 
classes comparatively lightlj' asscssctl. They may bo made to 
pay their full share of the gonoral burden bj* enhanced contri- 
butions to strictly local requirements. This should bo borne in 
mind in future assessments iindor Acts VI. of 1868 aud XX. 
of 1856, both A-cts givingfadlilics for a fair rating on .artizans 
and tho wealthier class of traders, which, under a pronneial 
Bchcmo of taxation, arc not available. Tho majority probably 
of theso classes live in towns where the above Acts arc in 
force, or where thoy should be now introduced. 

34. Tho'cstimatodyicldoftholand-rating being £150,000, 
and of tho license-tax £105j000, tho total jneld should bo 
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£255,000, being £92,346 in excess of the estimated cliavges. 
This large figure in excess of the estimated charges is I'etaincd 
.to balance against the conjectural estimates of the yield .of 
cesses in revenue-free estates, and the Benares Province j but 
the actual amount at which the rate on cultivators should be 
fixed will of course rest with the Government, on a review of 
its probable needs. 

35. It is unnecessary to propose any further taxation fot 
actual reqiiiroments. The Committee desire, however, topoint 
out that a legitimate source of income may be found by enforc-^ 
ing fees on the issues of arms-licenses. Arms in this coimtiy 
are in the great majority of cases used as a means of increasing 
the dignity or supporting the rank of the Natives who wish 
to carry them. They are, in fact, a luxury, and may be taxed 
•without inconvenience to any persons. The resolution of the 
Committee on this head will be found in Proceedings No. 3, 
dated 25th August; and para. 6 of those proceedings, re-; 
gnrding the fees arising from manufacturing and dealing'iu; 
arms and ammunition, is particularly brought to the notice of 
Government. 

Eegisters of arms issued have not been hitherto kept 
very carefiilly, arid the probable income rising from this source' 
is conjectural only. It Svill probably be not less than £10,000 = 
per annum. 

36. The suggestions of the Committee on the finnTininl 
points submitted to their consideration have thus been brought 
to a dose. Should their suggestions meet with the approval 
of the Government, and the scheme recommended by them be 
adopted, a supplementary report -will be ftimished on the 
subject of extending and impro-dng the present local agencies' 
of Native gentlemen, on the amendment of Acts XX. of 1856" 
and HI. of 1869, and on the organization of the rural poHce. ' 

I have, &c., . 

A. OOLYIN, . 

Secreiaiy, , 
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BOTANICAL GARDENS, SAHARUNPORE. 

Htport hy W. jAMnsON, Sw'gcon^Major^ Superintendent, Bota- 
nical Gardens, Borth- ircsfcrn Provinees, dated 23rd April, 

1870. 

• « « r « . 

2. TIio number of fruit trees, timber trees and flower 
shrubs, and parcels of seeds distributed,- were as follows : — 

Fruit trees ... ••• ••• ... 41,833 

Timber trees and flowering shrubs, &c. ... 6,871 
Parcels of seeds ••• ••• 1,483 

3. To every Department in the State — as the Civil, Public 
l^'orks, Railwaj', Jail, Canal, Forest, Police, Customs, Mili- 
tar}-, and Stud Departments— largo supplies of fruit trees, 
timber and flowering shinibs, and numerous parcels of seeds, 
have been given. 

4. Public Gardens, and Agri-HorUcullurjil Gardens, have 
also been libonally supplied ; and to the public generally 1,301 
fruit trees, 2,173 timber trees and flowering shrubs, and 
240 parcels of seeds have been distributed. But to the 
Military Department the largest distribution of seeds have 
been made, as out of the 1,483 parcels distributed, 606, 
varying in weight from 31bs. to dibs., have been forwarded 
to that Department. 

5. Nor has tho Civil Department been ncglcotcd, seeing 
that it has rceoived 224 parcels of seeds, 12,549 fruit trees, 
and 1,895 timber and flowering shrubs. 

6. To tho Forest Department sovorjil hundred pounds of 
limber seeds have been distributed, and these,, too, of the 
best kinds of timber trees mot with in the North-Wostorn' 
Provinces, as Teak (Tcctona grandis). Toon (Codrola toona), 
Sal (Bhorea robusta), Pulranjoot (Putranjiva Roxburghu), 
Bopf-wood (Casuarina oquisPtifoHa), Guosum (Schloehorq 

A 
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trijiign), Mowa (Bassia Infcifolin), Baitlclco (Anogoissus lali- 
folius), 

' r « « 0 

.8; To Hor Miijcsly’s Secretary of State for India, througli 
Doctor iTorbos "Watson, 80 parcels of seeds Imvo been for- 
ivardcd, wliich supply lias been amply snfiloicnt, as stated by 
Doctor Porbes Watson, to meet ttio wants of Ibo different 
public institutions in Britain and on tbo Continent. 

0. To the Royal Gardens of ICcw, Dublin, and Edinburgli, 
parcels of seeds have been forwarded in exchange for valuable 
collections of seeds received from these institutions, 

10. In this country the Public Gardens of Lahore, 
Lucknow, Allahabad, Runikhet," Calcutta, &c., have been 
liberally snpjilidd with both ])lnnts and seeds. Nor has the 
distribution been confined cliicfiy to Europeans ; on the con- 
trary, thb demand for both seeds and plants by natives , has 
been great, particularly for grafted plants, which the Gardens 
lias with difficulty been able to meet. I have, therefore, 
greatly increased the number of .stock, and trust by next 
season to have a supply capable of meeting demands to .liny 
extent. . Annually, the demands by natives of all ranks for 
graffed fruit trees increases, and during the last season 
applications have been received from tbo Mabarajahs of iley- 
pore, Gwalior, Puttialab, Kasbiporo, Nabun Rajahs, ’ Portab 
Singh of Bijnour. 

11. But thcro is oiio point which I beg rospcotfully. to 

bring to tbo notice of His Honor tbo Lioutenant-Governor, 
vie., the' heavy freight charged by tbo Railway Department 
for the transmission of plants and shrubs. On referring 
to the Railway Time Table, it will be perceived that 
in the .tariff plants and shrubs are placed, in tho-5th-,or 
highest class,— a tariff which may 'almost be considered pro- 
hibitory. . , ■ • 

Many complaints liavo been made of tbo high ratos'charged, 
and several jpartics have cahoolled their orders for plants bh' 
being informed- of - the high -rate ;'for transmissioh charged 
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by llic Railwaj’ Dopartmonb Bytbo Hail way "Dopartmont 

manv districts have -boon to a vast extent denuded' of Ihoii: 

•» 

timber; and, to encourage parties anxious and willing to 
repair the damage incurred, every facility • ought to bo 
given, at least by the part}’ through whoso inslrumcntalily 
the injury has been <lone. I therefore rospeotfnllj' trust that 
the stdycct may receive from Ilis IloJior the attention it 
merits, and the Railway authorities bo recommended to alter 
and reduce their rates. 

12. Medical Stores.— To (ho Medical Department, includ- 
ing the chief 
jMcdicnl Store- 
keeper to Gov- 
ernment, C.at- 
cutta, and tho 
Mcdic.al Store- 
koepers, A 1 - 
lahsibad, Seal- 
koto, Sladras, 
itc., large sup- 
plies of Atoes 

tubers, (Aconilum hctorophylliim), extract and dried leaves 
of Hyoscyaimis and Kumaillah powder, have been forwarded 
for tho use of tho public service, as per margin. 

13. During tho season sovcr.al Agri-HorticuUur.al experi- 
ments have been carried on in the G.ardcns : Cotton.— ^From 
tho Revenue Board, 20 seers of Hingunghat cotton wore 
received, and with a portion of it half an aero of land was 
sown during tho season. It was w.atcrcd several times. The 

' gathering of tho crop coramonced on tho 8th October, and 
■ was continued up to 1st February. 

Tho quantity of “kapas” or cotton gathered was 6 niaunds 
33 seers 11 chittjiks, which, -whon cleaned, yielded 1 maun'd 
21 seers 5 chittaks of cotton wool, or equal to 13 maunds 27 
Boers^ chittaks of “ kapas,” and 3 maunds 2 seers 10 .chittaks 
of cleaned cotton per aero. This jdold is satisfactoiy. . But the 
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4tiantity of land sown was .nincli’too small to show practical 
results on which any relianco can- bo placed-. With the 
Hingiihghat cotton other- kinds of ■ cotton were- also sowiij 
i)iz.f Egyptian, Now Orleans, Upland Goorgeanj Nankin, 
&c., l&o., but only in very small -quantity. • This season- two 
acres' of Hinguhghdt cotton will bo sown, and with’ it'-sin 
equal quantity of the common country cotton, and tho finer 
kinds of Amorican cotton. 

14. Carolina Paddy , — From the Agri-Horticultural- So- 
' . ... 

'cioty, Lucknow, a small quantity, 21bs., bf Carolina paddy was 

received. It was sown on 10 biswas, 17 biswansees of laud, 

and was reaped on 8th October, and the yield was .197ibs. ; 

'this is equal to nearly 2^ maunds. Results equally favourable 

'were received from a small quantity so-wn at Chejourie in the 

'Himalayas j but, as with the cotton, tho quantity sown was 

'much too small to give results to bo relied on. In tho 

ensuing season it will again be made tho subject of espdri-’ 

’meut, and two acres sown. By a highly intelligent native, 

•Kower Singh, of Harowtee, in the neighbourhood of .Saha- 

runpore, an experiment was also tried with this paddy, and 

the outturn was equal to 64 maunds per acre, or equal to 

'93 bushels. By tho best formers in England an outturn of 

•'64' bushels or S* quarters per aero is considered a very high 

return. - , 

’ » * * *’■*,* 

15. BoeJmaria nivea (Bheea or China Grass ). — The mag- 
nificent prize oiFerod by His Excellency the Governor-General 
in Oounoil, m«., £5,000, for the best machine for preparing 
tho fibre of this plant for moroantilo purposes, has again 
.prominently brought this fibre to notice. . For many years 
tho plant has been cultivated on a small scale in .the Gardens 
of the North-Western Provinces, and tho luxuriant manner 
in which it grows has always been the subject of general ob- 
. Bcrvation. Plants cut doWn to a few inches from the ground 

* Tho avorhgo onttnrn of ^hont'in’ Englan^ -ia ^S-biitholSj and in 
Scotland 26. 'B; 'high farming -Mr.’Tachor obtninB Qi -bashbla.por'aoto. 
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in January last, are libw upxrards of seven feet in height; By 
the Hoh’ible the Lieutenant-Governor,. 50 acres of land and 
a stnall establishment have-been sanctioned to form nurseries 
of this plant at Ohandwallah in the Beyrah Boon and at 
Saharunpore. Much of this laud has already been ploughed ; 
and, as there are a large number of plants in pots available 
for transplanting, the land will at once be brought under 
cultivation, and in a few months stems in any quantity will 
be available for distribution. At present there is already a 
large supply of stems.which will be ripe for cutting about the 
end of the ensuing month. 

• 16. Silk Cultivation . — Owing to an epidemic disease, rag- 
ing amongst silk-worms generally throughout the world, the 
imports into Britain of raw silk has fallen off 40 per cent., and 
general distress presses upon the whole trade. To encourage 
the cultivation in countries where the mulberry is known to 
succeed well, an association has been formed in Britain, 
and their attention has been directed to India. Many expe- 
riments have been tried in the North-Western Provinces with 
more or less success, but all tending to show that if the 
subject was taken up with energy and persevered in, it 
would be attended with success. But to make it pay, it must 

b.e taken up by the agricultural community of the country. 
***** 

Thait good silk can be reared both in the North-Western 
■provinces and Punjab has been proved by different parties ; 
but that it will ever pay a European is highly problema- 
tical. If, however, the agriculturists could be induced to 
take it up — and this must be done by the countenance of 
‘Governmeutandpermissionof Collectors— it would afford to 
'the men, Women, and children a profitable employment when 
ndtotherwise engaged in the agricultural duties pf the field. 
In every district there are hundreds and thousands of weak 
'and thin idle people for which this kind of work is admirably 

fitted, and if thus -employed in rearing silk-worms, and reeling 
'ailk^ -they >ould add -to the vrealCh bf'the communities. 
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■' t 

The mtilbeTrles best adapted for the silk-ironn are the .Moms - 
Chinensis and Moras Mulficanlis, both of which grow with, 
great Inxnnance in the Novfli-TTestern Pronnces and Punjab. 
In compliance wifli the wishes of the Revenue Board, I have 
established extensive nurseries, which in a few months will 'be 
fitted for use. Ko expense has yet been incurred, as the work 
has been done by the regular garden establishment. . . 

17. Cinchona Cultivation. — On 7th August, 1869, Mr. Luce 
was appointed by Government to superintend the cultivation 
of Cinchona in the North-Western Provinces. . He joined his 
appointment at Chandwallah in Deyrah Doon' on the 4tli 
October, 1869, and as the small -number of plants in the plan- 
tetion were too limited to carry on operations, Mr. Luce was 
deputed to the Government Plantations at Daijeelihg to 
bring up a supply of such species as were available. Tlirough 
the liberality of Mr. Clarke, Officialdng Superintendent, Bota- 
nical Gardens, Bengal — 

Cinchona succirubra ... : ... ... 1,500 ' 

Cinchona officinalis' »•« ••• ••• - 500 

. Cinchona calisaya ... - ... ' ... 250 

were received, aU of which reached the Chandwallah Plantar 
tion oh Sth Pebruary, under care of Mr. Luce, and in excel- 
lent order. Many .were planted out ; but this operation yras 
premature, as the plants, appear not .to have formed proper 
roots : they - were therefore re-transferred into the frames 
which have been built for the purpose. ..In these frames a 
great number of the plants, particularly the Cinchona .suc- 
cirubra, are doing well, and have grown much. .Many of .the 
Cinchona seeds, too, -received from Darjeeling, Neilgherrie^ 
and Ceylon, have -germinated and been pricked ofi> and are 
.doing well. A few plants of the Cinchona snccirubra have 
. been' sent to Mussoorie and Chejourie, where up to date 
they were in excellent order. Mr., . Luce Has now proceeded . 
to Huinaoh to s^ect sites, and:.i,Myo’ particffiarly (Reefed 
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,19. Voncdions to Qqrdens.'r^By' Her Majasiy’s Secretaiy.. 
of State for India, tliroiigh Dr, Forbes Watson, .largo supplies- 
of vegetable seeds have been forwarded for iiio use of the 
Gardens; and, to enable me to maintain the quality of the 
seeds issued, Her Majesty’s Secretary of State has ordered 
Dr. Forbes .Watson to forward seeds annually to the value 
of£45. . , 

20. By His, Grace, too, a valuable collection of 106 fruit 
trees have also been forwarded through Dr. Forbes Watson., 
l!his consignment was packed in common deal cases with a 
little loam, and reached the Gardens by the Overland route 
in February, every plant being in good order. Some of the 
plants were reserved for the Saharnnpore Gardens, and the 
remainder forwarded to Mussoorie. 

21. Potatoes . — ^Tlie potatoes grown at Mussoorie and other 
localities in the hills are both waxy and watery, caused by, 
cultivating too frequently the same ground and the. same 
kind of seed. This I brought to the notice of Dr. Forbes 
Watson, and by him 24 cases of seedling potatoes were for- 
warded to renew the seed. The kinds sent were : — 


Potato, early Oxford ... 
„ ' Milky white 
„ Princess Eoyal ... 
„ Ashtop Flakes ... 


• •• 






_6 cases. 
6 „ 


Total 24 easeSy . . , 

all of which have been forwarded in good order to the Mus^ 
soorie nursery, and there sown. ' ■ 

'22. When in England, I brought to the notice pf the 
nuthorilies at the India Office the miserable state of the imple* 
ments in use in the Gardens, and this' having been represented 
to.His Grace, Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, he was pleased 
to direct the Ooinmittee, X)f which General Cotton was Presi* ' 
dent, to make a selection fitted for- use in the Gardens -in-. 
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India. For this, purpose £35 were allowed, and the im- 
plements may daily be expected to arrive. On receipt, they 
will form the subject .of another communication. - 

23. Siccct or Spanish Chesnuta (jCastanca vesca ). — Upwards 
of a bushel of seeds of this valnablo troe hare been received 
from the India office through Dr. Forbes Watson, and all 
in oxcollont order, though merely packed in linen bags and 
sent by the Overland route. This tree, first introduced into 
Upper Lidia by the Hon’ble John Strachoy, fruits freely- 
in the Doon and lower Himalayas, and is destined to be a. 
very valuable acquisition to tlio native communit}'- in years of 
scarcity. Last season seeds obtained from trees raised by me 
in the Doon were selling in the bazar at Bs. 2 por seer. 

24. CorhJBark Oak {Querem suher ). — A small box lined 
with tin was received from Italy by the Brindisi route, from 
Dr; Forbes Watson, filled with acorns of the Cork Bark Oak. 
packed in charcoal. The acorns were in excellent order, 
and many have already germinated. 

25. By Dr. Hooker, Director, Eoyal Gardens, a valuable 
collection of seeds, consisting of upwards of six hundred spe- 
cies of timber and flower shrubs, have been forwarded, 
and by last mail a bag of seeds of the Argan tree (Argania 
Bidero:grlon), an African tree valued for its oil. 

26 . From Mr. Jennings, Assistant Accountant-General, 

some fine Caladiums have been received. 

27. By the Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor, a small 
collection of seeds of the Ingo Samon tree, brought from 
Ceylon by Major, the Hon’ble E. B. Bourke, has been pre- 
sented. 'Tliis tree grows with great rapidity, and has been 
recommended as well-fitted for fuel for Eailway purposes. ’ 
The seeds have been sown,. and will be reported on after- 
wards. 

• * 

..,28; By other parties valuable seeds and plants have been 
presented;. 
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' 29. Manure. — By G^ovornmonfc, two casks of cliemical ma-' 
nure, prepared by Messrs. Eobertson, Wagner, and Compton, 
were sent for experiment. It was tried with cereal. and 
flowering slirubs. The results were satisfectory, so far as 
tliat both plants ware improved by the manure, but the im- 
provements over common farm-yard manure was not So ex-' 
traordinary as to warrant any extraordinary expenditare.. 
The sample sent was very small. 

30. Donations to Museum. — By Mr. Jennings, Assistant 
Accountant-General, a valuable collection of Algae has been' 
presented to the Museum. The collections of woods .have 
been greatly enlarged. Other donations have been given 
which need not be here noticed. ' ■ 

! 31,' Improvements in the Gardens, — By the Public- Works 
Department an excellent seed godown has been erected, arid 
by Dr. G. King three bridges and twenty-five water-courses,' 
which, were urgently wanted, have, been built; by. him,- 
too, many of the roads in. the Garden have' been kunkured,-. 
This he Avas .enabled to do fr.oin funds . obtained from 
the sale of plants and seeds, which were placed at his ’ dis- 
posal by the Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor. By the 
sKme means a house for potting plants, which was urgeritly’ 
required, has also been erected, arid the old potting-house,’ 
which was a disgrace to' the institution,' has been removed. 
At Chandwallah, a potting-house arid five pucka lines: for 
Cinchona plants, fifty feet in length, have, been built. . The-, 
green-house, urgently required, in the Mussoorie Garden 
to preserve rare and valuable plants during winter^ and sanc- 
tioned by Government in 1868, and for which the iron roof 
is now ready at the Eoofkee Workshop,' has not yet been 
buut: ' ' ■ ' ' ' ' .“ ...'!! 

• 32. JjiSrary.— By ' Dr.- King, .50 volumes . of ; .valuabre- 
standard works were purchased, and added to the Library," 

J 33^ : Prom .Government a. Tew. works have also beemre- 
coived, which have been duly recorded in the Oatalogue,'- : 
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84. Daring tlio Inst season a small sum lias been charged 
on seeds and plants distributed to the public. 

The system lias worked well, and the sum netted amounts 
to Bs. 3,954-0-11. To soldiers’ gardens, &c., seeds, &c., 
continue to be distributed ^atis. Timber and agricultural 
seeds are also distributed gratis to applicants, a small charge 
being made to cover packing expenses. 

»«««»» 

35. Native Mollies or From the Gardens a 

number of skilled native workmen have been supplied to 
public institutions and to private parties. To the Eastern 
Jumna Canal Plantations, three native foresters have been pro- 
vided. Native gardeners, to occupy the place of cliowdhrees, 
to superintend the rearing of timber nurseries, have also 
bcen_8ent to the Ganges and Agra Canals, &c. 




Art XI. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A MEDICAL COLLEGE FOR 
THE N.-W. PROVINCES. 

Resolution of Government^ N.-W. Provinces, General Depart- 
ment, No. 20384., dated AlleJiahad, ^th May, 1871. 

Read 

A Despatch from the Gk)vcnimcnf; of India, Homo Department, No. 1 932, 
dated 16th April, 1871, and previons correspondence, regarding the 
establishment of a Medical College at Allahabad. 

Obseuvations. — On tlie 28£!i January, 1870, tins Govom- 
ment submitted a proposal for tbe establishment of a Medical 
College at tbe seat of Government, and again, on the 25tb 
May, recommended acceptance of an offer from His Highness 
tbe Maharajah of Vizianagram to contribute £20,000 towards 
the building and endoivment of the College. 

On the 7th December, 1870, a reply was received from 
the Supremo Government, commending the liberality of the 
Maharajah; recognizing the desirability of the projected insti- 
tution, and the benefit to bo anticipated from it to the public 
service ; and stating that “ the Governor-General in Council 
“ will be quite prepared to give as liberal a contribution, both 
“ towards the building and the endowment of the CoUego as 
“ the state of the finances may permit, provided that, with 
“ this assistance, the Maharajah’s donation and those of others 
“ will suffice to carry out these objects, and that no fiirther 
“ outlay, annual or otherwise, is thereby entailed upon Go- 
“ vemment, and provided, also, that aU the futm’e require- 
** ments of the College be met from local sources.” 

A scheme and estimate for such an institution were accord- 
ingly called for by His Excellency in Council, and a project 
was submitted in reply on the 16th Januaiy, 1871, sho^ving 
the assistance which in His Honor’s view might be reasonably 
looked for from the Government of India, and the balance 
of expenditure that would devolve on local sources. 

In reply, on 21st February, 1871, the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor was called upon to state what these local sources were, 

1 
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•\vKefclier local subscriptions or otbehvisej on. the receipt of . 
■which information it was promised that the proposal submit- 
ted -would be taken into, consideration. • • 

On the IGth March, 1871 j it -was explained iiiat, -with the . , 
expected aid of the Imperial Government, the balance of the- . ( 

expenditure would be' borne by the local funds of these pro- . .. 
vinces. ,, ‘ 

The final reply, dated IStii April, declares that His Excel- ( 
lency in Council finds himself imable to entertain the proposal 
to assist the proposed College, as it would involve a deviation 
from the financial policy recently inaugurated.^ ' 

The project must, in consequence of this refusal, be for tho , ^ 
present abandoned. - 

Though unable to avail himself of the munificent contri- , 
bution offered by the Maharajah of Vizianagram, His Honor . 
does not the less highly ^ippredate the enlightened liberality . 
which dictated the offer, and has much pleasure in making ■ - 
this public aclmowledgment of the same. 

And, while deeply regretting'the disappointment, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor sees no reason to doubt that tho project may 
hereafter be revived, possibly on a smaller scrile, as the pro- „■ 
-yincial finances may admit. With this -rie-w, the correspond- 
ence will bo pubbshed in the Government Gazette of these 
provinces, and printed in the “Selections” from the records of . 
this Government. 

From R. Simson, Esq., Secy, to Govt.f iT'.-TF. Provinces, to 
. E. C. Bayley, Esq., Secy, to Govt, of India, Home I)cpt., 

Ho. 561A., dated Camp, Rwihdtee, 28i7i January, 1870. 

Sib, — I am directed to request that you -will submit, for 
the favomrablo consideration and orders of the Right Hon’blo 
the Governor-General in Cormcil, the accompanying printed 
collection of pa])ors* relating to the establishment of a Medical - 
College in tho ,Rorth-W estern Provinces. 

* See Appcmlix. 
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2. Tho attention of His Excellency in Council is invited 
to tins oflico letter No. 686A., dated 21st rebmarj’-, 1863, in 
■\vliicli tlie late Liontenant-Governor, Sir George Edmonstone, 
expressed an opinion tJiat tlie time would come wlicn it would 
bo noccssatj’’ to establish a Medical College in tho North-West- 
ern Pro^nnees. It appears, indeed, to have been miiformly 
lield that tho Agra Medical School could be regarded only as 
a temporary arrangoinent, and that in process of time a Col- 
lege would bo required. 

3. Li the Lioutenant-Govemor’s opinion that time has 
now arrived. 

4. Tho subject has been for some time under discussion, 
and the views of tho chief medical authorities have been 
obtained upon it. These have been printed, and are now sub- 
mitted. Particular attention is requested to tho opinion of 
Dr. Murray', Inspector-General of Hospitals, Indian Medical 
Department, as expressed in his letter No. 795, dated 24t.h 
November, 1869.* 

5. Natives of the North-Western Pronnecs and Oudh 
are practically shut out from the medical service in its higber 
branches. No person from these paids willingly goes to Cal- 
cutta; tho climate is uncongenial, tho language and habits 
strange. The list of Sub-Assistant Surgeons attached to 
Dr. Murray’s letter sufficiently attests the fact. 

6. On the other hand, tho climate and habits of tho 
North-W cstern Provinces are strange to the Bengalee ; and 
so the Sub-Assistant Surgeons posted to these provinces 
never think of settling here, but are ever anxious to return to 
Bengal at the earliest period ; some have even thrown up the 
service to get away. Hence, not only a want of efficiency 
in tho service itself, but the entire absence of any private 
practitioners of the higher grades settled among the people 
and able to afford them good medical attendance. 

7. Thus a population of above forty millions, in one of 
the most prosperous regions of India, is practically cut off 


* Sec Appendix. 
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fi’om any high advance in medicine and sm'geiy as a profes- 
sion, and from the domestic benefits that, would' accrue from 
home, practice by medical men educated from among them- 
selves. His Honor believes, that no. other quarter, of India is 
so far behind in this respect as the North-Western. Provinces 
and Oudh. 


8. For the above reasons the liieutenant-Grovcmor is of 




opinion that a sulficiefit'case for iho -immediate 'conslitution d« i 
a Medical College in these provinces has been fully establishes 

9. There remain several subsidiary questions. First, a[ - 
to the proper locality for the College. . 


10. The Medical School at Agra woidd no doubt have 
afforded an advantageous nucleus on which to engraft such 
an institution. But in other respects Allahabad offers far 
superior advantages. These have been briefly described in 
my letter to Dr. Minray, dated 5th November, 1869*; — 

« Besides its growing dimensions, which demand greater 
medical, opportunities, than are afforded by. the present Col- I 
** vin Dispensary, the mercantile importance of Allahabad, | 
“ as the j, unction of the Eastern, Western, and South-East-^ 

“ em Raihvays, will at no distant period render necessary the 
establishment of considerable hospital accommodation for. | 
the Natives of the country, and also some provision- for ^ 
« European patients. There eventually would, therefore, be - i 
a larger field of clinical opportunities at Allahabad than are 
to be expected at Agra. 


4. On general considerations, also, it has be^ pressed' 

« on the Lieutenant-Q-ovemor’s notice that an institution of' , 
“ the- kind proposed can, with greater propriety and better" 
chance of receiving effective support from the G-ovemiment, ;■ 
be located.at the headquarters- of. the Government.” 


11. And for the considerations stated,' which are.. concur- . 
red in by the Inspector-General of Hospitals, the Lieutenant- . ' 

. *Hotprinte.a. ■ ■ 
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Grovernor is decidedly of opinion that the College should ho 
located at Allahabad. An additional reason is that at the 
seat of G-overnment there will he a larger field of medical men 
to aid as lecturers than at Agra. 


12. On the second question referred for his views, cic., 
whether the Medical School at Agra should he maintained, 
Dr. Murray has not stated any opinion. The Thomason Hos- 
pital, wy ,h its museum and lecture-rooms, oflors considerable' 
iracilitids for the instruclioii of Native doctors, and the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor is of opinion that the school might profit- 
ably he maintained for the education of a subordinate class of 
this nature ; hut it might be on a smaller scale, some part of 
the funds being transferred to Allahabad. It would continue. 
His Honor thinks, to ho very useful, especially to the Upper 
Doah aud Bohilkhimd, and perhaps to Hajpootana, Dhole- 
pore, and Gwalior. 

13. On the details of the proposals the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor thinks it would he premature to outer until the views 
of His Excellency the Governor-General iiv Council be known. 
But I am to state that His Honor concurs generally with 
Dr. Murray, and if His Excellency agrees to what has been 
advanced, proposals for a building aud a suitable ostahh’shment 
•will bo submitted for the consideration of the Government of 
India. 


From E. 0. Baylet, Esq., Secy, to Govt, of India, Home De- 
partment, to Secretary to Government, N.-T7. Pro- 
vinces, No. 2276, dated Simla, M May, 1870. 

Sir, — I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your ' 
letter No. 561 A., dated 28th January last, on the subject of the 
establishment of a Medical College in the N.-W. Provinces. ' 

2. In reply, I am directed to state that, ha'vdng regard 
to the large outlay which the scheme must necessarily involve, 
the Governor-General in Council is unable, in the present! 
condition of the finances, to entertain His Honor the Lieu- 
tenant-Govornor’s proposal. 
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3. I am, however, to add that the Government of India 
will bo ready to consider any inexpensive plan liaving for its 
object to encourage the Natives of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces to proceed to Calcutta for the purpose of studying in' 
the Presidency Medical College- The foundation of a mode- 
rate number of Bcholarships, and the establishment of a good 
boardingrhouse, would probably tend to overcome the disin- 
clination of up-country men to the necessary residence in the 
Lower Provinces. The Governor-General in Council does 
not doubt that an}* efforts in this direction which may be 
made by the Government of the North-Western Provinces 
will receive hearty aid from the Principal and Professors of 
the College. I am to suggest that His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor might, with adv.anfagc, i>lace himself in coihmuni- 
cation with the Government .of Bengal on the subject. 

From C. A. Eimott, Esq., Qffg. Secy, to Govt., N,- JT. Provinces, to E. C. 
Batlet, Esq., Seeif, to Govt, of India, Rome Department, Fo. C86-1, 
dated JFahahad, 55th Map, 1870. 

Sib,— 'Having laidbcforc tlic Hon'blc tliD Licntenant-Govcmor your j 
Despatch No. 2276, dated gth instant, in which the Right Hon'blc the Go- j 
vcmor-Gcncnil in Council, on financial considerations, ncgntircs Uis Honor's 
proposal for the foundation of a Medical College at Allahabad, I am directed / 
to submit as follows for the orders of His Excellency in Council. •' 

2. Shortly before the receipt of your despatch, the Jlahaiajah of Vizi-* 
anagram, who had become aware of the project, visited the Lieutenant-Go-! 
vemor, and, after stating the deep interest he entertained in its snceess, 
expressed his desire to contribnte a sum of two laldis pf rnpccs tonurds 
the building and cndotvmcnt of the institution. 

3. Demi-official intimation was given to you in Captain Lillingston's 
message of the 12 th instant of the Mahnrojali's intention, with a request Hint 
disposal of the case might he postponed pending nn official report of the same. ' 

4. Shortly after yohf Icttcrundcr reply was received, and the Maharajah 
was made aware of its contents. Bat he still adheres to his munificent pro- 

. , , , posal: and has now addressed a formal offer* 

• 0<my snbjolnea. .... - , 

of two lakhs of rupees, to he paid as may be 

required. From another communication. His Honor learns that the Maharajah 

is ready to pay “ as soon as it is required, Rs. 30,000 of Rs. 40,000 for tlie 

" College building, and an annual sum as interest on the balance of bis sub- - 

“scription of two lakhs, until he can without incouToniencc hand orer the 

« remainder to Government for investment.” 
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K. The Licuteimnl-Qovcrnor trusts that ttic q^uesUon may be reconsidered 
ill reference to this princely offer, llis Honor lins no expectation that the 
suggestion of sending pupils from these parts ton boarding-house in Calcutta, 
to study at the Medical College there, would produce any practical fruit. 
The Natives ottlie North-West have an tiuconqncmblo aversion to Calcutta 
life ; and the Licutcnanl-Govemor feels persuaded that the kind intentions 
of Ilis Excellency in Council would fail of any result if offered to the public 
iu the shape indicated in your letter. 

6. The Lieutenant-Governor entertains the hope that, ns financial consi- 
derations alone induced the Supreme Government to decline the proposal for 
aMcdical College at Allahabad, the large promise of assistance offered by the 
Maharajah will remove that objection, and induce His Excellency in Council 
now to entertain the project. 

7. I am therefore to enquire whether, if the Maharajah were to paj- down, 
according to his expressed intention, a sum of say Rs. 35,000, engaging to pay 
the rest as required and interest on the unpaid b-alnncc at the rate say of 5 pee 
cent., Ills Ixirdship in Council would be prepared to sanction the construction 
of a building with a view to the establishment of a College at Allahabad on 
the principles before submitted. 

8. In tliat case the Medical School at Agra might, if His Excellency 
in Council thought proper, bo eventually discontinued, and its staff transfer- 
red to Allahabad, which would go to diminish the cost of tlic establishment 
to be entertained in the new College. 

9. An appropriate site for the College, close to the Colvin Dispensary, 
lies bctu’ccn that bnilding and the Ehoosroo Gardens. The site is centrical 
and convenient ; and the Lieutenant-Governor proposes that it should be at 
once cleared and appropriated at the expense of Government lor the purposes 
of the Medical College. 

10. Under the circumstances above detailed, I am to solicit tho permis- 
sion ot His Excellency in Conncil for the Lieutenant-Governor to entertain 
the munificent offer of tho blaharajah of Vizianagram and to proceed with 
the scheme for a ISfcdical College at AUalmbad. 

11. Audit affords His Honor the highest gratification to bring thus 
to tho notice of the Governor-General in Council tho generous and en- 
lightened desire of the Mnliarajah of Ylzianagram to encourage the study 
and practice of tho medical art in these provinces, and his splendid liberality. 


From the MAHAHAJAn or Viziakagbam, K.C.S.I., to CArxAin W. S. Lillimg- 
BTON, Private Scey, to the Zieul.~Goacrnor, S'.- TT. Provinces, dated Alla- 
habad, IBlh May, 1870. 

Sin, — I have carefully perused the correspondence on the subject of 
the establishment of a Medical College at Allahabad, and the views of tho 
chief medical authorities upon it. 
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2. Being deeply impressed that such an ^tablishment Vonld conduce 
much to the benefit 'of thousands of my fellow-conntiymen, as well ns that 
it reflects upon the public spirit of the inhabitants of these large provinces 
that no further medical education is afforded them than that apparently to 
be obtained on a limited scale at Agra, I request that you urill inform His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor that I. respectfully beg to offer as my 
contribution towards this eminently useful and .desirable project the sum of 
two lahhs, to be devoted to the establishment of a Medical College. - 


3. 1 farther request most respectfully that the College may .bear the 
name of His Royal Higlmcss, and that it may be understood to commemorate / 
the visit of a son of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen to this countryJ 

4. I further respectfully beg to add that I shall be prepared to hanil 
over such sums os may be required from time to time till the whole of th(p 
proposed donation of two lakhs be expended. 


From C. A. Eluioxt, OJfff. Secif. to Govt., N.-W. Provinces, to B, C. BArxETJ 
Esq., C.S.I,, Secy, to Govt, of India, Home Department, No. 4988iif,][ 
dated Allahabad, S8fA November, 1870. 

Sib,— On the 28th January last^ my predecessor submitted an od**! 
dress, Ho. S61 A., regarding the establishment of a Medical College for these 
provinces and the countries adjoining, at Allahabad. 

2. The claims of the Upper Provinces for such an institution were sup-,' 
ported by the concurrent testimony of n great variety of authorities, aha 
were pressed with much earnestness by His Honor the lieutenant. Governor) 

3. In your answer of the 9th May, it was stated that, looking to the 
large outlay involved, the Governor-General in Council was unable, in t “0 


“present condition of the finances, to entertain His Honor the lieutmiant- 
<' Governor’s proposal j” and it was suggested that endeavour might be rjiadc, 
by the establishment of a bbarding-hous^ at Calcutta, and Scholnfsh^s, 'to 
induce the Natives of the North-Western Provinces to take advantage Of the 
Presidency Medical College, / 

4. In my reply of the 25th May, it was announced that the mbarajah 
of Vizianagram, impressed with the importance of a Medical College in the 
North-W estern Provinces, had offered the munificent donation of £20,000 for 
the establishment of such a College at Allahabad; and it was urgm that the 
offer should be closed with, as the necessities of the countiy could not be met 
by the expedient suggested by the Supremo Government “ the Natives of 
“ the North-Western Provinces hare an unconquerabie aversion to Calcutta 
“ life, and the Lieutenant-Governor feels persuaded that the kind intentions of 
“ His Excellency in Council would fail of any result if offered to the public in 
« the shape indicated in your letter.’* 


S. Six months have elapsed without a reply to this representation. 
His Honor has no hesitation in saying that the disinclination of the Natives 
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t>{ .these provinces to proceed for nn; length of time to Calcutta has not been 
over-estimated, nor has the corresponding dislike of the Bengalee Sub-Assist- 
sint- Surgeons to settle in the North-ATCst been overstated in the previous" 
letter of the 28th January. Thus, on the one hand,’ the higher officers of 
the Native medical service, are, ns a rule, discontented with their residence, 
hero, taking the earliest opportunity of effecting their re-transfer to Beflgol, 
Und sometimes even resigning father than subjecting themselves to d pro- 
longed absence ; and, on the other, the population of the North-Western Pro^ 
Vinces and adjoining countries are virtually shut out from the opportunity of 
attaiuing to the higher grades of the medical profession^ 

6. Sir William Muir earnestly hopes that my address of the 26th May, 
with advertence to the above considerations, may now receive favourable at- 
tention from His Excellency in CounciL The princely donation of His High- 
ness the Maharajah of 'Vizianagram affords a suitable opportunity. Money 
is provided for the building, and a considerable reserve will remain in aid of 
endowment ; and should the scheme of local taxation now before His Excel- 
lency in Council be given effect to, the lieutcnant-Governor does not doubt 
that funds will be forthcoming to fonvard the undertaking. 

An early consideration of the subject is earnestly solicited. 


From A. 0. Hume, Esq., O.B., Offg. Secy, to Govt, of India, 
Home Dept., to Seobetaby to Govbbnment, N.-W. Pbo- 
ymQ^,No.^ZitZ, dated Fort William, 1th Deceml}er,1^10. 

Sib, — I am directed to reply* to your letters Nos. 561j 
2276, and 68 6, dated respectively the 28th January, 9th May, 
and 28th May last, reporting an offer made by the Maharajah 
of Vizianagram towards the foundation of a new Medical 
.College at Allahabad, and urging the acceptance of this offer, 
arid that the remainder, of the expense should be home by Go- 
vernment. 

2. I am to rec[uest, in the first place, that you will conr 
, vey to the Maharajah of Vizianagram the very high sense en- 
tertained by the Governor-General in Council of his liberality, 
and his sincere approval of the object which the Maharajah has 
selected, as tliat on which his donation should be expended. 
His Excellency in Council quite recognizes the desirability of 
rendering more largely available than at present to the comr 
munity of the North-W estem Provinces the services of highly- 
trained medical practitioners; and is willing to admit the 

2 
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convenience to the public service which would accrue froni in-' 
creased facilities for educating Natives of the North-"We8tem 
Provinces as Sub-Assistant Surgeons to do duty in those, 
provinces. 

3. But, on the' other hand, His Bscdlenoy in Council 
cannot feel that these considerations warrant tlie Government 
of India in assuming the bm’den of the entire balance of the 
cost of the- imdertaking which would remain to be defrayed 
after' the payment by the Maharajah of his proposed donation. 

It is the opinion of the Governor-General in- Council that 
the success of such an institution as this would- be best secured 
by placing it at once on a firm , and permanent basis, to- 
make it to a ^eat extent independent of ‘yearly contributions, 
from 'any source whatever — ^in feet, to start it feirly on a 
Buifioient and liberal basis, and leave it to the exertions . of 
those for whose benefit it is founded to- contin'iie.its- support. ; 

Jfis Excellency believes that hy this means greater strength 
and vigour will be infused into the future management of this- 
institution, as the governing body will feel more self-reliant,- 
and its ultimate success will be- more fully ensured. 

4'. The letters under reply give no indication of the de^^ 
tails of the- scheme which His Honor intends to submit, and • 
the estimates of its' cost contained in the paper accompanying 
his letter very greatly vary. The cost of similar institutions: 
already existing at the presidency towds and at Lahore afibrds- 
no reliable grade ; but it seems probable that the circumstance’s 
of the latter are in the closest analogy -with those of the 
proposed institution at Allahabad. A monthly sum of 
Es. 4,80(1 was fixed in 1864 as sufficient to cover the charges 
of the Lahore OoUegei not including the hospital which is con-, 
nected -with it ; but this sum, though it has since been supple- 
mented by an addition- for the stipends of an increased number 
■of students, has been repeatedly pronounced by the authorities 
of the College, and by the Local ^Government, to be nsade- 
quate. . ■ ; 
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5. If, as seems probable, Ibe original outlay and annual 
charges which experience has proved to bo ncccssar 3 ’‘ at La- 
hore, or sums of nearly equal amount, will be equally required 
at Allahabad, the balance to be defrayed by Grovemment, 
oven after the acceptance of the Maharajah’s donation, would 
be very hea’\’y ; and the Governor-General in Council does 
not feel justified in pledging the Government indefinitely to 
the payment of an annual charge which wll in any case bo 
high, and which u-ill probably require enlargement from time 
to time. It seems, therefore, to the Governor-General in 
Council that it Avould bo preferable that any assistance to bo 
given by Government should assume the shape of a donatibn. 
In this view the Governor-General in Ooimcil will be quite 
prepared to give as liberal a contribution, both towards the 
building and the endowment of the College, as the state of the 
finances may permit, provided that, with this assistance, the 
Maharajah’s donation and those of others will suflice to .carry 
out these objects, and that no further outlay, annual or other- 
WBO, is thereby entailed upon Government, and provided, also, 
that all the future requirements of the College bo met from 
local sources. 

6. I am accordingly to suggest that His Honor should 
' submit in this department a scheme for the entire institution? 

showing the first outlay which mil bo entailed altogether for 
buildings, apparatus, librjiry, &c., &c., and what will bo re- 
quisite to provide an endomnont which will suffice to meet the 
entire future annual cost of the establishments, and other 
charges of the College, and of any institutions, such as a board- 
ing-house, &o., to bo maintained in connection with it. 

7. The present Colvin Dispensary -will certainly hardly 
suffice to provide clinical instruction for the College, and the 
cost of enlarging it, or of providing and maintaining a fitting 
substitute, should form part of the estimate. 

8. In conclusion, I am to add that, although there is no 
objection to the education of hospital assistants forming part 
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bovovaI years, and possibly llio duties of House Stirgeon might 
for some time bo disebarged by tlio Sub-Assistant Surgeon of 
tbo Colvin Dispensary. By this and similar arrangements a 
reduction in the full estimate woidd bo possible (until the way 
wore scon to futtiro fartlicr development) of some Ils. 1,200 
a month, or say Es. 14,000 a year. 

'Ilio full cHtimnio ns given in pnm. 2 of Icllor 

above quoied, nl ... ... ... Bs. 77,436 

Deduat — ^EBlabliBlnncni applied for in 

parn. 0, ... ... Bs. 2,010 

. Brosent cost of Agra Medical School, „ 1,060 
Bednetion in full cBtabliBhmcni for 
Iho proBcnt, OB proposed above, ... „ 1,200 


Bb, 6,1 7G 

Or annually, ... 62,102 

Proposed immediate cost, ... Bs. 16,334 


Thus the annual charge to be thro^vn on provincial funds 
for some time to come would by this calculation not exceed 
Bs. 16,000. 

6. ' Tlio Lieutenant-Governor cannot doubt that this, and 
oven a larger expenditure, would bo a most legitimate charge 
fan the local funds of those provinces, and ■vV'ouId be recognized 
as stich by every intelligent man. 

7. It is felt as a crying want that while every chief Ad- 
mini8tr.ation in India possesses the ’.means, as a domestic in- 
stitiilion, of educating their youtli for the higher branches of 
tho modic.nl profession, those nicans shotdd’ be wanting in 
tlio North-Western Provinces alono, although these provinces 
are second only to Bengal in wealth .and population. This 
pomt has, howoyqr, been so fully urged on tho attention of 

tho Supremo Grovernmont in tho former correspondence on this 
sulgoct, that tho Lioutohant-Goveruor trusts it is unnecessary 
to enlarge upon it here. 
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jR-o??* E. .0 . Baylet, Esq., C.S.I;, Seoy. to Govt, of India, 
Home Dept., to Secretary to Government, N.-W.Peot 
. viNCES, No. 1932, dated Simla, 15«A April, 1871. • 


» 

9> 

t9 

n 

» 


II 

ff 


Sm, — I am desired to acknowledge the receipt of yoiir 

•letter No. 

From N.-W. ProTOoes, No. 5G1 A.,dated28th January, 1870. 1 1 A K A 

mo ' OO-A .. OH, ATnv AXarOJi.,, 

dated the 
IGthMarch, 
and, -with 
reference to 

the previous correspondence noted on the margin, I am to 
communicate the decision at which the Governor-General in 
Council has arrived after mature consideration of the entire 
subject. 


To 
From 

II 

To 

From 

To 


„ 2276, 

,, 686 , „ 
I, 4988^A., ,, 
3, 5343, ,1 

,, 1 29 A. I ,1 

,, 1077, „ 


9 til May, 

25tli „ 

28tli Nov. 

7th Dec. 

16tli January, 1871. 
21st Feb. „ 


2. His Excellency fully recognizes the merits of the plan 
for the institution of a Medical College at Allahabad which His 
Honor has suggested to the Government of India, and has 
no doubt that it would, if put in operation, produce very 
valuable results. 


3. These results would, however, be almost wholly of a 
local character. No advantage would accrue to the public 
service generally, except so far as the demand for highly-edu- 
cated medical subordinates might be somewhat more easily 
.met; but no serious difficulty is now felt in supplying this de- 
mand, and in any case the advantage to be expected in this 
direction is neither of a character nor of a degree to justify a 
large fresh outlay from the Imperial funds. The main results 
to be looked for are the spread of medical science and of the 
Itnowledge of its advantages more largely among the people of 
the North-Western Provinces. 


4. The proposal is, therefore, in fact, one for proviucial 
objects, and one which shovdd be met not merely partially, but 
wholly, from the allotment for provincial medical services or 
‘from local fimds. 
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' 5, The suggestion accordingly of a considerable contn- 

button from the Imperial funds towards the annual support of 
the institution is' one that His Hxccllency in Council finds 
himself miable to entertain. 

6. ■ Moreover, the Governor-General in Council, as . I 
have already been- instructed to inform the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, would 'view with regret the removal of the Agra 
School (which is doing, much good work, not merely for local 
wants, but for the general service of Government also) from 
that city for the purpose of amalgamating it witli the pro- 
posed institution at Allahabad, and trusts tliat tho Lioutenant- 
Govomor mil in any case find it possible to leave it untoxichcd 
“in its present position. . 

7. -His Excellency in Council greatly regrets to mthhold 
assistance from an instikrtion the scope of which is no doubt 
good, and in which, the Lieutenant-Governor takes so natiiral 
and so warm an- interest. .Were it, however, possible to meet 
His Honor’s Avishes consistently uith ot^r . demands on tho 
Imperial exchequer, still to.do so would bo a distinct devijition 
from the financial policy which has recently been inaxiguratcd, 
and which it is absolutely in^spensnble strictly to maintain. 


From TbeHos’ble Sir XCiulimi Meib, K.C.SX, Liml.-Governor, A,-TF. 
Provinces, to The Maharajah Mberza Vbzeearaai Gujectty-Baj 
Mdhea Stimah Bahahoor; KC.SX, or Yizianaobau, No. 1952, dated 
Allahabad, Z6th dpril, 1871. 

MTl’niETO.— On tho 23rd January ! had tho honour of informing 
you that Ihoped before long to bo in a position to nvail myself of your lliglx* 
ness' promised endoivmcnt towards a Medical' College nt -Allahabad, by 
mdkiog an mly commcncoment of the building. 

2: That communication was based on a despateb-from the Government 
of India, dated the 7 th December last,, on which I 'was led to bnild expecta- 
tions of aid from the Imperial Government towards both the buildii^ and 
the endowment of the College. 

^ 3. .These expectations have not heen. fulfilled; forilic Government of 
India now decline .to contribute any assistance to the projected institution 
from Imperial fuiids; 
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4. This unexpected resolution leaves me no option but to forego the 
design; and to intimate with deep regret that I am thus debarred from 
availing myself of the princely assignment with which it was your Highness’ 
intention to have endowed the College. 

6. It may be possible hereafter to resuscitate the scheme on a smaller 
scale; in which ease 1 doubt not you will again be found amongst its zea- 
lous promoters. 


From The Mahauajah ot Viziaxaoeam, K.C.S.I., to The IIos’nLE Siu 
IVitLiAM Muib, ILC.S.I., Liattmant-Gocirnor, A’.-ir. Provinces, dated 
18//( May, 1871. 

Toun Hoxon,— IVith due respect, I hare the honour of acknow- 
ledging the receipt of your Honor’s very kind letter of the 2Sth April, inti- 
mating that your Honor was debarred from availing yourself of the assign- 
ment with which it was my intention to have endowed the College, in conse- 
quence of the Government of India declining to contribute any assistance 
to the projected Medical College at Allahabad from Imperial Funds. I regret 
very much that your Honor is obliged to forego the noble design of estab- 
lishing a Medical Scliool worthy of the North-Western Provinces at the 
present time, and should your Honor at some future period see fit to revive 
. the scheme, I will certainly be most happy to aid your Honor in so doing. 

With feelings of sincere attachment, and with due respeot, allow me to 
subscribe myself. 


APPENDIX. 

From A. Chbistisok, Esq., M.D., to C. GinnimsTOEE, Esq., C.S., Offg. Frivate 
Secy, to the Hordble the Lieut.-Governor, N.-W. Provinces, dated Ghazec- 
pore, 16th Jtdy, 1868. 

My Deab Sin, — reply to your note of 8th July, I beg to submit 
the following observations for His Honor’s consideration. 

I have often regretted to see how little way the knowledge of European 
medicine has made in the North-West Provinces. This knowledge has, 
I believe, nfiide good progress in Bengal, owing to the number of young men 
■who, having studied at the Medical College, have entered into practice in the 
.cities of Bengal on their own account, and in preference to Government 
employ. 

It is fair to conclude that if a Medical College were established for the 
North-West Provinces, and men were educated with the view of following 
out their profession independently, relying only on their own p-irerHopg, 
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' It sccmfi to me, however, that wo cannot too etrongly insist upon raising 
the standard of the Vernacular classes. These students should, when qualified, 
fill a position eorresponding to the general practitioner in England, and thus 
distribute the advantages of European science to every largo village or eom- 
munity in the land. The want of manuals for the use of medical students in 
the language of the coimtry is at present a great hindrance to progress ; but 
this difSculty may bo overcome provide the Government are prcpiircd to 
extend their neoustomed generosity to those who would undertake to write 
good practical works on the various branches of Medicine and Surgery. Stu* 
dents acquainted with Engiish must bo comparatively few in number for 
many years to come, and would naturally hold n superior position in the medical 
world, corresponding to .the consulting surgeon or physician of our large 
towns. In a practical point of view, ImiLst confess that in the present state 
of India the practitioner, with less pretensions, if educated iu the langmsge . 
of the country up to the standard required by the Royal College of Surgeons, 
is likely to be the more useful man of the two. 

Some such scheme as the following, therefore, would appear to me worthy 
of consideration. 

I would by all means establish a Medical Cbllcgc at Agra. At the hc.ad 
of it I think a Principal might bo appointed wlio should bo on ofllccr in the 
service of Government, and well acquainted with the Vernacular. One of 
his principal duties should be to examine the Vernacular classes once n 
week. Ho should be the absolute head of the establishment, being able to 
remove those under him from office if he finds they arc not up to their work. 
His pay might bo Bs. 1,000 a month from the College, in addition to his 
Government pay, and house rent-free. It would be necessary for him to hold 
a hospital appointment so as to keep himself up to his work, and he should 
be oUowed consultative, but no private, practice. 

I would have him assisted by a-~ 

Kative Professor of Surgery, on ... m ••• Bs. 300 n month. 
Ditto Medicine and Midwifery, ... „ 300 „ 

Ditto Chemistry and Forensic Medidne, „ 300 „ 

Ditto Materia Medioa and Botany, ... „ 300 „ 

Ditto Anatomy, ... ... ... „ 300 „ 

Ditto . do. * Assistant, tal itt I, 160 „ 

You could secure the services of good men on salaries of this kind, but some 
provision should^be made to oblige them to retire after a period of say fifteen 
years. The Principal would bo able to judge of their powers and the effort 
they made to teach by the condition of their classes. If not satisfactory, 'and 
not improved after warning, the inefficient teacher must make for room bet- 
ter men. . 

. ^ ■ * 

As to the English-class students, I think the more of them sent to Calcutta 
he better. In our large Metropolitan school they will have advantages which : 
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they cimnot possibly gain in any other establishment in this presidency, 
unless the Gorernment ore prepared to create a staff of officers and hospitals 
in other localities corresponding to that of the Medical College ; at any rate 
the last two years of English-class students’ life should be spent in Calcutta. 

I see no objection to making use of the above detailed establishment for 
the primary education of the English Class. Many of the graduates of tho 
Medical College can speak and. write English as well os their own language. 
Nevertheless, I conceive this should only be a temporary measure. If students 
of the North-West arc prepared for offices of the kind by all means let them 
fill them: I mean, the North-West appointments should be kept for their own 
men. I have no doubt at all, with opportunities of this description open to 
them, they would very soon bo found, and, if so, they would probably be the 
proper persons to instruct their own countrymen. I would have the Princi- 
pal exercise the same supervision over tho English as over the Yemacular 
classes. 

It seems to me very necessary, when practicable (and no small expense 
should be spared), to have the final examinationB of the students conducted by 
medical men unconnected with the College ; the examining body being 
thus to some extent superior to tho Principal, and if possible tho examiners 
should have been accustomed to teach themselves. 

Tho great difficulty I see in tliis plan is as regards Chemistry. It would, 
I fancy, be difficult to procure a Native Professor of this subject. If there is 
no Chemical Examiner to Government at Agm, the Principal might bo a man 
selected for his knowledge in this branch of science, and he could then lecture 
on it himself. 

It would seem to me the teachers of the English Class, in addition to their 
pay, should, as in England, receive a fee from each student. The amount would 
be small, but dependent on the populorily, or rather the efficiency, of the 
institution. 

I have not entered on a consideration of Dr. Playfair’s sdieme, because, as 
Dr. Planck observes, he seems to have raised insuperable objections against 
it himseU. 

Should the Government entertain the principles of the above pinn, i shall 
only be too glad to enter further into particulars. It would be a waste of my 
time and yours to write more under existing circumstances. 


Memorandumhy Patne, Esq., M.D., datedihe Mth July, 1868 . 

I COKOLUDB from the office note I have received, that the question 
now under the lieutenant-Govemor’s consideration is, whether it is desir- 
able that there be such extension of the Agra Medical School as to give it. the 
status of a College (in affiliation probably with the Calcutta University), and 
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2, The manuscript under review has passed through tlie 
hands of perhaps' the best qualified Monlvie in this part of 
India to' give ah- opinion- on- th'e subject,' Mohlyie Zulfikar 
Ali. fie considers the treatise xmexeeptionable, -and ..parti- 
cularly notices with approval the new examples, _of the 
exceptability of which with native scholars I myself was doubt- 
ful, 'and perhaps- the more so as they are" in part due to my 
own suggestion.-’ The style and precision of the book 
receive his praise also^ and the allusions which- occur to 
western systems have -interested -him, .tliough he is not au 
English scholar. All that 1 add to the above is that -T think 
;ah"introduction -is needed for. beginners^ and -this can be-easily 
Buppli^-xby the author.' The -book may then be gradually 
brought oncthe course of otur best. Tahsili and Normal Schools. 
I recommend' a reward of Bs. 500 with purchase . of such 
copies, as-may be .wanted for use of the Department. = 


J?roni E. Hbnvby, Esq., Offg. Jmior Secy.io ffovt.j'if.-ir,. 
' Provinces^ to M.- Kbmpson, Esq., M. A., Director of -Public 
j* Inatructicm, If.-W. ProvinceSf No, 941A., dated Camp 
I J/toosie, t7ie 4tA Jldar^f . - , ■ , - - 

^ Sib,— I am directed to’ acknowledge the receipt of your 

^.Docket No. 1877, dated tlie 23rd’ February last, with which 
lyou submit a memorandum on (he book Mobadi-ul-fiikmat’' 
^by Moulvie Nasir Ahmad of Goruckpore. . ' 

2. In reply, I am to say, that the LientenantiGovemor 
.concurs in yonr estimate of the'work as likely to be an useful 
elementary treatise in a branch which much stood in need 
(of such an addition' to onr edncational liteintnre. The slyle 
a^ Spears simple and appropriate, and the reward of Bs. 500 does , 
x'tot appear more than adequate. to the merits of the author. . 

) 3. . I am -to observe that this work, for .the -composition .of- 
Tilhich a fair knowledge of the English language and a thorough 
ajcquaintance -with Persian, and - Arabic were indispensable, r 
il'Justrates the object which the laentenant-Govemor has been- 
en .dcavouring in .the ..correspondence with the Calcutta fini- ■ 
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versity to secure by advocating the relaxation of tbe English 
standard for oriental honors. Evidently a most useful ..class 
of authors may bo looked for, who, without aspiring to the 
B. A. standard, may yet possess a knowledge of English suf- 
ficient to enlighten their ideas and enricli their power of illus- 
tration, and who at the same time have achieved a mastery 
over oriental literature, which the requirement of a higher 
standard in English or science might have rendered impossible. 
Nasir Ahmad is the type of a scholar so educated, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor considers it as one of the most important 
objects of the Educational Department to rear up a class of 
writers, such as the author of the “Brides’ Mirror ’’.and. 

Logic for beginners.” 

4. A reward of Rs. 500 is sanctioned, and you are au- 
thorized to purchase such copies of the treatise as may bo 
wanted for the use of tlie Educational Department. 

5, . The work is herewith returned. 

■ Memorandum 0. J. Lyall, Esq., on an Urdu worlty 
entitled Tilismi-Akhlak. 

The stoiy of this book is simple, but not unploasing.. A 
certain king Adil Shah, who is the oriental ideal of what a 
monarch should be, reigns in Adlabad ; one day he is visited 
by a fakir named Arif Shah, whom ho treats with duo res- 
pect, and seats by himself at a great public durbar. Filled 
'with a sense of his own dignity and justice, Adil Shah asks 
the devotee if he knows of any country as well governed as 
his. The fakir, after some demur, asks the king if he knows 
of the country where the “ mirror ot%uth” is ; and then de- 
parts. The king, disturbed by this speech, sends out four 
envoys to seek for the mirror of truth ; their names are Infi- 
del ( ) Worldly-minded Wa ) Philosophei' ( sJjJxi ) 

,.and Monest ( ). The success with' which they' meet 
. may be gathered from their names; the first joins a band of 
■brigands and outlaws; the second takes up his abode in the 
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•- This I find. is taken from Omarkhaygam’s quatrains,; and 
occurs on page 173 (349) of the Pans edition of 1867, where, 
iowever, it is given in a decidedly incorrect form as regards 
the 1st and 3rd lines. The reading in the “ Tilismi”'is .very 
much better. ' 

' The second is better. 

sus> . tJ}) 

This is probably also a quotation ; but I have not been .able 
to find it in either the Paris edition of Khaygam, or in a manu-j- 
script of the quatrains of which, I made a collation while at 
Booluhdshuhur. • 


From 0. A. Elliott, EsQ.j Offg..Secy,p GovL^.N.-W, .jPro-^ 

Vinces, to M. Kempson, Esq., Director of Publio Instruct 

tion, ,N.-W. Provinces, . No. 133QA., daicd Allahabud, 
y 2Uh March, mi. 

Sib, — I am. directed to acknowledge the receipt of the 
docket from your office No. 1919, dated the 27th , February, 
submitting an ijrdubook entitled' ‘* Tilismi-Akhlak” by Abdul 
-Hakim of Meerut, together with a memorandum on the same. 

t ' * ' ■ t . 

2. In reply I am desired to state, that, the work-has beeii 
reviewed by, Mr. 0. J. Lyallj whose account, of it. will be pub- 
lished in the Selections ffioin the Hecords of this Government. 

3. The tale seems suitable-by its..allegorieal'form to attract 

native readers,- and the lessons imparted are excellent. The 
.composition also appears to be elegant and appropriate. _ , 

■ 4. ■ A prize of Es. 200 may be givra to the author, and if 
the book is suitably printed and sold at a reasonable price, 
tw>o hundred copies may be purchased. ... 

5. I am to add that the reward above sanctioned should 
be disbursed before the' end of the currehtfinanoial year. '. 

\ ' . ' . ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . • ‘ ■ 

6.1 The book is herewith returned.'- 



Art XIV. 

ILLAHABAD PUBLIC MUSEUM AJID LIBRARY: 

Mcport by Capt. Ciias. A. Dodd, 0/g. Se<^, to Govt. Museum 

and Lih'ary CommitlcCj Allahabad (Ho. S), dated Allaludiad, 

loth April, 1871. 

Sm, — I am desired Ixy tlio Committee of the AIFahabdd 
Public Museum aud Library to submit tbe following account 
of that institution for tbc year ending the 31st Minch, 1871. 

2. In the Report for 1869-70, the Committee expressed 
their disappointment at the absence of a suitable building for 
tbe custody of tbe boohs and other articles of interest entrus- 
ted to their care. Soon after the submission of last year’s 
report, a special meeting of the Committee Avas called tp cout 
sider the advisability of removing the Library and Museum 
to the rooms which had recently been vacated by Dr. Walker, 
and which forined part of the- house occupied by the Curator’s 
Depot. This proposal, although it involved the payment of 
a monthly rent of Rs. 75, met with the approval of the Com- 
mittee, and the freq[uent resort of visitors to the institution, 
and the conrfort with which the public are now able to consult . 
the several works it contams, have proved the drairability of 
the change. 

3. During the year under review, the Committee have 
received the fbllovring contributions of articles for the Museum, 
for which they beg to tender their best thanks : — • 

I. — ^From J. C. Robertson, Esq., — Two marble images 
found in the Allahabad District. 

II. — From H. C. Cowie, Esq.,— :A dagger of an ancient 
and curious device, 

III. — From W. Oldham, Esq., — A specimen of copper 
Indo-Scythian coin of Kadphises, one of a large number fotmd 
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Tit Vvzaljnil in ISni-65. Al«n ^ix jipivinu’ns of f-ctiljitni.' 
founii at Aonropliar, near Svilporc, in ilie (»hn?.ec|irtro District, 
ami illn-tratotl ui jiana r>7 of Mr. OUlhamV Monmiv. 

lY. — Vrom lo.'Vtl, .T. .7. WaKli, — A tUb with rctuarkahle. 
]>rtij»t.-J, r;uj"ht at the Mc\likrranean ontrauee of the Bne;: 
Canal. 

V, — A \*ah!ahlc collection, .as noto.l below. coiilribnfcJ 
nmler the onlers of Ciovcrinnont by the rnnei|tal of the 
Queen’s College, Ileiiarcs: — 

(u) A eiilloction of juinerals (arrancctl by Tenant). 

{{>) Ditto liilto (arranecil aceunlin;; to I’hil- 
liji’s Introiluction). 

(e) A oolicclion of ^oolo;jie:i1 spoeimctjs. 

(«/) ITi'xtor’s cabinet of objcefii. 

(,-) A colleotion ofcojijier coins of Kanishha ami llnvi-hka. 

(r) Ditto of c<<iieh<ilopcal .s|>i'oitucns. 

(y) Ditto of inetl.illioiis. 

{ft) Ditto of copper ine:l.nlliinie. 

(i) Ditto of casts from the anllqtie. 

VI. " — From the Chief Kn"incer‘.s Oflii’C, — life.siite por- 
trait of General Iloilean, K.E. 

A’ll. — The Committee have also purelia«cil frojn Mr. Do 
Bonznj of this station, a inoJel of a briiloo-of-bonts, with 
byilranlic pump att.nched. 

•J. In addition to the above, the Committee have to ae- 
huowlcdgc the jircEcntalions to the Idhrary of books from the 
following gcutlcntcji and from Govennnont. ; — 

I. — From Dr. J. Hiuhardson, — 13 volumes. 

II. — From W. Duthoit, Esrj., — tl volmnos. 

III. — From E. T. Atkinson, Esq., — 11 volumes. 

IV. — From the Hon’blc Sir W. Mtiir, K.C.S.I., — 3 volumes. 

V. — From A. JI. Zeller, Esq., — 28 volumes. 

VI. —From Proprietor, Delhi Gazette Press,— A <-oj>y of 
Delhi Gazette for 1870. 


3P0 lisronr on rnn vernacw.a?, rnE<;s. n.-xv‘. v . 

It is nlso wodli wliilo 1 a rrmwiil)f’r tiint in Uio north of Oitna 
r.ol(l is so oxccssivc tliiit JlituliK-lnnis v,’}ll not l>o to hcnr 
its sftVfrity. The nndcrtakin*' sliouhl Ic^^in witlj tho hot 
season. 

C. KDUCATIOXAL. 

The SJiola-i-Tiir of iho -Jlh Jannary alludes to the liberal 
donalioti made by tho Jlaharajah of Viy.iunsij'ratn to tho 
pro]»or(;(l Collejio at Allahabail, and the thanks of the Govern- 
ment) Korlli-We^lorn rrovinces, to Inm for his munifu'cnce. 

Tl>o Mvtul-uf-Aiwm of the ISih Jannary advocates iho 
education of all elasMis of the people, and aeeribes the in- 
feriority of IIindu^^ant workmen and mechanics to those 
of Engkand to their ignoninco. 

The Af/ra Ahular of tlie lOth Jami.arv, .allndin" to a state- 
nicnt in tho Aajam-yl'-Ahhlay that it was tho intention of 
tho Tn.spcctor, 1st Cirole, Department Public Instruction, not 
to allow students of tbo lowest class to come np befoi’o him for 
examination, disapproves of the plan, and remarks upon the 
pleasure and cnconragcmcnl it gives cbildron to be examined 
by an Insjjector, 

Tliis i.s a envious counter to the conjpl.aints sometimes 
' made about tho supposed hardships incurred hy the boys 
who como for oxaminntiun. 

Tho i\aeim-i-Joit}ij)orc of the 8th I’Vhntary, quoting the 
Mxtfld-til-Anamj objects to the ]>oHi*y of Government in 
directing tho pcojilo of India to give up their old customs 
and rules and adopt new ones, among whicii ho mentions 
the education of females. 

Tho AlUjffvrh ljii>(Uutc Gazelle of the 11th February pub- 
lishes in detail an acconnt of the opening of the new sehool- 
hunso at Allygurh by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, 
■North-TfostiTn Provincc.s. The addresses read by Mr. 
Chase, the Magistrate and Collector, llajali Jai Kislicn Dass, 
and Sir William Muir, are given at full length. His Honor 
•thanked idl who had assisted in the erection of the building, 
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rxjv.-cFFocl a Iw'po tlial llif Ft’lu'ol will scntl op ntudonls who 
will £:aiu hon<ir£; :t< tlio Univer'ily. a>nl i^npr^'^=•!('(I upon llio 
yoiJi'ol-l'OY!: tlu> iiccr'-^ity of privut^^Fhaly altor lr>aviji" solmol. 
3n ronuoctina witti tho Ilis Honor draw 

atirntion to t!io iin-orrccl viVws axpror^dl in npavd to tlioin 
hy Saiyid Alnnad Kln.n, C. S. I., in lii'^ lr:>rhnr>: on cduea- 
tioind projjrc.'^^s in lj‘.d;:i. written and pttV»!i."ii-’il in l’jn«;land. 
Tl’.o l;aiyid Fpi alts of lla^^n^^ vi-itod a villapo ‘cliool-liotiso, 
and fotntd a t ow tied tip in it. whonco lie diaws disparaging 
convlusions regarding ilto rdtu-ation iinparlcd in tlu'sc I’m- 
vittres. Ilis Honor pointed utit llto itijuslin' of lln-sC! rctnarh? 
l>y tt-sijfving to llio progro,-? tln.'.'-o sclicsolsi l-.avo ntado 

Tlio /iV/»i///(»/>.<Z .-l/./i/Ktr <»f the Itlllt Folirttary aForilirs (ho 
varionF dista'-cs, f«'Vi'r, Miiall-pox. ilo., which s-o rotninonly 
Jiff' ail ainotig the luwt-r orders of people, to their ignorance. 

Thu /Ij/r-i Ahhlar o( the 28111 Fohrnary cotnnit'nls itpon 
the projiosid of the Govorntnent of Inilia to withdraw Slate 
support from the Goverinttotit Collogos in Bengal. Tho 
Liemcnatit-Governor and the Director of I’uhlie instruction 
tiro .staled to ho ojipo.-cd to the incasurc. The niotemont is 
said to have hceii .‘■turted hy tho J'lii/ul of Jtviia and tho 
IMii-sioitaric.'', on the fotindalion of tlio Kdneational Despatch 
of 18.')d. tho jiurporl whereof is interpreted to he that all 
possilde encouragement .should he given to instrnet the 
people in their own vernacular, and that pecuniary aid he 
rendered to schools on (ho grant-in-aid prineijde. Tho 
writer condemns the J'rknd'» opinion, and thinks it to ho 
hiased tind intended to favour the Jlissionary Colleges at 
the expense of the Government College.^. The originators 
of tho movement are .slated to ho inflmmeed hy joidous 
feelings ; they would not see Bcngalco.s rise to jn'ofcrmcnls 
under the Govcrnmenl and compete for the Civil Service. 
Tho writer thinks that the instruction imparled hy 3\Iissionary 
Colleges cannot bo cotnpared to that given hy Govornmont, 
and that tho system of education will entirely break <lown 
if left iu tho hands of the Slissionarics. lie concludes by 
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saying that tho people of India have gained two great benefits 
from the English rule, vis., peace and the spread of western 
civilization. Tho former of these owes its origin chiefly to 
the latter, and decline and decay will therefore ho a sure 
result of tho proposed abolition of tho Government Colleges. 
The writer confirms his position quoting a remark of the 
Hindoo Patriot, which runs thus:— “The ensuing of a deficit 
for a few years, increased taxation, reduction of expenses in 
the Public Works Department, and other rigorous measures, 
are not likely to be as baneful as tho closing of Government 
Colleges.” 

The JalioaA-TAr oi tho 7th March has an ai'ticle on 
female education in India. Tho writer thinks it a mistake to 
suppose that Indian women will make a bad use of the 
freedom which education will give them. He is of opinion 
that vicious inclinations, which now lurk in their hearts, will 
be checked by tho acquisition of knowledge and the finer 
feelings called into pla}'. 

He goes on to suppoi’t the cause of female education by 
stating that educated youths who are brought up at Govern- 
ment Colleges are not likely to be satisfied witli the company 
of ignorant partners, and thinks it an error to suppo'se that 
western civilization will lead Indian youths to imitate the 
European fashions of dress, or adopt the practice of carrying 
their ladies along witlr them in carriages through tho public 
streets, or of dancing with their friends. 

N. B . — The above is probably written by way of contra- 
dicting the statements made in a communication on tho 
subject of female education, which appeared in the issue of 
tlie Allygurh Institute Gazette, dated 25th February. 

B 

The Agra AJchhar of the 10 th March, in connection with 
the question of the recent reductions, notices the unwilling-^ 
ness of the Lieutenant-Governor ' of Bengal to lessen the 
State expenditure on account of education in Bengal. It 
is added that while Government thinks it necessary to carry 
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out rtic reduction systcni, somo Govornincnl nuployi'f, follow- 
in" suit, lliinU tljftt n nli^hl diniinulion in tlicir work would 
Lo no lcs!5 Fo. 'rins nFsortion is in:id«^ with rofctvnce to tho 
Killy rctnnrk of n Jiub-Doputy Inspuctor of ICtnwnlj, who 
is Klnted to ho nvcrso to (he plan of colloctin," small hoys 
for oxatninution l y Iho Inspector on tin: fanciful prohahility 
of their hciii" carried away hy wolves. In the writer’s 
ojnniouj the? Snh-Dejjuty Inspcclor'.s remark is imly a proof 
of his nnfitnus.'i for his post. 

The J1rnnr,-f Ahhhar of tho 17th Itlarch alludes to tho dis- 
Katlsfaetion said to have Iwen cati-ecl amou" tho ])co])lu 
hy the news that an inero.iso was to tiiko place in tho 
rate of scdioollii" fees. The writer also states that it is 
piven out that the expenses ot tho Ivlneational Depart- 
ment, North-AVestern Pruvinecs, are to he litniiod to a lakh 
of rnpoes. ' 

The JaUra-i’ Tur of tho 21st Fchrnary he^tows commenda- 
tion on (he (tlio I’ride's Mirror), a prize hook 

hy Moulavi Nazir Ahmed, as a model of plain, eloipicnt, and 
idiomatic Oordoo style, ami a work whiidi, hy ihn moral 
instruction ami didactic pieces intcr-jicned through it, as 
also hy the cxamjdcs it sets forth in (ho ojijmsile characters of 
the (wo .‘■isters, (ho heroines of the tale, snjijdics a want, and 
is well suited for female rcadcr.s. 

The Dttb<Iaha-i-Sif:a;itlri of the 2S(h March quotes (ho 
Tioncer to tho clVjct that the Maharajah of daiporo has estab- 
lished 291 .schools in liis State, pivinp cduf:ati«nto about 
8,000 pupils. This fact is adduced as a j)roof that (he ^laha- 
r.ijah has liberal and enlightened viow.s, and that ho takes 
great intcrc.st in the well-being of his subjects. 

Tlio J<ihca-i-Tiiv of 7th April praises in high terms tho 
manual skill of tho inmates of tho Alc.x.'uidra Girls’ Institu- 
tion at Poona. Tho proceeds from sales of the articles made, 
together with a small sum received as prizes for things 
c.xhibilcd, aro stated to como up to Ps. 25,000. 
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Tlio same paper quotes a remark of the Friend, of India with’ 
reforoHco to a coiniimnieatioii from Ihc Seerotary of State to - 
tho Government of India, enquiring wliat measures have 
been taken for the imi)rovoment of Arts and Sciences, and at 
what cost, since the assumption of the diroct sway of india by 
Her Dlajosly, Tho Friend answers, “ in tho Norfh-'Western 
Provinces Sir ■\VilHam Muir has csiablishctl a system of 
vcNvavds for lltcravy performances, and money has been thrown 
away in tho jialronago of a few native nowsj^apers ; beyond 
that, what has been achiovod ?” 

Tlio Jahea-i- Tttr observes that by liio- above remark the 
editor means to infer (hat both of those measures of the Gov- 
ernment, Norlli-Wcstoi'n Provinces, have boon without useful 
result, and finds fault with liim for his limited appreciation 
of all that has been and is being dono to advance tho cause 
of education. 

Tho cstahli-shmont of Colleges, tho grant of scliolarsbipsj 
tho dolivory of lectures and spcoclios in public Durbars, the 
right conceded to graduates of receiving a choir at Durbars, 
yjo encouragements given to tiwvcl to Europe and to compete 
for tho Civil Servieo Examination, &c., aro cited as so many 
brilliant proofs of the liberal policy which is pursued. 

Tho Ahhbar-i- Alam of the same date, in .an article hc<adcd 
“ The Public Weal,” ujiholds and cnlogiaos the present edu- 
cational policy of the Govornment. Tho editor docs not 
support tho opinion wiiich would throw tho burden of popular 
education on the people, who, ho remarks, unlike the poo])lo 
of Europe, have little or no natural taste for it, and in con- 
sequonco grudge all expense that is incurred on its account. 
He thinks, therefore, that Government should continue its 
liberality. 

Tho Najrn-id-Amar of tho 6tli April refers to the meeting 
of the Local Educational Ooraniittco of SiUiarunporo at the 
Government Zillali School on tho 25th of Marcli last. Two 
resolutions aro stated to have been arrived at, ufs., (1) that in 
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evety Teliseel a Committee be held moiitbly, wfib tbe object of 
promoting tibo cause of ediication ; (2) that a monthly sum of 
Rs. 50 bo assigned by tlie Municipal Committee for local 
scholarships to the Zillah SchooL 

, The Bohilkhund AkJihar of the 9tli April notes the grant of 
Rs. 100 sanctioned by the Government, North-Western 
Provinces, in aid of the female schools at Moradabad. 

The meeting of the Local Educational Committee, held at 
this place on the 23rd March to discuss points connected with 
female education, is also noticed. At this meeting it was 
resolved that two Normal Schools, one for Hindoo and the 
other for Mahomedan women, be established and placed under 
the charge of Mistresses of each of the two religions, the 
services of the Christian Mistress being dispensed with. The 
question as to the distribution of the new Government grant 
of Rs. 100 was also deeiderl at this meeting. 

The iluir Gazette of the 10th April congratulates the 
Indian publio on the expected change in the system of public 
education which the Supreme Government has in contem- 
plation, viz,, to have instruction in the higher branches of 
European learning imparted through the medium of transla- 
tions into the vernaoular ; the study of English being optional, 
and not insisted upon as necessary for the attainment of 
University distinctions. 

The Aklihar-i-Alam of the 14th April, in alluding to the 
grant of Rs. 500 by the Government, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, to Pundit Ram Jasan, of the Benares College, as a 
reward for the compilation of a Hindi Female Series, praises 
Sir William Muir as a great patron of learning and learned 
men, and the only Lieutenant-Governor since Mr. Thomason 
who'has taken a cordial interest in promoting education. 

The Mufid-i-Am of the 15th April alludes to the treatise 
published by Saiyid Ahmad Khan in England, in which he 
condemns the existing educational policy of Government with 
one or two exceptions; c. ^., the propriety of the confer- 
ment of University degrees for oriental scholarship only. ■ Tlia 
5 11 
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editof . disputes the Saiyid’s statements as erroneous and 
.unsound; and refers him to tlie remarkable progress ediica^ 
tion has made of late years. The willingness with which the 
people of India have come- for ward, to contribute so liberally 
in aid of the proposed University at Allahabad is adduced 
as a strong proof that the benefits of the system of education 
now obtaining are well appreciated by the natives. 

The Aklihar-i-Aldm of the 21st April, in praising the edu- 
cational policy of Government as one which ^confers the 
greatest good on flio people, contaists the progress made in 
the North- IVestern Provinces and tho Punjab with that in 
Bengal. 

The writer begins with stating that, unlike ‘the North- 
Western Provinces, no such system as halqabandi obtains in 
Bengal, and that therefore the benefits of education are thero 
not e:;tended to the masses. He then quotes from the Sliams- 
ul-Akhbar of the 15th April the opinion of the Friend of India 
on tlie subject, in which opinion he concurs. The drift of, 
this is that, though a vast sum of money is spent in Bengal 
in the maintenance of colleges and schools, yet, unlike ’ the 
North-Western Provinces, Bombay, Madras, Nagpore, Oudli, 
Mysore, Burraah, and the Punjab, in all which places plans 
of one kind or another have been adopted for extending the 
benefits of education to the mass of the population, the 
advantages of public instruction are in the, main confined to 
tho upper classes of the people at the expense of the lower. 

. Tlie writer advocates the 'cause of the masses, who, ,he 
observes, have a right to a share in education, which has been, 
hitherto confined exclusively to the zemindars, who, having 
themselves reaped the fruits of education gratis, and thereby 
risen to wealth and influence, have conspired to exclude their 
ryots from its benefits. 

He thinks it great injustice that the bulk of the people . 
should thus be left grovelling in darkness, but expresses a 
hope that this state of things will in course of time bo put to 
irghts, as the Calcutta University authorities have announced 
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inoirdoterraiuatioil to seouro for JJio lower classes sufficient 
training to onaWo iliom at least to read and write tlieir own 
vernacular. They remark that out of the two crores and a 
half of children in India, hut five lakhs receive iustruction in 
scliools ; and, as Sir. Howell has observed, it is the duty of 
every ruling power so far to exert itself in the enlightenment 
of its subjects, as to enable Iheui to appreciate tiie benefits of 
a liberal education. It follows, therefore, that Government 
is imdor a positive obligation to provide means of primary 
education for all the children under its sway. The article 
concludes with Mr. Howell’s remark, that while in England 
the cost of educating fifteen lakhs of pupils is one crore of 
rupees, tljo same number is in France taught for half the 
amount, while but twenty lakhs will suffice in India for 
imparting to that number of boys and girls rudimentary 
instruction in their vcrnaonlar. 

The of the 25th April notices the opening 

by the Hon’blo the Lieutenant-Governor, North-Western 
Provinces, on tlic 20th idem, of tho Zillah School, Cawnporo, 
erected out of tlio proceeds of tho bequest of Pandit Amar 
Nath, supplemented by a liberal grant from Government. 
Tho foundation-stone of the building was laid by His Honor 
in February, 18G9. 

The Alh/gurh /nstitute Gazette of tho 29th April quotes 
the following from tho correspondence of tho Pioneer ^ with 
reference to tho annual examination of the Female Normal 
School, Benares : — 

It is a matter of groat satisfaction to observe that girls 
■of tho Nordi-Wcstern Provinces have imbibed a desire to 
learn something. Tho answers given by tho pupils wore 
satisfactory, which testifies to a progress more rapid than was 
expeotod from them, and reflects credit upon tho skilful 
management of tbo Head Mistress. Tulsi Kunwar, and tho 
able suporintcndcucc of tho Lady Inspectress. This is tho 
first time that tho pupils have boon required to undergo a 
written examination.” 
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. As Iho questions wore sot by mjrscif, I ialco tli6 opportunity 
lioro of testifying to tlio substantisil trutli of tliis comment. ; 

TJjo Lawrfince Gasntle oi the 4th Ulay reviews iho proccctf- 
ings of a meeting of the Dobiiting Society of. Meerut, licit! on 
the yOtli of May, in wliieli two, important resolutions woro 
arrived at, vw., tiio cstnblisliinciit of .a special school for (Ikt 
training of infants with the aid of the now monthly subscrip- 
tions raised by Iho Sociely, and iho erection of a building for 
the Society, for which ils. I,l3l woro subscribed by tliov 
members, while more immoy is being raised. 

The /Iffra Akhbar of the lOtli May, quoting from a Bengali 
newspaper the statement tliat the Lioutcnant-GoA’crnor of 
Bengal lias issued orders to tlio Director of I’liblic Instruct 
tion to snhmit propo-als for a griulcd system of salaries for 
the subordinate otliccrs under his control, expresses a' 'hopo 
that the Director of Public Instruction of the North-Western 
Provinces will also introduce iho system in his Department, 

The Latorence Gozeife of iho 18<h May r6foi*s to the addres’s 
delivered hy Miss Mary Carpenter to the East India Assooia-. 
tion, London, on the subject of the limited progress of fotnald, 
education in India. Her views were seconded by Baboo 
Koshab Cliundra Soin, of the Brahmo-Samaj, Calcutta,’ who 
was one of the assembly, and who entreated tlio lady to, 
procure able school-niistrcsscs for India. 

The same paper, in reviewing the proposals submitted by- 
tlio Govornmeitt of India to the Secretary of State, to thb 
offcct that (ho scale of tuition fees in Government college.^ 
and schools bo donblod, and scholarships withdrawn in all 
cases wlioro the Government may see no sudicient need for 
suolran aid, censures the policy of such a measure, • and con- 
demns all niggard schemes or illiberal views ■which interfere 
•with the advancement of learning. Education and Govern-* 
jnent, maintains the writer, are connected oho ■with the other,' 
and no expense that is incurred in promoting the prospects 
of' the .former ca'ii bo pronounced to bo a burden, on the . 
latter. . - J 
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Accordingly, instead of regarding scholarships as an un- 
necessary burden on' tho State, it would be more in -unison 
with justice to enlarge their scale- where they - are not a 
sufficient support, for students, -it being a fact,, confirmed 
by everyday experience, that, in educational institutions, 
where scholars receive scholarships of sufficient amount, they 
study at their ease and attain to perfection in arts and sciences, 
of which fact England itself offers a striking example. 

Tho ITajm-ul-Akhbar .of the same date, noticing the intro- 
duction of the increased scale of pay for halqabandi school 
' teachers, which had received the sanction of the Govern- 
ment, Nortli-Western Provinces, in 1868, congratulates the 
touchers on the prospects now hold out to them, and calls 
upon them to rouse tlieir slumbering energies and benefit by 
the arrangement. 

But while noting the brilliant prospects opened forth to 
halqabandi schools, the editor regrets to learn that under 
the new postal rules they are debarred the privilege of a 
communication free of postage through the district d&k. 
The postal charges of such com munication are to be paid out 
of the School Fund Cess of the district, and this encroach- 
ment 'on the Educational Cess is sure to result in the reduc- 
tion of the nuiiiber of halqabandi schools in districts where 
the ihoome from this source now leaves no. surplus above the 
expenditure. 

The BohUkliund AkJibar of the 21st May notices the estab- 
lishment of a club at Agra by the united efforts of sixteen 
students of the Government College at that place. A meet- 
ing was held on the 7th May, in which speeches in English 
and vernacular were read. The club promises well. 

That those low in social rank as well as the great should 
thus exert themselves in the cause of civilization and en- 
lightenment, says the editor, is due to the active interest the 
Government, North-Western Provinces, takes in the amelio- 
ration and improvement of the people. 
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The Aklihar-i-Aldm of the 26Ui May,' in alhidilig to the 
conferment by His Rxcellency the Viceroy of the title of 
Khan on Moulavie Zia-ud-din, Assistant Professor of ' Arabic, 
Delhi College, in acknowledgment both of his abilities as 
a linguist and his literary services to the Educational Depart- 
ment, holds up the incident as a proof of His BxeelJcney’s 
• appreciation of learned men, but points out the inappropri- 
atencss of the title selected, for two reasons : (1) because it 
"wants the force of a title, being an adjunct commonly 
attached to names of persons ; (2) bocauso it.ill-suits learned 
men. The editor would prefer somo such epithet as, A/sal- 
tcl~Allama or Afzal ul-l<uzala, 

Tho Benares Ahlibar of the 9lb Juno notices, with pleasure 
the conferment by Her Majesty the Queen of tho title of 
“ Companion of tho Star of India” on Babn. Shiva Prasad, 
Inspector, 3rd Circle, Department of Public Instruction, 
North-Westei'u Provinces.. ' ' 

Tho editor speaks in high terms of tho Babu . and his 
cxcrtioiis in the cause bf education, , , 

The Naii/ir-i-Akhliar of the 23rd' June reports that tho 
Sanscrit school established at Banda last year by tho educated 
natives of the city is now in a flourishing condition, and, 
by imparting instruction of a high, order,, has attracted a 
larffo number of students. Tho District authorities are said 

O » . 

to take great interest in the school. 

The Bohilkhund Akhhar of tho 2nd July is informed that 
Moulavie Mahomed Ibrahim Ali, a gentleman of Bichraon, 
has made a donation of Rs. 1,000 in aid of tho proposed 
■ College at Allahabad. The Moulavie is spoken of as foremost 
among the Mnsalmans of Rohilkhuiid in acts of charity and 
benevolence, as Mahanyali Pratap Singh of Tajporo is among 
tho Hindhs, 

Tho Ally<jurh Institute Gazette of the 8th July has a long 
article, in which tho editor discusses the prejudices of tho 
people of India against fomalo education. He 'begins by 
saying that though people of discernment set down the 
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.prcjudicos mid pertinacious adhorcnco to ancestral customs, 
for which Iho natives of India are so famous among all civi- 
lized nations, to their folly and Avrong-headedness, and as 
an evidence of barbarism and want of culture, in his opinion 
it is .unjust to consider tho Hindis as hopolesslj’- prejudiced, 
or every old custom of theirs as an ovidcnco of folly. Tho 
.fact is, that this pertinacity and prejudice had a praiseworthy 
origin ; it began in tho daj'S when India w'as overrun by a 
foreign race, and stood in danger of having its ' natural 
integrity torn in sunder by tho efforts of an alien religion to 
impose itself upon tho people. In those times it was neces- 
sary for the purity and stability of Hindu religion that its 
adliorents should draAV round themselves a hard and fast line 
of ordinances and strict observances. Were it not so, wo 
should have to think that tho natives of India were always 
foolish and prejudiced by nature ; whereas everything proves 
tho contrary, that in ancient times they surpassed all other 
nations of tho world in culture and oivllization. Their present 
state must, therefore, bo referred to tho ruinous effect of tho 
contest for supremacy, which has raged for tho last six 
hundred years. This prejudice, therefore, w'as good in its 
time, and has only now become evil because it has been 
carried too far after the necessity for it has passed away. 

It is wrong, then, to say that all prejudice and attach- 
ment to antiquity is folly. Some prejudices havo .their justi- 
fication in circumstances, and others are rather tho mature 
result of experience, whiehj after careful testing and proof 
of their advantage, have been adopted as established rules. 
Our prejudiced and unenlightened countrymen may some- 
times oven find cause to laugh at their civilized and cultivated 
brethren. This is instanced in tho movement for the educa- 
tion' of women, to which the former were opposed, while 
the latter boldly entered upon it; and in the ardour of the 
pursuit neglected all caution as to tho rules of female seclu- 
sion and tho dangers of permitting women to mix in strange 
society. , They set to work with ft will, and began to instruct 
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tlioir women in a manner winch no prudent Hindustani could 
approve, and wliicli was moreover not asked for by Goverii- 
•ment itself; and the result has been' that all the labour and 
'encouragement of Government have been thrown away. The 
■unwise system of instruotion to which wo allude is that which 
has for some time past been prevalent in Calcutta : wo moan 
that of admitting English ladies into the zenanas to teach 
the women of the house. ’ 

The case of the conversion to Clnistianity of the Hindu 
widow, whifh is now notorious throughout the •whole of India, 
has wrought more evil than can well bo told, and furnishes 
a convincing proof to the opponents of education of tho 
danger which they declared to exist. Reformers have been 
discouraged, tho liberal efforts of tho Government checked, 
and prejudice and obstinacy oonfirmed. 

All this is the result of the Irasty action of our unfortunate 
friends. Had they consulted with those who preached 
caution, and endeavoured to mature some safe scheme. of 
education— had they not sot down this prejudice, as they 
have sot down other prejudices, to want of sense and stupid 
adherence to old customs — female education would have 
prospered in our land, and tho family of a respcotablp man 
would have been saved from shamo. 

. One of the first results of the event was the adoption 
by i\\Q Jalsa-i-TaJuib of Lucknow of a resolution that no 
Christian lady should ever bo admitted into the house of 
any of its mcnibers. 

. Let the reformers then be •warned in time, and not set 
down to prejudice and folly all the restraints and regulations 
which the wisdom of their ancestors has provided for the ^ 
security of tho honour of their families. We wish our women 
to be educated ; but if education- means letting them loose 
to mix ' with whom they please-l^if it means that' as they 
advance in learning ’ they- shall ’ deteriorate in- morals — if it 
means -the loss of our -honour and -the invasion of the privacy 
of our. homes— rwe p.refe’r-our honour to the .education -of our 
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.‘women,, even thoiigli we may be called obstinate, arid'pre- 
. judiced, and wrong-beaded. . • ' . 

The of tbe 26ib' July makes the- following 

remark in reviewing the case of conversion to Christianity r 
. of the Bengali widow oh which this article'has been evidently. 

, built np ‘: — “ It is a great mistake that an incident, which 
happened by a mere ohancej should so far prejudice the Babixs 
against the Christian Missionaries as to induce them to reject 
their invaluable. aid in .the education .of their women. Of 
a. truth, the ladies of the Missionaries are doing much in the. 
cause of female education. In Delhi, for instance, some 
four or .five of them are exerting their utmost, and their 
. ' ' endeavours are likely to be crowned with success, and to 
produce very good results. . A good house is being built for 
their residence, which will cost some 15,000 or 16,000 rupees-, 
put of which 3,000 have been paid by the Maharajah of 
Patyala. It is strange that while in one place such attention 
• is paid by the natives of India to the accommodation of 
Christian ladies, in another they should bo treated with so 
much unkindnoss that people should think of refusing them 
, admittance into their houses.” 

The question of withdrawal’ of state aid from higher 

EDUCATION. 

A correspondent of tlie Agra Akhhar of the 10th July, 
writing from Benaresj wonders what Government means by 
* . contemplating the withdrawal of its aid from higher educa- 
tion. He asks if by that course it hopes that, though at first 
. such education may suffer a decline, yet the people will in 
the end be compelled by necessity to revive it at their own 
expense, and gradually carry the system to perfection j and 
points out what little chance there is of such an anticipation 
being realized. He then asks whether the expenses incurred 
by Government on education are defrayed out of the Indian 
revenues or are paid by the Crown ; and argues that, since 
the latter is not the case, there is no reason why the charges 
under this head should be deemed an unnecessary burden 
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OH the State, while useless extravagances should bo suffered 
to exist in other departments, the Pnblio Works De- 
partment. 

Another article in the same paper alludes with regret to 
the rumour that reductions are impending in the Educa- 
tional Department, North-Western Provinces, the Einanoi^I 
Department having ' ordered retrenchments in the establish- 
ments. , ' ' ■ • . 

The ehief'fault- found with" this Department is that it pro- . 
Tides lodgings for some of the officers belonging to it. The 
. Local Government, it is said, has brought to the notice of 
the Government of India the fact that Inspectors, .Professors, 
and .other officers are leaving the Department in great num- 
bers, and proposes not to fill up 'the posts thus vacated, and 
thereby leave the Department to work its o^yh fall,, and 
gradually come, to an end. If this - report is authentic, says 
the editor, the proposed College at Allahabad should be all 
the more welcomed. 

The same paper - of the 20 th August is sorry to hear that, 
under the orders of the Government of India j- State aid . is 
about to be withdrawn from , the Canning College, Lucknow. 
How little prospect there is of . the College keeping , up its 
present status when its maintenance is left .wholly to local 
resources need scarcely' be mentioned. , The. remarkable pro- 
gress it has made during the short time it' has been in exists ■ 
ence is a rare fact, and the editor regrets that its prospects 
should be blighted. ^‘The grief of the impending down- 
fall of education in Hengal,”. ho •remarks, “ was still, fresh 
in our memory when evil rumours were hoard about the 
Colleges in the North-Western Provinces; and now educa- 
iion in Oudh is likewise to be made short work of.” . ■ ■ ■ 

The NuT-vl-Abs&r of the 29th August has a long leader 
on the question under notice, the substance of which is as 
follows , 

Government has now resolved to make tlie people pay for 
their education themselves ; and this not from any want of 
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.appreciation of the benefits of cnlightonmpnt, bnt simply 
bccanso tho ' Imperial . Treasury cannot meet the demands 
made upon it^ In accordance ■with this resolution, tho educa- 
tional cess has been incorporated with tho land*revenuc in 
tho North-IVestcrn Provinces, Central Provinces, Oudb, tho 
Punjab, and tho Bombay Presidency. But in Bengal tho 
objection had to bo mol, that tho land revonuo was already 
permanently solUed, and tho Lieutenant-Governor supported 
tho zemindars in their opposition to further taxation. Tho 
Secretary of State, however, has now finally disposed of this 
question in his late famous despatch. Ho rules that a tax 
levied by local rates, for local purposes of improvement, upon 
tlic property of all persons liable to tho tax, is not an en- 
hancement of land revenue, and thcroforo not a violation of 
tho permanent sottlcmcnt. It woxild not become us to im- 
pugn tho judgment of our rulers in this decision, but wo 
may profit by tho liberty of speech and discussion accorded 
to us by tho British Government to consider it, at .any rate, 
as a matter of logic aud scholastio argument. It apj)ears to 
us, then, that His Grace has failed to refute this objection to 
the levy of tho tax, that when tho Government in 1793 fixed 
tho land revenue in perpetuity, it did so witli tho same 
intention as that •with which this rovenuo had boon assessed 
from time to time by tho native rulers. But those rulers 
appropriated this rovenuo to whatever purpose in their opi- 
nion was required by the needs of tho State. Whatever was 
required for tho welfare of their subjects they defrayed from 
this sopreo and from no other. It is granted that they did 
not contemplate such expenses as roads and education ; but 
that docs not alter the question. Our Government, more 
enlightened, considers those ns necessary to tho welfare of its 
subjects ; and so would tho Native Governmonts had they also 
reached the same pitch of civilization, aud, so considering, 
would have defrayed those expenses from the assessment, i. c., 
tho demand which in 1793 tho English fixed in perpetuity. 

Sotting aside those arguments, which are now overborne 
by tho authoritative decision of our rulers, who have resoWed 
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to enforce tlio road and school coss in Bengal as in other 
parts of India, let ns consider "whotlier it is 'expedient for 
Government to withdraw its aid from popular education. 'No 
doubt it would bo a great advantage if the people of India 
couH bo roused from their listlessness and inado to under- 
stand that 'they must rely upon their own . exertions ;and 
energy for their enlightonmont and civilization. Government 
has been educating its subjects for the last seventy or eighty 
years, and it might well bo thought that this was long enough 
to. show whether they aro. now able to walk by .themselves. 
Notwithstanding this, and in spito of.tho success achieved.by 
several natives of Bengal, no sufficient general enlightenfiient 
has been brought about ; what wo have is merely external 
and accidental. • Still, when we want clothes, we get them 
-from -EngliMi manufacturers; .when wo travel, we surrender 
ourselves hopelessly to English, engineers when wo fall ill, ' 
wo use English medicines. All the adornments and- luxuries 
of life wo obtain from -England. In very truth^ if God had 
not given us the. earth to till) we should- have, to,' fetch, tlie 
food wo eat from England. Dependent as we are. for every- 
thing- upoA the arts and manufactures of foreign .lands,~and 
skill',. in: such arts.. and manufactures is the result of the 
higher .education, — can, it be said that the -time has yet 
arrived when Government csin with safety leave us to educate 
ourselves? 

In closing the question of withdrsiwal of State support to 
higher education,'! may quote the following- extract from the 
JSuma-i-Fanjab : — , 

“ Jt is ah unquestionable fact that, if the policy, contem- , 
.plated by Lord Mayo is- darned but, 'the light , of learning, 
which has begiin to dawn upon India, -will altogether-vanish, 
and the darkness which once covered it will resume its .reign. 

. All hope that’ poverty and' ignorance taay be brought to an 
end ■will pass away, and the labours of years. in the direction 
bf ■ enlightenment will be given to the winds. The admir- 
able training, which has enabled natives of.'.India to.coiinpete 
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wilh Europeans, even upon the lattor’s ground, which has 
taken them to England and brought them hico to face with 
tho stir of western thought in* its very focus, will bo put 
away utterly out of mind, and ceaso as if ii had never been.” 

Tho N<ijm-ul-Akhbar of tho 13th July notices the ostablish- 
inont at Benares, under tho auspices of Mr. Forbes, tho Olfi- 
ciating Commissioner, of a ragged school. Tho inauguration 
ceremony of tlio institution was presided over by Mr. Forbes 
in person, and tho Slaharnjah of Benares, Babu Shiva Per- 
shad, C.S.L, Inspector, Department Public Instruction, and 
other native gentlemen, were present on tho occasion. Tho 
number of boys w as about sixty. Tho sehool is the fii*st of 
its kind in India. The expenses of its maintenanco will 
be dcfraj'cd by tho Commissioner from his own purso. Tho 
fonndation-stono of a building, provided for this school by 
tliio liberality of the Maharajah of Vizianagram, was laid by 
His Honor tho rjioutouant-Govornor in January, 1871. 

Tho Agra AIMar of tho 20th July notices tho ostablish- 
inent by Jani Bihari Lai, Financial Minister of Bhurtporo, 
of a school in Gokalpara, a raohalla in tho city of Agra, for 
imparting religious instruction. Tho institution is the first of 
its kind in Agra, and tho editor praises tho Minister for 
setting on foot a seminary which will confer much good, and 
instruct and reclaim from vicious habits numbers of childcrn 
who now while away their time in wiindoring about tho streets. 
Another proof of this gentleman’s liberality is his presenta- 
tion of an exhibition of Rs. 200 to the Agra Oollogo for 1870. 

Tho Bohilkhwid AJJibav of tho 6th August praises the 
H.awab of Jonagurh for tho active interest taken by him in 
tho education of his subjeots. It is stated that there aro 
thirty-one schools in the principality, imparting instruction in 
Gujrati and other oriental languages to about 2,500 boys and 
girls. There is also an English and oriental school, founded 
in tho name of tho Prince and Heir- Apparent. Tho cost of 
maintenanco of those schools is Rs. 13,000 ‘ annuall}*-, which 
is defrayed entirdy by tho State. There are, besides, forty.. 
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indigonous schools in tho territory, giving education to 
Juindreds of children; while under tho auspices of the present 
Minister , of tho Btat'o seventeen more have been opened, 
besides two others, one English and the other oriental. 

The Xuv-rtl-Absaj' of the 15th August notices tho brilliant 
success achieved by Babii Anand Mohan Bose, of Calcutta, 
in the late annual examination of tho Cambridge University, 
and the grant by the University to tho Babu of a scholarship 
of £50 per annum, as a reward for the remarkable proficir 
eney displayed bj' him, and sots up tho incident as a. proof 
that tho assertion made in tho AUygnrh Institute GazettOf 
viz.j that BongJilis have not as j'et made any considerable 
advance in enlightenment, is founded on a wrong presump- 
tion. 

The S7iola-i-Tur of tho 23rd August praises Mr. Oldham, 
Magistrate of Ghazeopofe, for taking groat interest in the 
schools . of that city. It is stated that ho has told the Head 
Master of the Victoria School to send to him the cleverest 
boys of the school to learn office work to kutoherry, with a 
view to their being employed when vacancies occur. : / 

The Ndjm-ul-AJihbar of the 24th August asserts that in tlie 
Punjab Educational Department little or no attention is paid' 
to tho study of Persian. The students of the upper classes 
cf tho schools there are said to bo .worse -taught in that 
language than tlie lower pupils of indigenous schools— a-fact . 
sufficiently borne out by the results' of the late Punjab Uni- 
versity examination, in which the best scholars of the schools' 
in the district had taken' part. The editor thinks Govern- 
ment ought to give at least as much attention to Persian as 
to English in its schools. 

The same paper of. the 29th August, referring to the appli- 
cation from the Deputy Inspectors of the 1st Circle, Depart- 
ment Public Instruction, North-Western Provinces^ to the 
Inspector, praying for the grant to. them' by Government of 
-house-rent, and the Director’s orders on the application that 
no such grant could be made, unless the expenditure had been 
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Droviticd for iu the Anriunl Budget of the Department, nor 
could the eharge bo with propriety defrayed from the halqa- 
bundi cess, remarks that as the oflioo \York of Deputy Inspco- 
tors has considerably increased by the development of the 
halqabundi system, it is proper, if liouso-ront is denied them, 
that a building bb erected in each district for their otBccs. 

The Lawrence Gazette of the 2nd September notices the 
establishment, five or six months ago, of an oriental sohool at 
Kirana, a village iu MoozutTornuggur, supported entirely b)’- 
subscriptions raised by the gentlemen of the place. The 
subjects taught are Arabic, Persian, and Arithmetic. 

The management of the school is under the control of a 
committee composed of a head man from each mohalla. The 
inhabitants take a hearty interest in the institution ; and, in 
order to imj)rovc its prospects, propose to raise a further con- 
tribution towards its support by levying one rupee per well 
from the cultivators of the village. 

A correspondent of the Eohitkfiund Akhhar of the 3rd Sep- 
tember, while praising the arrangements made by the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction in connection with the boarding- 
houses attached to the Oollogcs in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, and the regard paid to the morals, health, and general 
comfort of the inmates, draws attention to a particular evil 
which is a source of great inconvenience to them. The Brah- 
mans and Bearers who are .appointed on the part of Govern- 
ment to cook for them, and do the customary pieces of 
service, attend the bo.arding-housc3 in the morning and 
evening to discharge their fixed duties, and absent them- 
selves for the rest of the day, in consequence of wdiich the 
boarders suffer great annoyance. The rich pupils have ser- 
vants of their own; but the poor, especially such as are 
very young, are in a pitiable state. The writer invites the 
attention of the Educational authorities to tho subject, and 
recommends a change in scleoting servants, and striclness 
in dealing with them. 
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Tlio RoJiilkhund Alchbar of tlio 1 Olli iSoptomlmr noticos with 
plorisliro llio nssignmojit by tlio Oolloclor of Gliasicbporo of a 
sum of Rs. 2,000 out of the Local Fund of tlio district to 
the pvojioscd University at Allahabad, with tlio wish that Iho 
iiitoi’cst of tho inoiioy bo dovoted to scholarships to.bo given 
to students coming from Glmzccporo. 

Tlio Najm-ul-Akhbav of (ho 24th Scplcinlior reviews the 
results of tho annual examination of the Civil ISuginccring 
Oollcgo at Roorkeo, and tho prizes awarded to tho studonti} 
for the prolieicnoy displayed bj' them. Tho results of tho 
oxamiiiatioii aro highly creditablo, and the writer is glad to 
find that tho College is making rapid progress. But ho 
regrets that., in proportion .-is It is improving, the rules for 
admission aro being made moro and more strict. Perhaps 
tho most distasteful rule was that requiring that tho size of 
tho candidates should not exceed 5 feel, 4 inches. Fortu- 
nately, this was rosoiiulod by the kind iulorfercneo of Sir 
William Jluir. Tuition fees, house-rent, and the demand 
of a certain knowledge of English, are now grievances. Tho 
philanthropic founder of tho Roorkeo College meant that tho 
])upils of tchsbolco and lialqabandi schools should largely 
benefit by it, and it will indeed bo a pity if his object is lost 
sight of. ' 

Tho Meerut Dchaliuff Society's Journal for the month of 
S^tombor has an essay on female education, written by tho 
Poshkar ofHuzoor Tohsoel, Moernt, • Tho writer reviews the 
objections generally raised by tho people of India to female , 
education, and remarks that their apathy is not likely to 
give way until they feel that tlieir worldly interests aro con- 
cerned in tho movement. Accordingly, ho suggests that 
Government should make it a rule, in conferring respectable 
posts in tho public sorvico on natives, not only to attach 
iraportanco to high birth, but to pay special regard to tlio 
fact that those among them in whoso families the practice 
of teaching girls to road and write obtains, shall be proforred 
to others who neglect tho education of thdir women. This 
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rule will not fail to incluco Ibo elite of society to altoud to 
tbo education of tlioir women ; and, after tlio example lias 
thus been set by tbom, it will bo most cbcorfully followed by 
tboso below tbom in rank. 

The Dd>ddba~i-Sikandri of tbe 31st October, in a long 
leader, states Uiat tbe great fault in tbe educational system 
cstablisbcd by tbe Qovernmont for tbe benefit of its subjects 
is, that useful sciences and tbo practical arts of life, wbicb 
people in general cbiofly care to learn as being best calculated 
to supply Ibcir immediate wants and open ready resources for 
gaining a livelibood, do not form part of tbo instruction 
imparted at tbo sebools and colleges. Viewing things in 
ibis light, it w'ill not bo presuming too much to assort that 
tbo training aflbrdcd to prisoners in Goverumnt jails answci's 
a more useful end than tbo school-master's teaching. Con- 
victs in Jails produce work wbicb brings in money sufficient 
not onlj* to cover tbo cost .of tboir maintenance and the 
establishments kept up, but to leave a surplus. 

To remove this crying defect from tbo system, and mako 
their schools widely popular and inviting to tbo public at 
I large, tborcforc, it is proper for Government to teach tbo 
European sciences, and the practical and industrial arts of 
life, side by side with other branches of learning. For in- 
stance, boys in balqabandi schools should bo taught, besides 
tbo usual curriculum of studios, the agricultural arts which 
have] been so far developed in Europe, tbo uso of steam 
engines, and such other matters as are likely to prove of 
practical utilitj*. So also schools ui largo cities and towns 
should impart training in handicrafts and manufactures, so 
that, after completing their educational career, students may 
not bo obliged to depend wholly on tlicir books for bread, and. 
wander about in search of employment. In fact, if that 
course be adopted, India will soon emerge from its state of 
misery and wretchedness, while schools and colleges will 
in time command a handsome income, which will go a 
great way towards rolioving Government from a largo portion 
of the cost of education.' 
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, Similarlj, Normal Schools can be made more' useful if the 
inasters now appointed to them, and who as a rule are well 
$aid, be replaced by new instructors from England, who, 
besides scholastic attainments, are well versed in the arts of 
agriculture and the mechanical sciences, and could thus 
impart useful knowledge to the village teachers under train- 
ing. Il will do much good, for instance, if the mdimental 
principles of agriculture be impressed on their minds by 
actual experiments. Initiatory measures of this kind will 
considerably facilitate the development of the arts of agricul- 
ture in India. 

• The iVajm of the Sth November . refers to tb© 
question that has at present arisen, and forms a subject of 
discussion iii English newspapers, as to whether a Principal 
or an Inspector should have precedence in rank and emolu- 
ments. Much has been said oh' both sides. Some give their 
opinion in favour of the Principal on the plea that his duties- 
require superior scholarship to enable him to pro^re students 
for University degrees, while the Inspector can carry -on the 
work of Ills office without sudh a qualification. Others allege 
that, as a thorough acquaintance with the vernaoulars and 
the system of education in force are necessary requiremente 
foe an Inspectorship, men fresli from England are ill-suited 
for the post until they have acquired experience. 

As the arguments advanoed on both sides are equally valid, 
the writer thinks it a delicate task to give preference to one 
post above the other. The revised scale of salaries now sanc- 
tioned for educational officers has led some of them, both 
in the Nqrth-'Western Provinces and the Punjab, to express 
dissatisfaction with the new arrangements, and prefer oom- 
plaints to Government with re^rd to their claims. The 
writer believes that the oomplaihts of the officers in question 
will gain attention, and that the new arraugemout will 
undergo modifications. 

The same paper condemns the Bosolution of the .Govorur 
mont of India for the transfer of the Female Normsd SohoOjI 
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?rom Bomba}' to Poona. A school, says tho writbv, is not 
?. kutcUorry that can be hold now in ono place and now iti 
anothor. It takes root in a city, and to disjilace it for a whim 
is highly objectionable. It is a pity that tho complaints of 
tho people against tho mcasnro wore totally disregarded. 

A correspondent of tho BohUkhund Aklibar of tho 12th 
November raontions tho valuablo services rendered to litcra- 
tliro by Munshl Nuwal Kishoro, tho proprietor of tho Verna- . 
oular Press at Lucknow which goes by his name. The writer 
alludes to tho Llunslu’s application to tho Punjab Gpvorn- 
nicnt for permission to print at his press tho Vernacular books 
used in tho schools in tho Punjab, with a view to enable 
students to get them at a cheaper rate. Ho blames tho Gov^^ 
ernmont for not complying with tho Munshl’s reasonable 
request, and condemns tho narrow policy it has adopted of 
giving a small reward to authors of vornacular publications, 
and thereby securing their copyright to itself. This policy 
is consui'od as a more mercantile proceeding, and tho writer 
contrasts it with tho liboKal views oi (ho Go\'crumont, North*- 
Westorn Provinces, in tho matter of authorship, as expressed 
in its Notification promising rewards for tho production of 
good works in tlio vornacular. 

In conclusion, tho writer thinks that tho work done ivt Gov* 
ernmont presses would be performed at a cheaper price at 
private presses. If editions of five or Bi.\ thousand copies, for 
instance, wore to bo printed at a private instead of a Govern- 
ment press, there would bo a clear gain of 40 or 50 per cent.’ 
to Govermnont, as well as to tho people. Tho writer hopes 
that tho Government of India will give a general permission 
to proprietors of private presses to print educational works, ^ 
and remarks that if tho work of Government offices wore to 
bo performed at private presses, a saving of some lakhs of 
rupees would ensue. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Alli/gurh Institute Gazette of the 28th January, under 
tho heading “Tho Travellers to London,” publishes aii 
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intorosting loUcr from Saiyid Ahmnd, giving an acconnt ol 
vvliat ho saw in Ids jouvnoy from Marsoillcs lo Versailles. 

Tho Agra Ahhhar of tho 30th J.annary notices Iho Durbar 
held by tho Lieutenant-Governor, North-Western Provinces, 
at Agra, on tho 26th idem, and tho oxccllont address iti 
Oordoo delivered by him on tho ocoasion. Among other 
subjects, His Honor laid peculiar stress on tho importance of 
fomalo odiioalion, and alluded to tho rewards given to authors 
of meritorious works under tho Prize Notification. - 

Tho same paper remarks upon the proposal of tho Hindu- 
stani gentlemen of Lucknow to present a sword worth two 
lakhs of rupees to His Boyal Highness tho Duke of Edin- 
burgh. It is obsorvod that this rare weapon is intended more 
to ropresont a curiosity than a present on tho part of the 
gontlomon. 

Tho Dabdaba-i-Sikandri of tho 31st January, alluding to 
Iho visit of tho Duke of Edinburgh to India, says that the 
people of Ajmoro have 'originated a report that the ancient 
custom of paying tribute in tho shape of a dola, which obtained 
under tho Moghul sovereigns, will bo renewed. Tho writer 
is at a loss to make out what tho report could mean, but pre- 
snmos that it may mean th.at tho people of India want a 
separate king for their country. 

The Allygurh InstitxiU Gazette of tho lltb February, with 
regard to tho question of the JOelhi Gazette as to tho acceptance 
of the Vicoroyalty of India by, Prineo Alfred, remarks that 
the plan is fraught with good. There cannot bo a simpler 
and hotter way for bringing India to a close attachment with 
England than tho placing in tho Viceregal chair a Prineo of 
the Blood Boyal. Tho editor asks his contemporaries. to 
consider tho propriety of the plan, and observes that, were 
there sudi. a thing in India as public opinion, he would be 
glad to see it expressed upon the point. 

The same paper of the 18th February publishes another 
letter from Saiyid Ahmad, under the heading “ Tho Tr.i- 
Tollers to London,” This is an account of what he saw at 
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Paris. Ho describes with wonder and admiration tho niagni- 
ficonco and splendour of tho city and tho streets, and tlio 
cxccllont arrangemonts kept up for cleanliness and conve- 
nience. Ho is also struok with tho politeness which chai’ac- 
Icrizos tho French in a marked degroe. In taking a view 
of tho gr.audour with which ho finds himsolf surrounded, ho 
is naturally reminded of tho Persian couplet Agar Fir- 
daus b\irru-i-zarain ust, huminast-o-huminast-o-huminast.”. 
(If thcro is a paradise on earth, it is tins’, it is this, it is this.) 
Tho circumstance of his going to a shop to buy gloves is 
told with quaint minuteness. Tho mistress of tho shop is 
doscribed as being a young lady of comely appearance, tho 
sweet music of whoso speech ho comp.ares to tho ditties of a 
httlbiil. But what particularly struck tho writer wtis that 
to tho accomplishments of her person sho added an acquaint- 
ance with four languages, French, Italian, English, and Ger- 
man. 

There is a certain na'ivcld about tho Saiyid’s descriptions 
which makes them rcad.ablc, but his details are often ridicu- 
lous and in bad taste. Tho reporter’s account perhaps makes 
too much of these, but they sadly tarnish tho general effect. 

Tho same paper of tho 25 th February publishes an ad- 
dress by Saiyid Ahmad in England to his countrymen, in 
which tho writer excuses himself for his hard words. He 
calls upon them to weigh tho Justice of his remarks, and 
exhorts them to give up following in tho wako of thoir 
forefathers, and improve thoir condition by taking adv.antago 
of tho light of western civilization. Ho contrasts tho fond- 
ness of Hindustanis for outward show with .tho appreciation 
of intrinsic worth pceuliar to the Europeans, .and prjiiscs the 
extreme simplicity of tho latter in matters of dress and deco- 
ration. Ho speaks of having siit at the same table with the 
Duke of Argylo, who served him with a bottle of writer with 
his, own hands, and, when tho dinner was over, took up his 
umbrella and hat, and departed ; and of having met Prince 
Frederick of Soldeswig-Holstoin in a library, attired like a 
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common gentleman, and witli no servant or mace-bearer in 
bis suite. 

He then alludes to the amazing advancement, made by the' 
Huropeans in arts and sciences. Boys in ILuropean schools' 
are mentioned to bo as well acquainted with the principle of 
the attraction of gravitation as Newton was., ' ’ 

, With such wonderful progress in civilization before him, 
he cannot help being ashamed of his own country. . Ho says 
he cannot look in the face any European who has been to 
India. Happening to meet a European friend of his, who 
holds a high position under Government, and having been 
just married, was about to sail for India, he feels ashamed 
in having to remark to the lady, his wife, that' she would not 
find India the fine country it is imagined to*bo by Europeans 
•who halve never been to it. The lady expresses her surprise 
on hearing that Hindustani women of rank were so ignorant, 
as not even to be able to write a letter to their husbands. 

' He then gives an explanation for his conduct in Cating 
fowls killed by their necks being twisted. 

The writer proceeds to praise the Europeans for having 
fixed hours for stated duties, which is hot the case with 
Hindustanis. 

He goes on to say that men of the lowest orders in England 
perfectly understand the principles of the arts and trades they 
follow, and that the system , of machinery, which even 
Hindustanis, who think themselves wise, cannot understand 
the use of, is well understood by artizans of the lowest rank. 

He then alludes to the great body of men' in' England, 
(estimated at 35,000) who earn a respectable living by their, 
literary labours. > 

The remarkable progress of the press is also noticed.- It is 
stated that the total number of newspapers daily published iii ' 
England amounts to some 15 or 20 lakhs. - ‘ 

[Note. — The Reporter’s abstract translation of the articlq 
is too poor. Ho has omitted much- that is' of value' 'ilUid 
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interest, and expressed jfacts which ought to have been given, 
in full with a brevity which has destroyed the force of the 
original. Here nud there, too, gross mistakes have been' 
committed. For instance, (attraction, or the attraction 
of gravitation) has been mistaken for joi&. 

Again, at page 93.-— ‘ Ho then proceeds to ask,’ &c. In 
the original no question is asked at all. Tho->writer simply 
says that his object in undertaking a journey to England was 
to see how and by what means the people there had reached 
such a high standard of civilization, while India was grovel- 
ling in darkness.] 

The XJrdAi Delhi Gazette of the 2Gth February alluded to 
the refusal of the Duke of Edinburgh to accept costly pre- 
sents. He is said to have declined the shawl presented to 
him by the Maharajah of Cashmere, which it had taken 300 
persons to work up in three years. He was, however, pre- 
vailed upon to accept it as a gift for the Queen. 

The Ab-i-Hai/at-i-Hind of the Ist March comments upon 
the benefits of the tours made by Sir William Muir and Mr. 
Hempson. Their annual visits are praised as being well 
calculated to uproot ignorance and the vicious practices 
current in the country, and to spread knowledge. 

The Naeim-i-Jounpore of the same date has an article on 
the advisability of conferring the Viceroyalty of India on 
Prince Alfred. The arguments advanced are similar to those 
inentioned above. 

The Allygurh Institute Gazette of the 4th March has a long 
letter containing particulars of a discussion w'hich took place 
at Mirzapore with regard to Saiyid Ahmad’s writings frorn 
England, on the occasion of the entertainment given to the 
Nawab of Tonk by Maulavi Mahdi Ali, Tehseeldar of the 
place. The dispute is interesting. There are two parties— 
one in favour of the Saiyid in the person of the Tehseeldar, 
smd the other against him. The Tehseeldar’s dissertation,- 
like his other speeches, is eloquent; and by a series of ques- 
tions and answers that passed between him and thp opposite 
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iwrty, ho at last convinces tho latter that the Saiykl in 
writing in disparaging terms of his countrymen was inspired 
by patriotic feelings, and that liisaims were honourable. Tho 
faet of his being busy in writing a book in London in vin- 
dication of the prophothood of Mahomed and tho cause of 
Islam, convinces the parly opposed to him of its error in' 
thinking him an apostate from tho Moslem faith. As a proof 
of tho approoialion of his labour in the cause of religion, 
all present willingly offered to render him pecuniary help — 
the Uawab heading the list of subsoribers with Bs. 1,000 

Tho same paper of the 11th March publishes another letter 
from Saiyid Ahmad, in which the ■writer explains how easy 
it is for Musalmans to travel on board ship to England. Ho 
docs not deem it unlawful to cat flesh and fowl slaughtered 
by Christians after Uicir own way of killing tho animals. As 
to tlio S/jieJs, adds he, they are bound by their religious doc- 
trines to eat whatever is offered by a Musalman brother, 
without calling in question its ceremonial purity. Accord- 
ingly, tho best plan for them will bo to take a friend or 
servant of tho Simni sect with them, who can serve them 
with the food they require. 

The same paper of tho 1 8th March has another letter from 
Saiyid Ahmad, dated London, tho 18th February, 1870, in 
which tho ■writer gives an account of tho opening of the 
British Parliament. 

Tho same paper, of tho 25th March, publishes the reply of 
Maulavi Mahdi Ali to Saiyid Ahmad’s address to his coun- 
trymen from England. Tho writer, while taking objection 
to some of tlio opinions expressed by tho Saiyid, thinks his 
advice and arguments to bo well worthy of consideration, 
and exhorts his fellow-Musalmans to weigh them well, and 
devise means for improving tho fallen condition of India. 
With regard to their prospects of improvement in a . secular 
point of view, says he, it ■mil be observed that formerly 
Musalmans obtained their suhsistened from, jageers and mati- 
fees, .or from Go'vernmont employment. Tho former no 
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longer exist, while the latter is becoming more and. more 
hampered with . conditions of passing prescribed tests, of a 
knowledge of English, &c. It is time, therefore, for the 
people to be up and doing. 

He goes on to explain the reason of the apathy of the 
Musalmans to send their children to schools to be no other, 
than the apprehension that the prosecution of an English 
course of study may leave them no time to read their scrip-, 
turns, and thence lead them to become irreligious. 

Under these circumstances, he argues, we must eitlier take 
to modern civilization, and with it bid adieu to our faith, or 
shut ourselves from all worldl}' advancement. Either course 
is fatal ; and, in the midst of the dilemma, the writer sees 
no other resource than in the establishment of a Society 
at Allahabad, Agra, or Delhi left, and the foundation under 
its auspices of a college for imparting religious instruction, 
side by side with secular leaniing. 

Fpr the remainder of the Maulavi’s reply, which has been 
carried on to a considerable length, and is written in a very 
able and masterly manner, see pages 194 to 197, 219 to 225, 
and 239 to 242 of the “ Selections.” 

The Jultoa^i-Tiir of the 7tli April praises the eloquent 
rejoinder of Maulavi Mahdi Ali to Sai^dd Ahmad’s address 
to his countrymen from England as full of genuine feeling 
•and patriotism, and as coming homo to the hearts of the 
people of India; it is also praised for the beauty of its 
language. 

The' Sola-i~ Tdr of the 29th March publishes a criticism 
by Imdad Ali, Deputy Collector of Oawnpore, on the article 
by Saiyid Ahmad as to the legality of eating meat dressed 
by Christians after their own way of killing the animals. 
The Saiyid justified his conduct in eating food of this kind 
by referring tlie objectors to the following verse of the Quran ; 

** And the food of those who possess sacred books is lawful 
to you;” and to the tradition recorded by Abii Daud : “ Eat 
6 14 
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of that over which the name of God hath been invohod. The 

* , ■ 

food of the people of the book is la\7ful to you, and your food 
is lawful to them.” 

Imdad Ali takes exception to this explanation, and- remarks . 
that the word tndm, in the language of Hijazy is -used, only 
to denote wlieatf and does not include meat ; and that even if 
tho verse quoted above wore of general application, still, 
according to the verse, “ I have made unlawful to you that 
•which dies of itself, and blood, and the flesh of swine, and 
that which is slaughtered in other than God’s name, and 
tliings strangled, and things stoned to death,” fowls killed 
by their necks being twisted, eaten by the' Saiyid, cannot be 
lawful food, coming as they do under things strangled. The 
writer adds that the precept of Abu Daud, quoted by. the ' 
Saiyid as his authority, is not of general appHcaiion, and 
that wore it so Musahnans would bo justified in eating the 
flesh of swine, also a kind of 'food used by Christians. . 

The Allggurh Institute Gazette of the 6th May publishes a 
remarkable letter from Saiyid Ahmad Khdn in London, in 
which the writer considers the criticisms made by the several- 
editors of vernacular newspapers in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces on his appeal to his countrymen (see pages 213-19 of 
the “ Selections).” 

A. B . — This letter is well ■written, arid is well worthy, of 
perusal. ' . . , . 

The RohilkJmnd Aklihdr of the 3rd December contains a 
letter to Saiyid Ahmad Khan frdm one who styles himself his 
‘ Sincere Friend,’ and the addressee’s reply thereto.' 

The friend, while confessing that the Saiyid is an orthodox 
Musalman and a sincere well-wisher of ' his fellows, and that 
he has devoted his life in the cause of the good of mankind, 
and the Musalmans in particular, remarks that his way of 
teaching the world is bad, and not likely to load to the object 
he has in view. 

He goes on to mention how when ho left India for Eng- 
land people heaped blame and reproaches on him ; how they 
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became milder in tlieir -jndgmcnt wlion they heard of his . 
having written a book 'in England in justification of the 
prophcthood of Mahomed ; and how on his return from Eng-, 
land his altered fashion of dress, &c., again confirmed them 
as to his being Cliristiati in habits and sentiments. 

The writer advises the Saiyid to give up the Christian 
fashion of dress and resume the Musalman habit, &c., and, if 
possible, to undertake a pilgrimage to Mecca. In a word, he 
would wish the Saivid to look like a regular Musalman and 
observe ail the forma of the Moslem faith, which, in the 
writer’s opinion, is the only sure way of his advice and 
e:chortations being listened to by his countrymen. 

The Saiyid thanks the writer for his advice, but expresses 
his inability, or rather unwillingness, to abide by it. He 
observes that Musalmans, like the Hindfis, blindly adhere to 
the old forms and superstitions, which he hates. He wishes 
to assure all, that to visit England and live there— to be on 
term's of friendship and sincerity with the kajfii's ,( Christians), 
such as are duo from man to man — to eat and drink with 
them (forbidden food being, of course, excepted)' — to sit at 
the same table with them, aud eat with knives and forks, and 
to wear coats and pantaloons — can by no means injure one’s 
faith, which, he says, remains as firm by so doing as when a 
karta is worn, and the other forms of the Musalman faith are 
observed. 

He goes on to express his conviction that the Musalman 
dress and. modes of living are bad, and that a change in 
them is necessary. He approves of the Turkish forms of 
dress, which, he says, he has adopted. 

In conclusion, he expresses his aversion to the assumption 
of a pious habit or a religious appearance. All such change 
is his abomination. He thinks it only becomes foxes and 
cats to answer their end by putting on false appearances. 
He adds, were not Musalmans under the wrong impression 
that going to England makes a man a renegade, he wonld 
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have certainly visited Mecca on his way liomo, although he 
was not bound so to do.- • . 

■ The Nayir-i^AkhUr of the 7th April, quoting the PanjaM 
Akhbar, states that Dr. Loitner has moved the Anjuman~i- 
Panjah to solicit the Lieutonant-Govcrnov to issue a direular 
to the Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners of svll Divi- 
sions and Districts within his jurisdiction, directing thorn to 
appropriate a special roam whore persons desirous of oalling 
on them may wait until they are admitted to an interview', 
and thereby avoifl the inconvenience of having to pace to and 
fro in the verandah or the eonrtry.ard, waiting upon, the 
pleasure of tho chuprassoes and bearers for tho privilege of 
being supplied with a seat. The Doctor at tho same time 
does not forget to advise native gentlemen who visit European 
officers to speak to the purpose, and not intrude upon their 
valuable time'" with irrelevant discourse ; ho also suggests that 
they should take a card with them containing simply their 
name, without any superfluous titles or forms of address. 

The same paper notes that an order is about to issue from 
Her Majesty’s Government desiring European officers to bo 
cordial and conciliating in their intercourse with Hinddstani 
gentlcraen and nobles. 

In connection with the above subject, may bo given the 
substance of an article' which occurrs in a number of the 
Meerut Deiating Society's Journal. A question is 'proposed 
by George Pcsohe, a member of the Society, as to wither 
the English practice of dismissing Hindustani visitors, after 
exchanging a few words with them, is preferable to that of the 
Hindustanis, who, when a person comes tb'soe them, never 
bid him go ui\less he himself asks leave. 

The writer asks, why if the English practice is bad, do not 
the people give it up? and why if it is good, do not the 
Hindlistanis adopt it?. He adds, if it be said tliat every country 
has a fashion of its own,- aud that therefore the Europeans 
have their forms of .visit and the Hindustanis theirs, it might' 
justly . bo asked- if the practice in question is observed by- 
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Europcfins among llicmsolves. As this is not tlio' case, it is 
plain that the practice is oxtromoly unpleasant to Hindustanis, 
and far from onnsistent with good manners, besides being at 
variance with Her lilajcsty’a wishes, according to which 
Hindustanis and Enropcans ought to bo friendly and familiar 
with one another. 

1 observe that the editor of a Panjab paper likewise makes 
comments on the above subject. Ho alludes to the difficulties ' 
which Hindiistanis have to cxpcrionco in gaining access to 
European officers in consequence of the offensive bchavionr 
' of the orderlies and attendants who wait on them, and tho 
extortions practiced by tho latter. The writer recommends 
that, in order to make amends for this inaccessibility, the 
authorities of each district should sot apart a d.ay or two in 
each week for holding a public durbar, at which every person 
who wishes may bo at liberty to attend, and free to commu- 
nicate his thoughts and sentiments, or whatever ho may have 
to say. 

Tho editor thitilcs that, among other advantages by this 
simple plan, much valuable information and many important 
secrets connected with tho ruled will come to the knowledge 
of tho rulers, while they will command an extensive popu- 
larity and esteem, Tho Deputy Commissioner of Delhi is 
named as an example of an English officer who has gained 
a wide reputation and popularity in tho city by the plan 
snggested. 

Tho Julioai-hTtir of tho 7th April quotes a ludicrous 
suggestion from tho correspondence of the Delhi Gazette, tho 
gist of which is that, instead of resorting to so many shifts 
and expedients to make up tho deficit in tho finances, the 
Government would do better to impose a tax on ladies, so that 
each may rate her beauty according to its degree of perfection 
and loveliness. The Julioa-i-Ttlr remarks on this tliat -the 
fair will, of course, reconcile themselves to it, and will' cheer- 
fnlly pay the tax ; but adds that the income from a similar 
tax in England would be far more considerable. 
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Tho AMhar-i-Alam of tlio same date mentions that an 
assembly of Pundits from, diflorent parts of India was held at. 
Bombay, with a view to carry into e/Foct the proposal for the 
re-marriage of Hindoo widows, after the legality of tho 
practice has been established on religious grounds. Tho editor 
approves of tho plan in contomphition. 

The Latorenoe Gizeite of the .13th April mentions, on. the 
authority of the Times of India, that at Bombay a Hindoo 
widow of 21 jmars of ago, who lost her husband only three 
years ago, and had even a son born to her, was united in a 
second marriage on tho 6th of Mareh last. 

Tho Jidvoa-i-TAr of tho 15th April notices an application 
made by Nawab Agha Jan, a gentleman of Bombay, to Her 
Majesty the Queen, praying that His Iloyal Highness tho 
Duke of Edinburgh bo delegated to India as Viceroy and 
Governor-General. The application is said to contain strong 
reasons in proof of tho desirability of the proposal. Among 
other, advantages which, it is affirmed, will bo gained by the 
measure, is suggested a considerable reduction in the military 
expenses of tho country — an argument of which the editor of 
tho Julwa-i- Tiir fails to see tho force. 

Tho Mufid-i-Am of tho same date notices the dedication by 
the Bao of Kutch of a lakh and a half of rupees to tho erec- 
tion of a school at Mandir Devi, to perpetuate the memory of 
Prince Alfred’s visit to the spot. 

The Rohllkhtnd Aklibar of tho 16th April mentions that in 
a Committee held at Allahabatl, a sum of Rs. 7,000 was raised - 
by the people for laying out a splendid garden in commemora- 
tion of the Prince’s visit to tliat place. 

More than one newspaper publish a letter supposed to have 
been sent by His Iloyal Highness tlie Duke of Edinburgh . 
from India, to his brother the Prince of Wales in England. 

The editor of the Medwa AMilar doubts whether the above 
letter was written by the Duke or some one of his attendants, and 
thinks that if it actually proceeded from the Duke, His Royal 
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HighjicBS must certainly bo very wise and ingenious. JiVith 
tbo exception of the statement as to the natives’ houses being 
superbly decorated, and the roads being kept clean — a con- 
clusion which, ho thinks, the Prince was led to deduce from 
the good avrangomonts which the Municipal Committees had 
made for the occasion of his visit — the rest of tho letter is 
approved ns true and just. 

Tlic Jiilwa-i-Ti’(r of the 30th April praises tho Social /;«- 
provcmenl Society at Cawnporo for raising a sum of Rs. 3,000 
by subscrijdions, in order to perpetuate tho memory of Prince 
Alfred’s visit to that citj?. The money will be invested in 
Government Promissory Notes, tho interest (Rs. 120 per 
annum) to be devoted to tho Zillah and the Girls’ Schools in 
tbo city. ** This,” s.iys tho editor “ is indeed an admirable 
way of showing foalt}* to tho Government, to contribute to 
tho public good, and, above all, to associate the Prince’s name 
Avith learning.” 

Tho BohiUihiind AJUibar of tho 7lh May, quoting tho tJome 
Ncics (London) to tho ctFect that tho editor of a newspaper 
at Constantinople was sentenced to imprisonment for publish- 
ing an article against Ali Pasha, Prime Minister of tho Sultan 
of Turkey, concurs Avith tho AUibar-i -Alam in thinking that 
newspaper writers ought not to bo punished with confinement 
for mis-statements, a course which would check the liberty 
of tho Press, and that it Avould bo a sutfisient punishment for 
the offence to refute their statements. 

Tho AVtjgurJi InstUute Gazette mentions that the compli- 
mentary Sanscrit and Hindi poems composed b 3 '’ the Pundits 
and Bards of Benares, at tho instance of Baboo Harish 
Oliandra, a gentleman of that city, in praise of Prince Alfred, 
on tho occasion of his recent visit to Lidia, ivere collected into 
a book, which was published for circulation. The book is 
entitled Soman Anjulij and is said to have so highly delighted 
the Maharajah of Rewah that he sent a sum of Rs. 2,100 to 
the kotwal of Beuares to bo distributed, Rs. 100 a piece, to 
tho Pundits whose performances were contained in it. 
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Jf Pundits, says the editor of -a' Punjab . nowspapei*, 
continue to meet with similar encouragement and appreciation 
froqi the Rajahs of this country, the Sanscrit language, which 
has so much declined during late years, is sure to revive. 

The Lawrence Gazette of the 11th May quotes from the 
Indian Mirror an interesting article on the difference between 
Hindustanis and Englishmen. It is remarked that English- 
men have to spend much in food and drink, while Hindustanis 
live on simple faro, and have limited wants, which are satisfied 
with the products of their own country, which is far from 
being the case with their European brethren. The Mirror 
reasons from this that to impose taxes on the two people 
alike is unjust under the circumstances, and that assessments 
should fall exclusively upon the Hindustanis. 

Tho Lawrence Gazette expresses its surprise at the 
Mirror's opinions, and remarks that, though at first sight it 
would appear that Europeans have to incur greater expenses 
than the Natives, 3 ’’ot, whe'n it is borne in mind that tho 
European has his earnings at his own disposal, while tho 
Hindustani is overburdened with extraneous expenses conse- 
quent • on the support of all connected with him by the ties 
of relation, not to mention the wide difference in their income, 
or the fact that it is tho Hindustanis wdio are affected by 
the reduction system, matters will seem to stand quite 
otherwise. On tho exclusive consideration of tho simple 
habits of living, therefore, it is anything but just to adjudge - 
that tho wiiole burden of tlie taxes should be thrown on the 
Natives. On the contrary, we cannot but determine that, on 
account of drawing high salaries and enjoying greater inde- 
pendence, all taxes should fall on Europeans. 

The Ifilr-nl-Absdr of the 15th Juno has a long leader 
on the importance of tlie newspaper system, and the great 
advantages gained by it at so small a cost. He contrasts 
its development, currency, and freedom in India under the 
British rule with its fettered and defective state under the. 
Mahomedan sovereigns, and its extensive' usefulness and 
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wliolesome influence at the present day with the limited 
. good-wrought by it in past times. 

In the times of tho Malioracdan Kings each subah and 
district had a secret intelligencer attached to it, who kept 
tho Court constantly informed of what passed ; so, also, each 
town and city had its newsman, who likewise reported its 
affairs to the Sovereign. Large sums werb spent in gaining 
secret information both by the sovereign and his nobles. 
Now-a-days this system of bspionago is replaced by the pub- 
lic press. But it is a matter of regret that the interest taken 
by the rulers of tho country in tho latter is in no way pro- 
portionate to that taken under the old regime in the former. 

Undoubtedly the former system had its evils — misrepre- 
sentation, exaggeration, want of discrimination between the 
true and false ; these are a matter of history. W'h'le, on tho 
other hand, tho publicity and openness tised by the British 
Government is such that it is impossible for misrepresenta-' 
tioh or false statements to stand before the truth. Nay, 
such is the liberty allowed, that a newswritor is permitted 
freely to criticise tho orders and proceedings of Government 
itself. It is not sufficient for a nowswriter merely to retail 
iiltclligcnce, or bring news of distant countries home to the 
doors of every one ; he is, as it were, the advocate of tho 
people, and is bound to keep the rulers alive to the interests 
of their subjects, and by expounding the true motives of the 
rulers and the blessings secured by their rule to the subjects, 
to dispel their ignorant prejudices and fears. Ho is an am- 
bassador between tho Sovereign and tlie people, and a well- 
wisher of both alike. Such being the dignity of the news- 
writer, it is, thinks the editor, a great defect in our Govern- 
ment that so little regard is paid to his office. , How much 
more consideration was had by the Kings of former times 
to the defective means of intelligence which they possessed, is 
illustrated by a story of Abii Jdfir, second Cf the Abbasi 
•Khaliphs, who was famous for his carefulness and per- 
severance in informing himself of the condition of his people. 

5 15 
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'Ihd writer concludes with an appeal to his follows to ho 
mindful of tlicir high responsibility ; to bo impartial, truth- 
ful, and plain-spoken ; and to remember the penalties in 
tills world and tho nest which will attach to dny desertion of 
their duties. . ’ . 

The RoMWtund AlaJibdr of tho 2nd July gives an account 
of a meeting which was held in the Hanover Square Rooms, 
London, on May 26th last, for tho purpose of discussing 
tho question of tho exclusion of women from tho franchise 
and other privileges now.held exclusively by men, . 

Tho meeting was attended by a largo number of eminent 
mon, and presided over by Mrs. P. A.' Taylor. There was 
also a largo gathering of ladies upon the platform. ' Mrs. 
Taylor addressed tho assembly, arguing that it was unjust 
and illogical to consider women unfit for a share in' the gov-, 
ernmont of the' country when they were acknowledged 
to be the fit. persons to bo. entrusted with tlio care of tho 
household, and were, moreover, .compelled to pay taxes liko 
other citizens. She contrasted tlie unwillingness of the mon 
in the present day to do justico to women with tho fooling' 
which manifested itself whon the abolition of slavery, was- 
proposed. . Men wore found thon to declare' that there was 
a natural fitness in tho servitude in which tho - negroes wore 
kept, and that liberty was only meant for their masters. 
Hotwitlistanding their unreason, tho cause of liberty and 
justico conquered then, as it will undoubtedly prevail now,- 
when it is seen that women are in no respect inferior to mon 
in discretion or capacity. . ' 

It is said that this appeal was approved of by all tho eminent 
persons present, except Mr. Millj who replied, pointing out 
that the chief objection made by mon to allowing women, 
to .take part in public affairs was that the latter were notori- 
ously moro subject to clerical influence than mon ; . and-it was 
feared that, if admitted to authority, they would import- all 
manner of sectarian hatreds and di virions into tho buriuess 
-of . the commohwoaltli. Other objections -were' also, urgedj 
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l)Ht wUliout cflccl, llic latlics on ilio platform replying to all 
• with so much warmth and vigotir that it was obvious they 
intended never to cease agitation and discussion until tho}’- 
oblaiucd the liberty Ihcj’ demanded. Tho meeting at last 
brolcc up without any definite conclusions being arrived at. 
,Tlio ladies, however, intend to hold another meeting shortly, 

Tho JiohiUchmd AhJtMr of tho . Otli July prescribes an 
amulet as an infallible prosenutivo against the attacks of 
small-iiox. 'When tho symptoms of Iho disease, viz,, a feb- 
, rile affection, accompanied b}' excessive thirst, begin to bo 

perceptible, Uio marginal diagram 
sliould bo drami on a piece of 
paper, and Inmg round tho pa- 
tient's neck. By God’s grace, 
it will prevent the attack of tho 
disease. 

Caution.— In order to preparo 
tbo ninnlct, a man must first 
perform liis ablutions and corc- 
monial purifications and thou scat himself in a clean and 
retired jilacc. lie should begin by repeating the Futiha 
•once, tlicii the chapter entitled Qtil Jluicaillah} and the Darud 
(t. c., benediction on tho Prophet and tho Saints) each three 
times;- and, lastly, tho chapter entitled Al-hirsi or the 
Etnpifrcan. 

All these ejaculatory prayers should be uttered in the name 
•dl tho Prophet; the ceremony to ho closed by distributing 
swcatmcals, sot apart from llio first for Uio purpose, to infant 
cliildrcn. Tliis done, ho must fill up tho compartments of 
tho figure in numerical order, bcgimiing willi 1. Should a 
•person bo^unahlc to praclico all these observances himself, ho 
would do well to have the coi'cmony porfonued liy some 
devout Musalmau. It is also worth while to remember that 
if the preparation of the amulet takes place on Thursday, 
Priday, Saturday, or Sunday, it will add to its cflicacy. 
When no apprehension of tho disease remains, the ceremony 
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slioulcl bo concluded *by distributing sweatmoats as at tlio 
comhioncdmont, and tlio amulet consigned to some well or 
river. 

Tho Urdu Delhi Gazette oi tbo 16th July states that the 
object contemplated by His Excellency the Viceroy and the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab in paying a visit to the 
Maharajah of Cashmere is to locate a Resident at his Court. 

The Kavi Bachan Sudha of the 12th July thinks it highly 
fortunate for India that His Royjil Highness tho Prince of 
Wales is to honour her with a visit in the coming year } but 
remarks that, since on tho occasion of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s arrival Lord Mayo imposed an increased tax on tho 
people, it is to bo 'feared lost this second Royal visit should 
result in their being stripped of tlieir all. 

The Dahdaha-i-Sikandarl of tho 1st August notices with 
pleasure tho conferment by Her Majesty the Queen of the 
title of EaG.C.S.I. on tho Maharajah of Patyala, and remarks 
th.at among Native Chiefs tho late Nawab of Rampore was 
tho first on whom this title was conferred, and that tho 
Maharajah is tho only person after him who has received tho 
distinction. , .... 

The RoJiilkhmd Ahhhar of the 13th August notiees tho 
establishment at Moradabad, under the patronage of Maha- 
rajah Pratilp Singh, of an English newspaper, called Progress. 
The editor of tho paper is a Bengali, the late editor of tho 
jRefieotorj a newspaper once issued at Allahabad, but now 
defunct. The Rohilkliund Aklibar expresses a wish that tlie 
undertaking m.ay prosper. 

Tho Allygurh Institute Gazette of tho 2nd September pub- 
lishes an account of the death of Rajah Sir Deo Narain 
Singh, K.C.S.I. The virtuos of the deceased gentleman, his 
kindness and amiable ohiarjicter in private life, his loyalty 
and sor\dces in the cause of tho British Government, and the 
advancement of civilization among his fellow-countrymen are 
doscribedj as well as the general grief 'and gloom produced 
by his sudden decease. On the' very day. ho -died ho ■ had 
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presided at a nieeling) one of llio seriofl Iiold for ofl'ooMng a 
reduction in marriage oxponBca. 

Of the papers patronized by Qovornmojit, tbo Ali\l(inrh 
Institute Gazette, N ur-nUAbsar, Akhyir-l-Alam, and llohil- 
lihtaid Akhbar, are the best ; the Laiorenoe (JuznUef Afnjtn" 
ul-Akhbdr and Urdu Delhi Gazelle, next host ; and tlio 
MAfid-i-Am, Haiyir-i-AWar, Sliola-i-TAr, A{im Akhhar, 
Ah-i-Baayl~i-Hind, Jagat Satnnehar, a»)d Harna^i-JUmd, in 
the third rank. The Aiuah-i-Ilm is, propin’ly uj/rsiikintr, a 
periodical, and publishes the Acts and rulings of OovcrniumiL 

The tone of the AUggurh IntlUule Gazelle has Uiiprov/id, 
A series of letters from SaiyM Ahmad Khan, to v/h/cli parsing 
allusion has been alrcaJ}' made, and ropUn'i to so;nc of 
them by his countrymen, have been published in t?(e 
and been read 'vith interest by the native public j vAiilo good 
original articles have appeared in the hvm from tiino fo 
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, The Ak1ibar~i-Alam is the boat.of the newspapers published, 
at Meerut. ' It is well written and shows that the -editor .takes 
pains and interest in his work. The_ tone of the paper is 
generally good, but the writer is apt to speak disparagingly 
of Hindis. The contents of fhe paper are chiefly transla- 
tions from the leading English papers . published in London, 
but good and useful editorials are to bo met with occasionally. 

■ The Mohilkhund Akhhdr ■ is also a good paper. It is well 
edited, but indifferently, lithographed. Tliere are nowand 
then good articles, and the correspondence often', contains 
information of value. 

. The Lawrence Gazette has kept up its character during the 
year, and the patronage given to it for tho first time last 
year may be said to have been turned ,to good account.' It is' 
well printed and edited, and every now and then contains 
good and useful articles ; but the bulk of its contents is made 
.up of .re-publications from English newspapers. 

■ The Najm-til-Akhhdr is -well printed and edited. It . is 
chiefly devoted to educational subjects^ -and often contains' 
suggestions of value. Tlie number of 24th September has 
good comments on the rules for- entrance at the Civil Engi- 
neering College, Roorkeo ; that of 8th November reviews the 
Annual Rejjort of the Punjab Dispensaries for the past year, 
and 'makes some good remarks in connection therewith. The 
.same number remarks upon the question as to whether, a 
Principal or an Inspector of tho Department, Public Instruc- 
tion, should have precedence in rank and emoluments. • 

The Urdu Della Gazette, as the name . imports, contains, 
for the most part, translations from the Delhi Gazette. It is 
chiefly from this paper that Cabul news are copied by .its 
vernacular oontomporaries. 

The Mdfid-i-Am, J}(a%i/i-i-AJd>ar, .and Shola-i-Tiir are 
good in their .way, but it is to be .regretted that thoir contents 
are chiefly reprints from .other vernacular papers, tho.ugh 
good local mows maay -now and then be met with. .Tho 
Mxlfid-irAm-iB excellently lithographed^ -and shows firom -.the 
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way in wliieliit is written tliaftlio editor ' takes' pains iii his 
work. That part of the paper devoted to the memoirs of the 
ancient Grecian philosophers is interesting and worth perusal. 

- The Agra Ahhhar. — -Tho present namo of this paper was 
adopted this year, in supersession of the title of Educational 
GazettCy which was liable to misinterpretation. I observe 
that constant shifts and changes have been made during the 
3 'ear in the way 'in which it is brought out.- ; It was at first 
entirely Urdu, tlien Urdu-Hindi, then Urdu, and lastly Urdu'- 
Hindi again, in which bilingual character it appears at pre- 
sent. This paper has declined rather than improved during 
tho year. There is little in tho way of original articles in it, 
though comments on some of the educational topics of the 
day may be mot with. Tho irsual- number of pages is 8, half 
of the space whereof is now taken up by the Hindi translation, 

Tho Ab-i-Hayat-i-Eind deserves a loss favourable mention 
than last year. It devoted chiefly to educational matters, 
but the statements made want force, and the writer is too 
much- given to flattering Government or its officers. ‘ 

Tho Jagat Samacliar and Sama-i-Binod have declined dur- 
ing the year. The former is not as well looked after as it was 
at the commencement. It is made up chiefly of translations 
from the AEihar-i-Alam. The Hindi of Sama-i-Binod is 
incorrectly written, which is the more to be regretted as the 

paper now and then contains useful matter. 

% 

Of tlie remaining papers published within the limits of His 
Honor’s Government, I have to speak in high terms of tho 
Kavi Vaclian Sudha (Benares), which is circulated gratis. 
It is the best Hindi newspaper I have seen, both as regards 
style and quality. ' Tho Hindi is excellent, and the matter 
generally good and interesting. In one of ^e issues that 
'have • come to my notice au attempt was made to depict the 
• happiness felt' by 'the people of Benares on tho occasion of 
.His Eoyal Highness tho Duke of Edinburgh’s visit. Tho 
'writer gives play to his imagination, and shows how welcome 
His'Hoyal Highness* visit WR9 not only to men but to animals 
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^hB -A^War-i-AlamlB the best, of the newspapers published 
at Meerut. ■ It is well written. and shows that the. editor .takes 
pains and interest in his work. The. tone of the paper is 
generally good, but tho writer is apt to speak disparagingly 
of Hindis. Tho contents of ihe paper are chiefly transla- 
tions from the leading English papers ■ published in London, 
but good and useful editorials are to bo mot with occasionally. 

’ The RohWiund Ahhh&r ■ is also a good paper.' It is well 
edited, but indifferently, lithographed. There are nowand 
then good articles, and tho correspondence often'. contains 
information of value. 

. The Lawrence Gazette has kept up its character during th'e 
year, and tho patronage given to it for tho first time - last 
year may be said to have been turned .to good account It is' 
well , printed and. edited, and every. now and then contains 
good and useful articles; but the bulk of its contents is made 
.up of .f e-publications from English newspapers. 

• The Najm-ul-AIehbdr is well printed and edited. It is 
chiefly devoted to educational subjects; and often contains' 
suggestions of value. Tho number of 24tli Beptembor has 
good comments on the rules for entrance at the Civil Engi- 
neering College, Roorkoo ; that of 8th November reviews the 
Annual Rejiort of the Punjab Dispensaries for the past year, 
and makes some good remarks in connection therewith. Tho 
.same number remarks upon the question as to whether a 
Principal or an Inspector of tho Department, Public Instruc- 
tion, should have precedence in rank and emoluments. 

The Urdu Delhi Gazette, as the name imports, contains, 
for the most part, translations from tlio Delhi Gazette. It is 
chiefly from this paper that Cabul news are copied by its 
vernaoular contemporaries. 

The MAfid-i-Am, Ifaiyi-i-Aldfar, and Shola~i-Tiir are 
good in their way, but it is to be-regrettod that their contents 
are chiefly reprints from .other vernacular papers, though 
good local nows may now and tlien be met with. .The 
Mtifid-i-Amia excellently lithographed^ .and diows from .tho 
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journal had previously stigmatized Mr. Wagentrieber’s efforts 
us a constant pursue of the ridiculous.” The system, of 
grouping the suT)jeots into certain comprehensive heads was 
introduced by the Officiating Reporter; hut I regret to 
observe that the “Selections” are now falling off again into a 
' mere medley, and are again disfigured by misreuderings, in 
illustration of which I refer to the translation of the letter at 
page 470, which'is incorrect in several places. I make no 
mention of the numerous blunders 1 have observed in the 
issues before. April 9th, some of which were noticed by 
His Honor, that at page 141, in particular, where the.Arabic 
phrase for “ what is slaughtered in other than God’s name,” 
was rendered “ the food of godless people.” 

, In concluding this review of the issues of the year, I 
should ask pardon for the bulk of my report were I not 
convinced that a less particular abstract would fail to convey 
a notion of the subjects which chiefly engage the native 
editorsj especially now that the character of the Press is 
improved and improving. Few officers look beyond the 
wrapping of the native paper, which is devoured eagerly 
outside their courts ; but this kind of apathy is growing 
dangerous: and were it only the indifference of conscious 
security, it would be impolitic for a Magistz’ate to decline 
an obvious means of showing interest in the people, if not of 
' 'gaining information. Perhaps if they read this report, my 
brother officials will be inclined to admit that a considerable 
share of common sense characterizes many of the suggestions 
made on points of Home Government. It is true that the 
very name of a tax is a bugbear to all editors alike ; but none 
• know better than the English Collectors how poorihe people 
are in pocket and spirit alike, and how extortionate and 
grasping is the native agency for colleoting direct taxes. 
The political economy of Trafalgar Square is easily learned 
by a subject race, and I cannot but think its fallacies would 
be usefully correoted if officers took the trouble now and 
then to read the vernacular paper, and talk over its contents 
with their subordinates. 
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goras, iEsop (the Liiqmnn of the Orientals), Soerates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Antisthoncs, Zeno, and Epicurus, has been pub- 
lished in the year’s numbers. The Eebruavy number has 
a good essay on fomalo education ; the March munbor another 
ou vsiccination. The August number gives a description of 
the causes of solar and luuary eclipses. 

No. 4 is devolod to the Vedanta, and is good and intorcst- 

Nos. 5 and 6 continue to be valuable Sanscrit periodicals. 
Both arc well liked by Sanscrit scholars, and furnish much 
useful and v.aluable information to tho student. Honorable 
mention is jiarlicularl}* due to the Pandit^ which is extremely 
popular with advanced scholars, and is from time to time 
enriched with- extracts from tho poetical version of tho 
Valmiha Hamayana by tho Principal of the Benares College. 
The Hindu Commentator is a useful magazine. Tho numbers * 
for the year contain commentaries on the Sama Veda. 

Nos. 7 and 8 have been very well conducted during tho 
year, and seem to have improved in their stylo and qualit}’-. 
Tho snljccts treated in both aro chiefly of a scientific cha- 
racter, but biography is one of the topics commonly in the 
former, and morals arc often illustrated in the latter. Both 
answer a useful purpose in the dissemination of useful informa- 
tion. 


Statement A, I.-^Eegarding the Pmodkal PulUcationa issued from the Eatke Presses in the Uorth- Western 

Provinces during the year 1870. 
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Slatment A. L— Periodical Puhl{catio7is from Ifadve 
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Mufid'Am ditto 

rS 

A llnliftbad 

«•« 

Allnhfibad 


Nur*iil Absar ditto, 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto ditto 


Ditto 

• •• 

Ditto 


Ditto ditto 

u 

Ditto 

««4 

Ditto 


Ditto ditto 

8 

Ditto 

«•« 

Ditto 


Gupta ditto 


Allfgurh 


Heswan 

• •• 

Beynglir Pad PrnknBnk 

10 

Ditto 

«•« 

Ailygurh 

• •• 

Institute Press 


Rcnarcs 


Rcnarcs 


Bcnarcs'Akiibar Press 

"l 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 

12 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Tdgbt Press 

13 

Bijnoor 

• •• 

Bijnour 

• •• 

Zain ul'Matabc 

14 

CniToporo 

• •1 

Cawnporo 

• •• 

Slioiali-i Tur Press 

13 

Ditto 

•to 

Ditto 


Mntia-i-Nur Press 

IG 

ruttcligurii 

• •• 

J'uttoligurh 


Diikiisim Press 

17 

•Tounporc 

• •• 

Jounporo 

• •• 

ishitgi ditto 

18 

KrnnAon 

• •« 

Nynco Tnl 


Nynco Tnl ditto 

19 

Meerut 

• •« 

Meerut 

••• 

Ziaco ditto 

20 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Dar>u1>Uiotu 

21 

Ditto 

• *• 

Ditto 


Ditto 

22 

Ditto 

0»« 

Ditto 


Ditto 

23 

Ditto 


Ditto 

••« 

Mobib'l-Kisiiirar Hind Ibress 

24 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Sultnn-ui-Matabc 

25 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 

20 

Ditto 


Ditto 

• Of 

Ziaco Press 

27 

Moor-uffcmutrucr. 

jroorullcrnugger, 

Brnnebof Suitan-uI-Matnbo 

28 

Moradabad 


Moiadobad 

too 

Khurshaid Hind 

29 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 

30 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Riaz Nur 

31 

Ditto 


Ditto 

••• 

Aftnb'i'Ilind 

32 

i Sbalijclionporo s 

SlmbjclianpoTO 

• •* 

• •t 

33 

Ditto 

• •• 

Ditto 


• •• 
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Siniement A. 1. — Periodical Pvblications from Native. 
Presses. — (CoRtmucd); ' 


Name of Publication. Name of Editor. - ' 


Abihyat Hind or ") 

Bbarat. ' ? Pundit Bansi Dhur ... Pundit Banai Dhnr, 

Ehnnd Amrat 

*** I ^ ^ 'I H 

Dharm Prakash ... Mutialii J\rata Porahnd Munahi Jurala Pershad 
Ditto .... Ditto ... Ditto 

Urdu Delhi Gazette, Delhi Gazette _ ... C. W. Stovrell 

Agra Aklibar ... Usnf Aiiand Amirud-deen Usaf Aliond Amirnd*deen 
' Mufld-i'Am Ahmad Khan Suft ... Ahmad Khan 

Nur-ul*Absar ... Mdnah! SadaSukhLall, Munahi Sada Sukh LaU. 

' r- Budh'i-Prakaali ... Ditto ... Ditto 

Ainah 11m - , Ditto ... Ditto 

VritantDarpan ... , Ditto ... Ditto 

Prayag Doot ... Shoahi Bhosun Mittra ... Shoahi Bhoaun Mittra 

Mangal Samacbar... Thakoor Gir Perahad Munahi Vajid Aii Khan 
Singh. 

Allygurh Inatitute Soientifld Society ... Mdnalii lamail and 

Gazette. ' Gunga Perahad. 

Benares Akhbar ... Gobind Baglionath, ... Gobind Bnghonatb, ■ 
Ditto Gazette .... Ditto ... Ditto 

Kair Bachan Sudha Gopce Nath Patack, ... Babu Hurriah Chunder 
Akhbar Nyar-i- S y a d Zain*ul-Abdin Mahomed Hoasain 

Akhbar. Ahmad. 

Sholah-i-Tfir ... Munahi Jumna Perahad Munahi Jumna Perahad 
Matlad-Ndr ... Beharee Lall ... Ramji Lull 

Mnfid'Ul'Anam ... Ram Saroop . ... Rnm Saroop . 

Nuaaeem Jounpore Mahomed Ishaq ... MoozutEer Hoosein, 

Sam ... Pundit Jai Dutt Joshi... Pundit Jni Dutt Joahi 

Nujm*ul-Akhbar ... Ahmad Amir ... Amir Ahmad 

AklibarJ-AIum ... Vijahut, Aii Khan . ... Yijahnt Aii Khan 

Meerut Gazette ... Ditto .... Ditto 

Jagat Samachar ... Ditto ... Ditto 

Lawrence Gazette... Jamil-ud-decn ..: Jamii-ud-deen 

Jnlwa-i-Tur ... Lalla Ganesheo Lall, ...- Golem Mahomed 

Muir Gazette ... Ditto - ... Shumbhoo Nath ' 

Eoodh Bilas ... Najm-ud-deen, TufEuzzul Pandit Pali Bam and 
Hosscin, Amir Ahmad. MoonaLall. 

Muir Gazette ... Lalla GanesheeLall, ... 'Lalla GaneaheeLalli' 
liohilkhund Akhbar, ShamSardp Sham Sarup • - 

Urdu Law Report, Ditto . Ditto 

Riaz Nur Akhbar ... Mchdi Hossein Khan, ... Mholi Hossein Khan, 
BolundAkhtar ... Jamshaid Aii Jaun, ... JamahaidAU Jaun 

Saunders’ Gazette,.. MohomedAagar All, ...' Mohomed Asgor All, 
Rcfah'l'khalaiq tt> I I l«« ' 
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Stateme7ii A. L — Pcriodtcal Puhlkatiom from Native 


Presses. — (Continued). 


No. 

• 

District 

* 


Date of Publication. 

c 

Agra 


••• 

■) 






J Fortniglitly 


L 

Ditto 


••• 

; 



Ditto 



^^onthly 



Ditto 



Ditto 


3 

Ditto 

«•« 

• •• 

Weekly 


4 

Ditto 

• •• 

••• 

Hvcrv fcntli day. 


S 

Ditto 

• •• 

••• 

Fortnightly 



Ailnlinljnd 

• •• 

••• 

Ditto 



Ditto 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 


-J 

Ditto 

• •t 

••• 

Monthly 


*1 

Ditto 

»«• 

**• 

Ditto 


8 

Ditto 


••• 

Fortnightly - 


0 

Allygurh 



Monthly 


‘lO 

Ditto 

• «8 


Weekly 


IT i 

Ben tires 


••• 

Ditto 



Ditto 


••• 

Ditto 


IS 

Ditto 



Fortnightly 


13 

DIjnunr 


••• 

W eekly 


14 

Cawnporc 

• «4 

• •• 

Ditto 


16 

Ditto 

• •• 

••• 

Ditto 


10 

ruttcligiirb 

• •• 

• •• 

Ditto 


17 

Joiinporc 

• •• 

••• 

Ditto 


18 

Kiininon 

• t« 

••• 

Fortnightly 


19 

Meerut 

• •t 


Weekly 


SO 




Ditto 


SI 




Ditto 


S3 




Ditto 


S3 

Is 



Ditto 


S4 

Ditto 


••t 

• •• 


S5 

Ditto 

••f** 


• •• 


SO 

Ditto 



Weekly 


S7 

MoozufTcmiiffgcr 

••• 



S8 

Morauabad 


••• 

Weekly 


S9 

Ditto 

• •• 

••f 

Fortnightly 


30 

Ditto 



Weekly 


St 

Ditto 



Monthly 


32 

Shalodinnporc... 

••• 

Fortnightly 


33 

Ditto 

■ •t 

••t 

tif 







Total 



Ofricu or Piuuctor or Fniiuo Ikstruction, N.-W. P. : 
Dated Allahdbad, the Stb March, 1871. 
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Stalenicntr A, l.-^Pcriodiwl Ptiblicalifnis from NaCvi 
Prmcs. •- (Concluded. ) 


• 

E 

& 

o 

^ *s 

c a 
a c» 

r 

Bj Eur 0 p c a a 
Subscribers. 

By Native Sub- 
scribers. 

jel 

es 

in 

... 

-a K 

§2 

p 

1 

llcmnrlcB*. 

250 

40 

12S 

2S 

440 

Urilu and Hindi. 

8 

<c« 

400 

1 

400 

Stopped from Mny, 1870, UrdM. 

40 

1 

78 

1 

120 

Hindi, ditto. 

ISO 


87 

■9 

280 

Urdu. 

250 

28 

IRS 

Hi 

484 

Ditto. 

ISO 

12 

223 

■n 

400 

Ditto. 

150 


45 


215 

Ditto. 

mm 


• 4« 


«*• 

Stopped from A ugust, 1870, Hindi. 



01 


385 

Urdn. 


2 

nr. 

20 

206 

Hindi. 


14 

180 


448 

Bengali. 

174 

EG 

212 

38 

4S0 

Urdu, wltU 2 or 3 pages English. 

2 

1 

34 

8 

4S 

Hindi. 

2 

««• 

13 

HI 

21 

Urdu. 


2 

79 

Hi 

85 

Hindi. 

ISO 

32 

100 

15 

297 

Urdu. 

ISO 

8 

17G 

25 

358 

Ditto. 



48 

0 

59 

Ditto. 

""c 


47 

15 

69 

Ditto. 

2 

I 

44 

13 

00 

nuto. 

30 

22 

10 

4 

CO 

Hindi. 

ISO 

G 

13 

15 

„ IB4 

Urdu. 

ISO 

10 

G5 

Sl> 

255 

Ditto. 


3 

92 

«tC 

95 

Ditto. 

250 

2 

19 

4 

276 

Hindi. 

1£0 

10 

775 

25 

950 

Urdu. 


• •1 


tM 


Ditto. Stopped from August to 
December, IS70. 

c«« 

••• 

««« 

19 

• 9* 

16 

34 

Ditto ditto. 

Hindi. 


• •• 



«•« 

Hindi. Stoppedfrom August, 1870. 

150 

17 

106 

19 

382 

Urdu. 



109 

1 

110 

Ditto. 


19 

C8 

IS 

102 

Ditto.- 


15 

80 

5 

100 

Ditto, ■ ' 

10 

4 

G6 

6 

85 

Ditto, 

»■* 


tet 


•«« 

Return not yet received. 

2,910 

348 

3,858 

393 

7,507 



M.KEMPSON, 

Director oi Public Inatroction, N.-W. 
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Reply of Government to Director of Public rnsiructioiii North- 

Western Provincesj No. 2751/1., dated Allahabad^ the Ibith 
. ' May, 1871. • • . • / 

I A3r dircctocl to ackn owlodgo receipt of your predecessor’s* 
Report IIo. 2787A., dated the 8tli Blarcli, 1871, on Vernacu- 
lar Newspapers and P^oriodicals, published •in the. North- 
Western Provinces during tho year 187 j0. 

.2. It is observed that while in last year tho numhor of 
Newspapers was 26, with a oiroulation of 7,064 copies, this 
year tho number is 33 with a circulation of 7,509, which 
gives an increase of 445 in' tho number of copies in circula- 
tion ; tho average circulation of each Newspaper this year 
being 227. In Magazines, too, tho circulation has ihbreased 
from 1,804 to 2,151, although no now Periodicals havo'been 
published ; tho average circulation of each Magazine thisycaU 
being 268. • ' ' • ; 

3. Tho Lioutonant-Govomor notices that tho increase is 
not groat, but it is stoadyi-and is indicative of a growing taste 
for reading of this kind among’ tho more intelligent classes, 
especially those connected with Government OflScos and 
Public Institutes. 

4. Tho Report contains a dotailcd and elaborate resximi 
of dio more noticoablo articles in tho various papers. His 
Honor is of opinion that tho resumd would have boon more 
valuable had it embraced fowor ontrics and confined itself 
to items of general, excluding tlioso tho purely looal or per- 
sonal interest. These, no doubt, aro illustrative of the charac- 
ter of tho Native Press ; but they have greatly swelled out 
tho Report without adding anything like corresponding value 
to it. 

5. Mr. Kempson’s remarks at tho close of his letter on tlio 
bearing of tho Nativo Pi’css on tho Administration, and tho 
great advantages to bo derived by tho Officers of Government 
from a perusal of tho papers, and discussion of the subjects 

5 17 
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treated of .in them with tlioir native visitors, arc deserving of 
attention, and are goiicratly approved of. 

6. Tiio coinparntivo estimate of the merits of the several 
papers in paragraph 7 of tho Report appears just. 

7. His Honor considers that upon tho -wliolo tlip action of 
tlio Press has been good ; tho subjects treated of have been 
appropriate and legitimate topics for free discussion, and tho 
oIToct produced both politically aud socially bcnofioial. 

8. Tho same remarks apply to tho Sragazincs, which con- 
tain much useful reading, and those especially which aro the 
local organs of literary institutes often aro enriched by valaa- 
blo and original papers and lectures. 

9. In future, tho Lientonant-Govornor considers, it would 
bo advisable to have tho Annual Report more compressed and 
gonoralizod, extracts being confined more to matters of groat 
political interest, or of a special character. 

I have, &c., 

(Sd.) 0. A. ELLIOTT, 
Offg% hccy, to GqvLj P* 



